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LEADERS IN N. Y. ART CENTER MOVEMENT 
SFEK CO-OPERATION OF METROPOLITAN 
OPERA DIRECTORS AS SITE IS PROPOSED 


Suggest Sale of Broadway Property and Transfer of Organiza- 
tion to New Home in Projected Opera House—Cost to City 
of Central Park Site Estimated at $15,000,000—Buildings 
Would Bring Total Expenditure to $30,000,000—Prominent 
Men and Women to Serve on Committee 
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HE selection of a tentative site for New York’s $30,000,000 Memorial 
Center of Music and other arts, and a proposal that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company should sell its present home and house its famous organiza- 
tion in the new structure, have given a new impetus to the plan which was put 


forward several weeks ago. 


Following a conference between City Chamber- 


lain Philip Berolzheimer and Joseph Haag, secretary of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, it became known that the site selected is on 
Central Park South, facing the park and extending back to Fifty-seventh 
Street and taking in 300 feet on each side of Seventh Avenue. 


Work on the center. it is announced, 
will begin as soon as the necessary com- 
mittees of citizens, artists and mu- 
sicians have been formed and the funds 
raised to meet the expenditure on build- 
ings. The plans outlined have already 
received the approval of Mayor John F. 
Hylan and the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, and, as already reported, 
the city has been authorized by the Legis- 
lature to acquire the site. 

Estimates by architects place the cost 
of the proposed buildings at $15,000,000 
and the value of the site, well in the cen- 
ter of the city and within the musical 
and theatrical district. is estimated at 
another $15,000,000, which the city will 
meet. 

The sale of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which stands on one of the most 
valuable plots in the city, and the con- 
tribution of the proceeds to the Art Cen- 
ter fund, would mark a big step toward 
the realization of the project, Mr. Berolz- 
heimer points out. For some time a 


| desire for a new home has been evident 


among the directors of the Metropolitan 
Company. The institution has outgrown 
its present quarters and during the past 
several seasons lacked space even to store 
its scenery, which time after time has 
been more or less exposed to the weather 
in the open street. 

The proposal involves the sanction not 
only of the directing board of the Opera 
Company itself, but also of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Corporation which owns 
the building. Many of the personne! of 
one board serve on the other, however, 
and it is believed the action of both boards 
will coincide. The directors decline to 
comment on the proposal, preferring to 
await the return of their chairman, Otto 
H. Kahn, from Europe, before giving out 
any formal statement. It is understood, 
however, that most of them are heartily 
In accord with the plan. Mr. Berolz- 
heimer explains that if the scheme is 
approved the Metropolitan Company will 
sked to take over the production of 
opera in the new center. The plan is to 
b€ placed before the Metropolitan inter- 
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Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 





ing will be given over to painting and 
the plastic arts. A theater for drama 
also enters into the project. It is pro- 
posed to close Seventh Avenue for the 
two blocks covered by the site and open 
two smaller streets which will traverse 
the plot on either side of the opera house 
between it and the two smaller struc- 
tures. 

Several plans for the proposed center 
have been submitted by architectural 
firms, but none has been accepted and 
cannot be until the site is definitely de- 
cided upon and condemned for public 
use, and until the raising of the funds 
is well under way. Arnold W. Brunner 
architect, has made, at the’ request of 
Mr. Berolzheimer, a perspective sketch 
for the center, which is reproduced in 
this issue. 


Structure in Classic Style 


Mr. Brunner’s design presents an un- 
broken succession of columns extending 
across the central building and the two 
adjoining and smaller ones. It is in 
the severe classic style with columns ex- 
tending the full height of the three 
structures. The central building has a 
pediment containing allegorical repre- 
sentations of the seven arts. 

It is hoped with the co-operation of 
the Park Board that, if the site is se- 
cured, the wall inclosing Central Park 
opposite the buildings may be removed 
and a semi-circular plaza provided for 
the Seventh Avenue entrance to the 
park, ensuring an impressive approach 
to the Art Center. It is also planned to 
put the surface cars underground for 
a considerable distance in front of and 
on each side of the new buildings. 

Among those who will be asked to 
serve on the public committee for rais- 
ing the $15,000,000 necessarv for the 
buildings themselves are Dr. William C. 
Carl of the Guilmant Organ School: 
Dr. Frank Damrosch of the Institute of 
Musical Art; Henry Harkness Flagler 
of the New York Symphony; John C. 
Freund, editor of Musica AMERICA; 
Edwin Franko Goldman; P. H. John- 
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Leave This Country for the First Time to Tour Australasia. 





@ Underwood & Underwood 
PAUL ALTHOUSE AND ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Tenor and Baritone, Who Have Pursued Their Careers Entirely in America. 


They Will 
(See Page 30) 





American and British Works Given 


First Performances at Norfolk, Conn. 


IRST American performances of three 

orchestral compositions of mag- 
nitude, with the composer conducting in 
each instance, were notable events of the 
annual Festival of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union at Norfolk, Conn., Tues- 
day and Wednesday of last week. Two 
of these works, George W. Chadwick’s 
“Anniversary” Overture and Victor 
Kolar’s “Slovakian” Rhapsody, were 


No. 8. 
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other novelty of the Festival, and the 
one which commanded the greatest in- 
terest, received its baptismal hearing 
in England some months ago, but was 
new to America. This was R. Vaughan 
Williams’ “Pastoral Symphony,” pre- 
viously heard only in London and at 
3ournemouth, and regarded in England 
as one of the most important accomplish- 
ments of the present-day British school. 


est : . : y irst ti anyw 2 presence Vaughan Williams at 
sts at an early meeting with officials . : : = played for the first time anywhere, and The presence of 
f the city pe IE rt wl ston, president of the Chemical National were entered in the records of the Cho- the Festival to lead the introductory per- 
: peed ~- ns Lud pees on 4 ral Union as the thirty-third and thirty- formance of this new symphony o it 
: . : ° d ° renes Society ; tto . > j ing f original a powerful access of interest. ccom- 
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7 of . compositions written for and first per- panied by Mrs. Williams, he crossed the 
veral of the directors commented on [Continued on page 3] formed at the Norfolk Festivals. The ocean especially for the event, as the 
roposed site as the “most magnifi- guest of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, the 
* that could be obtained in the city.” - wealthy sponsors of the ees i 
ncer the tentative plan, three struc- ° was scheduled to return to England al- 
tu are proposed. In the center of In [his L“z/ue most as soon as his task of preparing 
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mission will be possible at both front and | Vaughan Williams Describes Modern English Music.............. 1 Opportunity to meet the distinguished 
On either side of the main build- Tariff Bill Threatens Danger to Art................00cceeeceee 1] Britisher was not the least of the pleas- 
ail Py ‘ smaller ge tt Spring Season Brings Activity in European Capitals.......... 12, 13 = DN og gpd ee Boy Blea 
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ana including quarters for a conserva- Training San Francisco Schoolboys for Orchestral Work. .......40 half dozen or more well-known American 
also music halls. The other build- [Continued on page 5] 
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NEW YORK CLUBS 
PLEDGE SUPPORT 
TO NATIVE ARTIST 


Following Address by Mme. 
de Cisneros, Federation Ap- 
points Committee to Deter- 
mine Means of Protecting 
American Musicians— 
Three-Day Convention in 
New York Closes—Mme. 
Marione Re-elected Presi- 
dent 


f sypows for the protection of the 
American artist during the 
present invasion of European musi- 
cians was the outcome of the second 
annual convention of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs, 
which closed its meetings on June 7 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, with 
Mme. Edna Marione, president, in 
the chair. 

For the purpose of insuring this sup- 
port of native musicians, a committee 
was created, and plans were formulated 
for an inter-club exchange of indorse- 
ments of young artists. These actions 
were taken following the address given 
by Mme. Eleanore de Cisneros, leading 
speaker at the luncheon, on Tuesday, 
and after suggestions by Mme. Marione 
and other members. 

At the final session of the three-day 
convention, Mme. Marione was re-elected 
president, and the other officers chosen 
were Carolyn Beebe, director of the New 
York Chamber Music Society, first vice- 
president; Georgine T. Avery, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Seymour Knowlton, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Edward Egen- 
berger, secretary; and Mrs. Harry L. 
Vibbard, treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors is composed of Mrs. J. Newell Bar- 
ret, Mrs. Knowlton, Miss Beebe, Mme. 
Emma Dambmann, Elizabeth Allen, 
Katherine Seymour, Harriet C. Fitch, 
Miss Avery, Mrs. J. H. Rogers, Mrs. 
Henry Horton, Mme. Marione, Mme. 
Caroline Lowe, Mme. Hortense d’Arblay, 
Mrs. Egenberger, Mrs. J. Harrison- 
Irvine, Howard Clark Davis, George H. 
Gartlan, Eloise Morgan, James Boone 
and C, M. Tremaine. 

Following the closed meeting which 
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G. B. S. Up in Arms Over 
Treatment of Elgar’s 
“A postles” 


|B energies Elgar’s “Apostles” 
as a masterpiece that places 
British music in the first European 
rank, after two centuries of 
“leather and prunella,” George 
Bernard Shaw inveighs against a 
public that could leave the per- 
formance of that work by the 
Choral Union of Leeds, in Queen’s 
Hall, London, so poorly attended. 
=: Writing in the London Daily News, 
= Mr. Shaw says: 

“It would be an exaggeration to 
say that I was the only person 
there, like Ludwig of Bavaria at 
Wagner’s premiéres. My wife was 
there. Other couples were visible 
at intervals. One couple consisted 
of Princess Mary and the Viscount 
Lascelles, who just saved the situa- 
tion as far as the credit of the 
Crown is concerned. The occasion 
was infinitely more important than 
the Derby, the Goodwood Cup fi- 
nals, the Carpentier fights or than 
any of the occasions on which the 
official leaders of society are photo- 
graphed and cinematographed in- 
dustriously shaking hands with 
the persons on whom Moliere’s pa- 
tron, Louis XIV, or Bach’s patron, 
Frederick the Great, would not con- 
descend to wipe their boots. I am 
unspeakably ashamed of the treat- 
ment of the Choral Union. I apolo- 
gize to them for the London society, 
which won’t, I fear, have the grace 
to apologize for themselves, and I 
apologize to posterity for living in 
a country where the capacity and 
tastes of schoolboys and sporting 
costermongers are the measure of 
metropolitan culture.” 
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inaugurated the convention, the proceed- 
ings of which were reported in last 
week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, the Tuesday 
morning meeting was devoted to a junior 
session, presided over by Mrs. Wallace 
P. Cohoe, Junior Chairman of the New 
York Federation. Mrs. Frances Elliot 
Clark, director of the educational depart- 
ment of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, opened the meeting and gave 
an outlne of the development of junior 
clubs in the National Federation. She 
then introduced Mrs. William John Hall 
of St. Louis, chairman of the juvenile 
music clubs of the National Federation. 
Mrs. Hall spoke of the purposes of the 
junior bodies in developing music appre- 
ciation among the younger people of the 
country. To illustrate the workings of 
the junior bodies Mrs. Hall presented a 
group of junior members from the Dun- 
ning Club of New York who gave an 
illustration of a typical meeting of one 
of the younger bodies. , Following this a 
program was given by the younger ar- 
tists, with Helen Vogel, eight-year-old 
piano pupil of Manfred Malkin, as assist- 
ing soloist. ‘ 

Miss Vogel gave astonishingly ma- 


ture interpretations of works of Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert. Other young 
artists on the morning’s program ‘in- 
cluded Beatrice Weller, harpist, assisted 
by Frances Weller, pianist; Robert Mur- 
ray, boy soprano; Florence Stern, vio- 
linist, and Rosemary Pfaff, soprano, 
with Edna VY. Horton as accompanist. 


The Official Luncheon 


Following the junior program, the offi- 
cial luncheon was held. Mme. de Cis- 
neros, as leading speaking at this func- 
tion, made a plea that the club should 
come to the assistance of native artists, 
who, she said, have become outcasts in 
their own country while foreigners are 
being given the plums of our opera and 
concert world. 

Mme. de Cisneros emphasized the debt 
owed to the great foreigners who had 
visited us and had helped to form our 
ideals, but she declared that, although 
art had no country, artists had, and if 
the native artist “who is not dreaming 
of the day when he may go to Europe 
and meet his relatives” is to be aided, 





[Continued on page 3] 





“Pagliacci’’ Begins 


Open-Air Opera 


Series at Stanford University, Cal. 
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Stadium of Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal., Where a Season of Open-Air Opera Began 
with a Performance of “Pagliacci” 


| eae ALTO, CAL., June 10.—Picture 
a night in June with 5000 people 
seated under the canopy of the star-lit 
sky in the Stadium of Stanford Univer- 
sity listening to Bianca Saroya, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Vincente Ballester, and 
associate artists interpreting “Pag- 
liacci” in a natural, out-of-door setting. 
Such is the experience we have had lately 
in Palo Alto. ; 

Gaetano Merola, formerly associated 
with Oscar Hammerstein, and a man of 
much operatic experience, attended a 
football game last November in the 
newly completed Stadium. He noted 
that every note played by the band or 
sung by the students was distinctly 
heard in every part of the vast amphi- 
theater. He thought, “What an ideal 
place for out-of-door opera!” and at 
once started his plans for a season of 
open-air operatic performances. 

Mr. Merola took up the subject with 
the Stanford authorities. He engaged 
experienced operatic singers for the 
leading réles, and recruited and drilled 
a large company of local singers for 
the chorus. The ballet was organized 
in San Francisco and placed under the 
direction of Natale Carossio, formerly 
ballet master with the Chicago Opera 
Association and the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The orchestra was also 
chosen in San Francisco. 

On a stage forty feet deep with a 
proscenium of eighty feet, with specially 
built scenery and admirable lighting 
effects, Mr. Merola’s project was re- 
alized on June 3. An audience of opera- 
lovers gathered from all points on the 


peninsula, including many visitors 
from the region about San Francisco 
Bay. 


Miss Saroya appeared as Nedda, Mr. 
Martinelli as Canio, Mr. Ballester as 
Tonio, and A. Neri as Bep The Silvio 
of the cast was Marsden Argall, a Stan- 


ford student who made his operatic début 
on this occasion. Mr. Ballester’s sing- 
ing of the Prologue was an auspicious 
beginning for a performance which had 
many points of conspicuous merit. Miss 
Saroya was a charming Nedda, and, 
though her voice is not large, the tone 
carried easily to the furtherest seats. 
Mr. Argall has a fine voice, and showed 
that he possesses decided histrionic abil- 
ity. The chorus was effective, and the 
orchestra, comprising more than 100 
players, rendered invaluable service. 

Only one misfortune occurred, and 
this was when the donkey failed to ar- 
rive back stage in time for his entrance. 
The opera had to go on without him! 

Following the opera some exquisite 
ballet divertissements were given. “An 
Indian Fantasy” to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India” and Drdla’s “Souvenir” 
was followed by “Voice of Spring” to 
music by Johann Strauss, the most ef- 
fective dance of the evening. The “Dance 
of the Hours” from “Gioconda” was a 
delightful spectacle, and brought to a 
close a most memorable evening. 

Mr. Merola, who conducted, is en- 
titled to high praise for his confidence 
in California’s operatic resources. He 
was assisted in the production by A. 
Agnini, stage director; Ray Coyle, tech- 
nical director, and L. Raybaut, stage 
manager. 

The orchestral and vocal concert 
originally announced for the afternoon 
of June 4 was cancelled, but three more 
operatic performances were scheduled— 
two of “Carmen” with Ina Bourskaya in 
the title réle and one of “Faust” with 


Mr. Martinelli, Leon Rothier, Miss 
Saroya, and Mr. Ballester in the princi- 
pal parts. 


The beneficiaries are the fund for the 
enlargement of the organ in the Memo- 
rial Church, the Home for Convalescent 
Children on the Stanford campus, the 
Stanford University endowment fund, 
and the Stanford clinic in San Francisco. 


BIG PLACE FOR MUSIC IN 
WOMEN’S CLUBS’ MEET! \¢: 





Chautauqua Sessions to Hear Many } ,,. 
grams, Featuring American Work 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 10.—\ 
will play an important part in the ., 
days’ Biennial Convention of the Gen | 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, w. .} 
will begin here on June 20, In addi: »y 
to a great number of musical and |. |, 
cational programs, important resolut 
will be considered, including one aff 


ing the establishment of national h. 
quarters in Washington, D. C 

The musical programs will be devo. 
especially to American music, with ‘),. 
exception of an “International Nig) ;” 
on June 23, when the guest of hoo, 
will be Count I!ya Tolstoi, represent), 
Russia, and when the soloist will be 
Alberto Salvi, harpist. The other artists 
will be Americans, presenting com) si- 
tions of composers of this country, any 
sent by the State Federations which they 
represent. Special afternoon programs 
include the following: “Music of the 
American Indian,’ Mr. and Mrs. Thur- 
low Lieurance of Nebraska, June »»: 
“Music of the American Negro,” George 
A. Miller and Cora Lucas of South Caro- 
lina, June 23; “Music of the American 
Mountaineer,” Mrs. Franklin Riker of 
North Carolina, June 23; “Three Cen- 
turies of American Song,” Olive Nevin 
of Pennsylvania, soprano, and Harold 
Vincent Milligan of Oregon, June 24: 
Henry Souvaine of Utah, pianist, with 
the Ampico Reproducing Piano, assisted 
by Lila Robeson of Ohio, June 26; “Folk- 
songs of Foreign-Born Americans,” Mrs. 
John W. Garrett of Maryland, assisted 
by Frank Bibb, pianist, June 27; “The 
MacDowell Colony and American Mu- 
sic,’ Mrs. Edward MacDowell, repre 
senting New Hampshire, assisted vy 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer, who wi!! 
play works of women composers, an( 
Ruby Stahl of Washington. Artists 
from Arkansas, Michigan, Connecticut 
and Oklahoma will also be heard. 

There will be a Music Conference on 
the afternoon of June 26, at which the 
speakers will be Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Peter Kurtz, and Charles D. IJsaacson. 
A memorial vesper program will be gi\ 
en on the afternoon of June 25, witn 
Orpha Kendall-Holstman, soprano; 
Jessie Weller, organist, and Peter Kurtz, 
violinist, as soloists. 

The artists for the evening programs 
include: Virginia Rea, coloratura so 
prano; Theodore Harrison, baritone; 
Ruth Kemper, violinist; Miss Kendall- 
Holstman, Leona Hayes, harpist, Mr. 
Kurtz; Cooper Lawley, tenor; Iren 
Williams, soprano; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Jennie Weller. 





McCormack Postpones U. S. Tour to 


Rest Abroad 
John McCormack has postponed for 
six months the tour of the United States 
which he was to have undertaken in the 
fall, opening with a concert in New York 
on Oct. 6. The tenor has suffered no 
impairment of voice from his recent ill- 
ness, but he wishes to spend a period 
resting. He was greatly benefited by his 
voyage and, according to recent reports, 
has been exercising himself with golf 
and in shooting rabbits. After resting 
on his estate at Stow-on-the-Wold, he 

will go to Southern France. 


TO 


Stravinsky Opera Given Private 
Hearing in Paris 


ARIS, June 10.—A_ gathering 

which included many of the most 
prominent figures in the world 0! 
art and music here were th 
guests recently of Diaghileff in th: 
salon of the Continental Hotel to 
hear for the first time “Mavra, 
a comic opera, the latest work 0! 
Igor Stravinsky, who finished th 
score the day before the hearing 
The story, taken from Pushk1 
concerns a new house-maid, who, » 
her flirtations, upsets the calm an 
quiet of her mistress’ household 
Stravinsky himself played the sco! 
at the piano. The four réles we! 
sung by Oda Slobodskaya, Héler 
Sadoven, Poia Rosovska and Step! 
an Belina. Ernest Ansermet, C0! 
ductor of the Diaghileff troup« 
orchestra, gave a reading of t! 
argument before the audition. T! 
score is in the more advanced ma 
ner of Stravinsky and full of spar 
ling musical humor. 
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rt Center Project Gains Favor 
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New York’s Peace Memorial Center of Music and the Other Arts, as Visioned by Arnold W. 
Request of City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer. 
Other by an Exhibition Hall and Studios Devoted to Painting and the Plastic Arts 


[Continued from page 1] 


Kahn; Adolph Lewisohn; Isabel Lowden, 
New York Music Week Committee; 
Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musical 
Courier; Clarence Mackay, chairman of 
directors, New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety; Dr. Eugene Noble, director of the 
Juilliard Music Foundation, and Harry 
N. Watrous, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and president 
of the National Academy Association, 
which includes ten national art societies 
representing about three fourths of the 
art and artists in this country. Mr. 
Watrous is especially enthusiastic over 
the plan and declared it had the solid 
backing of the field he represents. 


In a recent letter to Mr. Berolzheimer 
and Mr. Haag, Mayor Hylan reiterated 
his enthusiastic support of the plan and 
wrote, “You have my full authority to 
negotiate with any or all organizations 
or representatives of organizations and 
activities for the purpose of determining 
a plan whereby such activities may be 
co-related, and reporting to me the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which 
this may be brought about. My desire 
is that every activity now existing and 
every new activity it may be necessary 
to create shall be brought within the 
scope of the enterprise as outlined by 
you.” 


Mr. Haag, in discussing the time re- 


The Central Structure Is Designed as an Opera House 





Brunner, the Noted Architect, 


quired before the Center will become a 
reality said, “While Mayor Hylan is still 
in office, New York’s Music Temple will 
be completed.” The present term of 
the Mayor extends for three and a haif 


more years; ample time for the great 
Center to grow into a reality. 
James Gamble Rogers, president of 


the Society of Beaux Arts, is one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Art 
and Music Center plan. He believes it 
should be constructed at once in its en- 
tirety and not built up wing by wing, 
over a period of years. 

“Ten of the best architects in the city 
should be selected and there should be 
a competition for designs,” he said. 


in a Tentative Perspective Sketch Prepared at the 
and Is Flanked on One Side by a Music Conservatory and on the 


“Usually that is not a good thing, but 
this is one of the few cases where it 
would be. Before anything is done, it 
should be known what is wanted and 
how it is wanted. The suggested loca- 
tion of the center is excellent, for it 
will get the students or visitors coming 
from the east and the west of the city.” 

He added that there is a crying need 
for suitable headquarters of the Beaux 
Arts Society. The plan of having one 
center for all the arts is also enthusias- 
ically indorsed by Mr. Rogers as one 
which would benefit all the students con- 
cerned and make for progress in the 
artistic development of the nation. 

L. B. 





New York Federation Upholds 


TUNTIEVETSEVNLIEIN 
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uncheon of the New York State Federation of Music Clubs, Given During the Annual Convention at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Albert N. - age Maud Morgan, Mme. Hortense d’Arblay, Elizabeth Latta, 
George H. Ellis, 


erick W. Abbott. 
Cisneros, Winifred 
Francis Cooke and 


Anglin, Mrs. 
Amelia Bingham. 
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American public must be acquainted 
th the truth. 
: sees an article in Vanity Fair last 
h by Hendrik Van Loon, called the 
1e winee Naissance’,” said Mme. de 
neros. “The author figured that the 
‘ of Europe is being transplanted here, 


Mme. Edna Marione, C. M. 


because Europe has ‘no more money; 
that art followed in the footsteps of 
wealth. But what about the Americans 
who have for years been devoting their 
lives to art and music? The situation is 
to my mind more serious than is real- 
ized. The American artist is in danger 
of being lost in the avalanche of Euro- 
pean sentimentality which seems in- 


Tremaine, 
In the Foreground of the Picture Are the Junior Members of the Federation. 


American Artists 
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George H. Gartlan, Mrs. 


Mme. 


and ‘managers 
in the 


Inset: 


fiuencing the directors 
who control the musical activities 
United States. 

“Tf you take up any musical paper you 
will read notices and sometimes adver- 
tisements about the famous Russian 
tenor, the Polish soprano, the French 
violinist, the Peruvian contralto, the 
Czecho-Slovakian baritone, the Swedish 


At the Speakers’ ° 
Frances Elliot Clark, 
Nan Bagby Stevens, S. McCleary Weller, Sue Harvard, Mrs. Worcester B. Warner, James 
Marione, 


at Convention 
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Photo 


Left to Right, Are: 
Pound, Mme. 


by Drucker €& Baltere Co. 


Mrs. Fred- 


Eleanore de 


Table, 
George W. 


Re-Elected President 


mezzo-soprano, the Ukranian choir, the 
Dutch conductor, the German composer, 
and the latest addition to our midst will 
be the Hungarian conductor, who is en- 
gaged for the orchestra in Cincinnati. 
“When Andreas Dippel was director 
of the Chicago Opera Association, he 
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Clue to Art Expression Found 


in the Kind of Music the Unedu- 


eated Man Would Write—Not Race Consciousness, but 
Awakening to Beauties of British Folk Music Chief Factor 
in Remarkable Development of New English School—Sees 
Element of Danger in Technical Virtuosity—How Rever- 
sion to Medieval Music Has Freed Melodic Line 


By Oscar Thomp:<on 


HAUL 


iLL 


HERE is nothing of the showman about Ralph Vaughan Williams. Tall, 


ruddy, heavy-set, his British origin is written in his features and is 


sounded in his voice. 


At first sight, he recalls Albert Coates, similarly tall, 


ruddy, heavy-set and essentially British, for all the Russian admixture of 


his blood. 


But Vaughan Williams is not of the genus conductor. 


The com- 


poser of the “London,” “Sea” and “Pastoral” symphonies, though he, too, is 
no stranger to the baton, has the composer-personality, rather than that of 


a virtuoso leader of orchestral hosts. 


Even in casual conversation he gives 


the impression of that inward searching which more often characterizes the 


creator than the interpreter of music. 
speech, he weighs his words and says nothing for mere effect. 


Modest, even a little hesitant of 
Of like sin- 


cerity and freedom from gasconade, his music bespeaks the man. 


These were the impressions which the 
celebrated English composer left with 
his interviewer in a chat of half an 
hour’s duration, chiefly anent modern 
British music, in a little summer house 
on the estate of Carl Stoeckel at Nor- 
folk, Conn. Mr. Williams had just re- 
hearsed the orchestra for the first per- 
formance in America of his new “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, a salient event of this 
year’s Litchfield County Festival. The 
essential of the composer’s code, as he 
disclosed it in this conversation, was 
that the creator of music must dig be- 
low the surface and write what is in 
the hearts of men. For a nation to be 
musical, he emphasized, music must 
come up from the people, not be handed 
down to them by masters of technical 
achievement trained to imitate or dupli- 
cate the artistic achievements of other 
lands. 

For those who would write “national” 
music, the Englishman proffered a test. 

“What sort of music would the mu- 
sically uneducated man write, if he were 
to attempt composition? Find that out 
and you will have learned what the edu- 


cated musician should write. I do not 
mean by this that he should write 
crudely. But I do mean that in the 
musical endeavors of his untutored com- 
patriot he would find the spirit of his 
race, without trammeling imitation of 
foreign models. Beethoven, in his mag- 
nificent way, wrote the kind of music 
the unlettered German of his day would 
have wished to write.” 

Mr. Williams attributed the recent 
remarkable development of the new 
school of composition in England not 
so much to a new consciousness of na- 
tionalism as to a happy awakening of 
the serious musicians to the beauties of 
English folk-song. In his belief, even 
those younger adventurers who are in- 
clined to scoff at the use of folk mate- 
rial as indicative of creative impotence 
have been powerfully influenced by the 
discovery that the British Isles have a 
treasure of old melodies as lovely as 
those of any other land. 


Influence of Folk-Song 


“The influence of the folk-song has not 
been confined to supplying material for 


Americans Contribute to Mozart 
Memorial 


ICHARD STRAUSS has re- 

ceived from America since his 
return to Europe some 25,000,000 
kronen (about $2,500) for the erec- 
tion of a new Festival Theater in 
Salzburg, where the Mozart Festi- 
val is an annual event. The Berlin 
Tageblatt, which published this in- 
formation in a recent issue, adds 
that of this amount 10,000,000 
kronen (about $1,000) was raised 
by Mrs. Samuel Untermyer of New 
York. Strauss is to conduct seve- 
ral Mozart operas sung by artists 
from Vienna at the 1922 Salzburg 
Festival, which opens on Aug. 12. 





composers to mint over into art forms,” 
Mr. Williams said. “Our reversion to 
seventeenth and sixteenth century and 
medieval music has had a liberalizing 
effect on form and structure. Going 
back beyond Handel and his highly de- 
veloped forms, present-day composition 
escapes accumulated formalisms. For 
one thing, there is a freer line for mel- 
ody. Examine the old tunes which gave 
to England an era of music quite com- 
parable to that of classic Italian song, 
and you find that melodies were not 
either major or minor as they have been 
since music assumed those more rigid 
art forms which have prevailed until 
very recently. Now, we are going back 
to this greater freedom of melodic line 
and disregarding major and minor. By 
so doing, we are not attempting any- 
thing archaic or imitative of a dead day. 
Instead, we are casting off trammels and 
limitations and are liberalizing our 
structural science. This, in itself, has 
been a great aid, I think, in enabling 
British composers to free themselves of 
continental influences, as exerted through 
highly perfected continental forms. We 
are getting out of the rut into which 
the symphonic poem has led us, in com- 
mon with the composers of other lands. 

“Technically, it is true, we have 
learned much from the French. But I 
cannot see how we can be said to write 
like the French. The spirit and the 
emotional ends of the two schools of 
music are very different—as different 
as French and English prosody. After 
all, it is a nation’s poetry that must de- 
termine the character of its music, if 
that music is to be national. From the 
poems come the songs, and the music of 
the songs must be shaped according to 
the prosody of the language. Larger 
forms, symphonies, operas, all music, in 
fact, find their elements in a country’s 
songs. Because of a common vocabu- 
larly, and so much else that is shared 
in their poetry, I should expect the mu- 
sic of England and America to be of 
closer kin than that of either with an- 
other country. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that America’s so-called lack of 
traditions should be an advantage rather 
than a hindrance, and I am one of those 
who can see no reason why something 
should not come from Negro tunes and 
ragtime. But these must not be used 
self-consciously. They must come un- 
consciously and because they represent 
national forms of expression. 


Extremists Soon Old-Fashioned 


“Mind you, I am not a radical to throw 
away all that has been built up in the 
development of music. I think that those 
who try to do this will find that their 
music very soon will sound old-fashioned. 
Perhaps one of our faults in England 
is that too much virtuosity of utterance 
leads our composers to want to do the 
striking things they hear others of the 
modernists do, and to ‘go them one bet- 
ter.’ Mr. Goosens might write better 
Stravinsky than Stravinsky himself, but 
it is much better for him to write 
Goosens.” 

Referring to some aspects of similarity 
in the development of the Russian Na- 
tionalist school as compared to that of 
the younger Englishmen, Mr. Williams 
expressed the opinion that, while there 
was no clearly defined code for the lat- 
ter, such as was adopted by the Russian 
“cabinet,” there probably was a greater 
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aughan Williams Protters a Test for Nationalists 
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© Herbert Lambert, Bath, by Courtesy “Christian Science Monitor” 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, Noted English Composer, Who Paid a Brief Visit to America 
to Conduct His New “Pastoral” Symphony at the Festival of the Litchfield County 


Choral Union at, Norfolk, Conn. 


common bond and more of working to- 
ward the same ends: than the British 
composers, as individuals, realized. 

The composer paid tribute to the Nor- 
folk. Festival, and stated that he was 


returning to England almost as soon as 
it was concluded. “We have a longer 
season, if not a busier one, than your 
American musicians, as we are not out 
of harness before July.” 





Music Trades in N. Y. Convention 
Aim to Saturate America with Music 





Close Record Five-Day Meeting with Elections—Richard W. 
Lawrence of New York Chosen as President of the Indus- 
tries’ Chamber of Commerce—Chicago to Be Scene of 
Next Convention—Delegates Entertained by Celebrated 
Artists at Concert Arranged by Victor Company 


SUT Ueee | 


HICAGO was chosen as the scene 

for the 1923 conference of the or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Music 
Trades Chamber of Commerce at the 
final business session of this year’s con- 
vention, held in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York. The last two days of the 
five-day conference were devoted largely 
to business sessions and the election of 
officers for the coming year. During the 
week addresses of interest were made 
by William A. Durgin, who brought a 
message to the delegates from Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover and by 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, and 
by Major-General George O. Squier, 
chief of United States Signal Corps, ‘in 


addition to officials of. the various or- 
ganizations. 

The musical event of the week was on 
Monday evening, June 5, at Carnegie 
Hall, when a huge audience of music 
merchants and manufacturers eajoyed a 
complimentary concert given by the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., through 
the courtesy of the following artists: 
Louise Homer, appearing by p2rmission 
of Wolfsohn Musical Bureau; Olga 
Samaroff, by permission of Arthur Jud- 
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son; Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
permission of Haensel & Jones; Reinald 
Werrenrath, by permission of Wolfsoh! 
Musical Bureau, and the Victor Sym 
phony, Joseph A. Pasternack and Ros- 
ario Bourdon, conductors. 

The program was one of the most re- 
markable ever heard in New York. [: 





[Continued on page 6] 


Jazz Might Provoke War, Fed- 
eral Official Fears 


ASHINGTON, D. C., June 10. 
Music has been given a hard 
knock by Frank A. Harrison, Dep 
uty United States Commissioner: 
to the coming Brazilian Centennia 
Exposition, who has peremptoril) 
ruled out an American jazz ban: 
from participation in the United 
States exhibit at the Exposition 
which is to be held next Septem 
ber on the ground that the intro 
duction of jazz music to a peopl: 
unaccustomed to it would be “a! 
unfriendly act to an unoffendin: 
people, even if it would not lead t: 

open hostilities.” A. T. MARKS. 
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osers. As in the past, no tickets 
sold and admission to the famous 
d” on the Stoeckel estate was by 
‘invitation only. Notables were numer- 
among the guests. 


Noted Soloists Participate 


Tue first concert, the fiftieth in the 
annals of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union, was given over entirely to the 
is, numbering some 400 voices and 
yndueted by Richmond P. Paine. César 
Franck’s oratorio, “The Beatitudes” and 
Coleridge Taylor’s cantata, “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” which was written for the 
Festival of 1912 when the composer con- 
ducted its premiére, were sung. Eight 

were presented: Florence 


SO Lt sts 


Hinkle and Louise Homer Stires, so- 
pranos; Merle Alcock and_ Elizabeth 


Bonner, contraltos, George Hamlin and 
and. Raymond Frank, tenors; Knight 
MacGregor, baritone, substituting for 
Clarence Whitehill, who is’ now abroad; 
and Fred Patton, bass-baritone. 

The concert marked the return of Con- 
ductor Paine to the leadership of the 
chorus after a number of years’ absence, 
during which time Arthur Mees had been 
the choral director. Aside from the 
three new compositions already referred 
to, the second program on Wednesday 
evening brought .forward some _ well- 
played orchestral numbers, conducted by 
Henry P. Schmidt, and a superb perform- 
ance of MacDowell’s D Minor piano con- 
certo by John Powell. 


Vaughan Williams’ Symphony 

The “Pastoral” Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams necessarily calls for first at- 
tention in any review of the events of 


the Festival. A later work than his 
“London” Symphony, introduced to 
America two seasons ago by Albert 


Coates, and his “Sea”? Symphony, which 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir brought 
with them across the Northern boundary 
last season, it met with critical encomi- 
ums when given its first hearing in Lon- 
don. Wednesday’s audience at Norfolk 
applauded with every ostent of enthusi- 
asm and recalled the composer several 
times. 

The Symphony is in four movements, 
(1) Molto Moderato, (2) Lento, (3) 
Moderato Pesante-Presto; (4) Lento- 
Andante-Lento. The composer told the 
present reviewer that there was no au- 
thorized program for the work, although 
some British commentators concocted 
one. He expressed himself as preferring 
to let the music suggest whatever images 
came to the individual mind, and he re- 
ferred to a program used in connection 
with his “London” Symphony as dis- 
tasteful to him and fallacious in its con- 
notations. Two details of the new work 
which attracted <ettention were the use 
ol a valveless E Flat trumpet brought 
over from England by Mr. Williams, 
and suggesting a reed instrument in 
quality; and the employment of a word- 
ess solo voice, with the singer unseen, 
and so placed as to suggest distance, in 
the opening and closing of the final 
movement. An _ individualistic use of 
minor triads was a technical detail that 
ed to comment. 

\dmirable in workmanship through- 
it, clarisonous in its varied scoring, 
nd possessing a charm like that of the 
‘rifhg skies and dreaming downs which 
' suggests. the Symphony was vet cne 

eave contradictorv imovressions, not 

f which can be stated here as favor- 

for the work as seems to have been 

case in London. Its imovressionism 
to monotony: it lacks boldness of 
yslognomy and has rather an excess 
undulating line; there is little con- 
between movements and there is 
reiteration as the web is spun; the 
Pace throughout is slow, the glint of first 
€ instrument and then another being 
‘ed to bring back an off-stated phrase. 
Withal, the mood is a truly bucolic one, 
there is tone-painting in each move- 
that is evocative of rural England. 
few symphonies call for so much play- 
ng of solo passages by individual mem- 
ers of the orchestra. All these, how- 
are short. In the first movement, 
violin presents a theme which sub- 

ntly is re-stated by solo English 
viola, clarinet. flute and _ oboe, 

by the ’cellos. Richly scored. har- 

es alternate with passages. that 
the solo instrument without sup- 


f 


Dissonantal devices more disturb- 
to the men who play them than to 
idience. which hears them mitigated 
surroundings, 


their are plentiful. 


Brings First Performances of Orchestral Noveltics 


Three Composers and Some of the Artists Who Participated in the Annual Festival of 
the Litehfield County Choral Union at Norfolk, Conn. 
graph at the Left Is of R. Vaughan Williams, Noted English Composer, 
Conducted the First American Performance of His “Pastoral” Symphony. 
Right, in a Similar Panel, Is Victor Kolar, Who Led the Orchestra in the Premiere 

The Portrait in Circle Is George W. Chadwick, Who 


of His “Slovakian” Rhapsody. 


Conducted His New “Anniversary” Overture. 
Richmond P. Paine, Conductor of the Choral 


Left to Right: Elizabeth Bonner, Contralto; Louise Homer Stires, Soprano; 
George Hamlin, Tenor; Fred Patton, Bass-Baritone; Raymond Frank, Tenor; 


Florence Hinkle, Soprano; Merle 
Baritone. 
Festival Were 


Held 


There is little that is technically taxing, 
and the effect is one of simplicity. 

The second movement seems a con- 
tinuaton of the first and invites to mono- 
tony. The strings are pensive and the 
French horn has a solo touched with 
melancholy. The third movement takes 
on something of the character of a 
scherzo, but is hearty, even thewy, rather 
than merry. There are graceful arabes- 
ques for flute-and English horn. The 
Presto, though not as lively as the de- 
signation would suggest, has the move- 
ment of a dance. 

The effect of the solo human voice—on 
this occasion that of Florence Hinkle, 


Fihotos by Courtesy of Hartford, Conn., ‘‘Courant’’ 


Alcock, 
Below, at the Right, Is “The Music Shed,” Where the Concerts of the 


The Full-Length Photo 
Who 
At the 


The 


Union. 


Other Individual Picture Is 
In the Large Group Are, 


Contralto; and Knight MacGregor. 


who sang her wordless phrases very 
beautifully—is quite the loveliest of the 
symphony. The composer states that he 
had no definite image such as a singing 
shepherd, in mind here. The voice is 
used to open and close the last move- 
ment, as an oboe or English horn might 
be used. A biting unison for the strings 
also gives beauty to this final section. 


New Chadwick and Kolar Works 


Mr. Chadwick’s Overture commemo- 
rates, according to a program notice, his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as director of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, with which he became associated in 





1897. 
had its inception and even to have been 
virtually completed a number of years 
ago, the composition, as revealed under 
the composer’s direction, has characteris- 
tics not infrequently found in the piece 


Though the work is said to have 


d’occasion. Sincere and scholarly good 
writing it proved to be, but not distin- 
guished, individual or altogether homo- 
geneous in its material. In matters of 
development, canonic imitations, the use 
cf contrary motion, variation, augmenta- 
tion, diminution, and the like, the hand 
of the fine craftsman which Mr. Chad- 
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Will “Radiophone Improve Wuote tx Cimerica ? 


EVERAL days ago, the Daily News 

of Detroit, one of the most promi 
nent papers in the country, telegraphed 
the editor of MusicAL AMERICA for an 
article on the subject “Whether or Not 
Radiophone Will Improve Music _ in 
America.” The following is the reply 
which the editor sent: 

You ask me whether or not radiophone 
will improve music in America. 

Radio will carry music into tens of 
thousands of homes and so provide not 
only enjoyment but a cultural influence 
—home is the basis of all real civiliza- 
tion. As the Mayor of Fond-du-lac, Wis 
consin, said to me: ‘‘We have no palaces 
but we also have no hovels.” 

Radio will carry music where there is 
no piano or talking-machine and so do 
much to remedy the monotony of daily 
life, which is getting worse all the time 
through the introduction of labor saving 
machinery which has taken intelligence 
from the individual job, and which is 
largely responsible for the so-called un- 
rest of labor. 

We go from home to factory, store or 
office, by train, or car or on foot and 
back again. Same faces, same routine, 
so that at the end of the day there is 
little “pep” left in most of us. Here 
music by radio can help. 


Music by radio will also tend to Ameri 
canize the alien population. 

There are, however, a number of im 
portant issues which must be regulated 
before the real influence of music by 
radio as a humanizing, civilizing, uplift 
ing power can be demonstrated. In the 
first place, professionals of all kinds, 
from the vaudeville performer to the 
great artist, have been giving their ser- 
vices for nothing as entertainers while 
those who sell radio machines and appli 
ances have been coining millions. This 
cbviously needs regulation. 


In the next place, the transmission 
of music in its various forms has by 
no means yet reached anything like 
efficiency. We know that some voice 
sound better by radio than others. The 
cornet is particularly effective. Some 
singers sound better than others. String 
instruments are not always effective. At 
present, choruses do not go over the 
radio with more than a quarter to a 


third of their power and musical quality. 
This may result from the fact that it 
is difficult to arrange the chorus before 
the receiver in a manner to _ insure 
¢ ficiency. 

At the present time, the entertainment 
provided by the various stations is such 
a mélange as to create confusion in the 
minds of listeners. This interferes with 


SUMMER ADDRESS NOTICE 


™UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL AMERICA to follow them regularly 
S during their vacation periods should mail a card to the Circulation 


Department, giving their summer address. 


necessary. 


At least two weeks’ notice is 


the wholesome effect that music, even of 
a popular character, would have. The 
tens of thousands of people who listen 
in during the afternoon or night are 
treated to a hodge-podge which is posi- 
tively bewildering. 

Fancy listening to a mixture of omeia: 
weather forecast, agricultural reports, 
baseball scores, closing prices of bonds, 
Jack Rabbit stories, visiting nurse serv- 
ice, mixed up with a concert by a singing 
society, a recital of Irish songs, a tenor, 
banjo, a saxophone solo, some drums, a 
reading from the balcony’ scene of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” a tenor solo on “The 
Bitterness of Love,” a Negro spiritual, 
“Nobody knows the trouble I seen,” the 
“Evening Star” Song from Wagner’s 
“Tannhiuser,” mixed up with timely 
hints on house and gardén, a short taik 
on the well-dressed man; a bedtime story, 
getting health by osteopathy, all this 
again mixed up with Chopin’s Polonaise, 
winding up with household hints to 
housewives, the complete sport results, 
animal stories, with.the review of the 
iron and steel industry, and _ finishing 
with the correct. time for midnight. Can 
you beat it? 

There must be some regulation of the 
transmission sé that an important speech 
at a public dinner may not ‘be inter- 
rupted, as I heard recently, when these 
words came over the radio: “I stand for 
the people—I have always stood by the 
people.” “The hell you have!” in- 
terposed a high pitched’ voice. 

So I would say on the whole the influ- 
ence of music by radio will be most bene- 
ficial, especially when the present in- 
congruous mixture of entertainment is 
displaced by an entertainment arranged 
with something like sanity, and artists 
and: professionals are paid a fair wage 
for their services. 
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spite of the excessive heat, the audience 
remained to the end and gave evidence 
again and again of its appreciation. 

The concert opened with the Beetho- 
ven “Leonore” Overture No. 3, played 
by the Victor Symphony, under Mr. 
Pasternack. Mr. Werrenrath followed 
with an aria from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade” and Damrosch’s setting of Kip- 
ling’s “Danny Deever.” He was heart- 
ily applauded and added an encore. His 
singing in the aria was excellent, indeed. 
Mr. Bourdon conducted the Saint-Saéns 
“Dance Macabre.” 


Schumann Heink Receives Ovation 


The demonstration of welcome for 
Mme. Schumann Heink was in the na- 
ture of an ovation to an old friend. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was on the 
program for two numbers, Mendels- 
sohn’s “But the Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own,” from “St. Paul,” and Arditi’s 
“Leggiero Invisible.” In the first the 
diapason qualities of her lower tones 
reminded one of a great organ, yet she 
demonstrated an agility and an ability 
to use the mezza-voce which shows no 
change with the passing years. She 
sang an encore and might easily have 
broken the evident rule of one encore 
only. 

Mme. Samaroff played Liszt’s “Liebe- 
straum” and Hutcheson’s arrangement 
of Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
She also added a number to the printed 
program. The Tchaikovsky “Capriccio 
Italien” was perhaps the best number 
by the orchestra, if one may except the 
ae number, “Meistersinger” Pre- 
ude. 

Mme. Homer sang Handel’s Largo and 
“Mon Cceur s’ouvre 4 ta Voix” from 
“Samson et Dalila.” She added a group 
of children’s songs which delighted her 
audience quite as much as her listed 
numbers. The rich quality of Mme. 
Homer’s voice was much is evidence. 

Fourteen addresses by authorities in 





Studio sublet, for living July and August. Stein- 
way Grand Piano. Terms reasonable. Metropolitan 
Opera House, Studio 34, 


FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a national reputation, 


Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 


from students. Owner to retire to Europe. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 
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WANTED by well-known violin- 
ist, a pedagogical position for the 
summer. Would also give recitals 
from time to time. * 

Address: Violinist, Box G, 
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Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest a " 


American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 











Paramount Pictures ®@@™"""""| 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 
MAY McAVOY in 
“THE TOP OF NEW YORK” 


By Sonya Levien 





Rivoli Cencert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Bmanuel Baer 
Conducting 


RIALTO BROADWAY AND 42D ST. 


MARY MILES MINTER 


in “SOUTH OF SUVA” 
By Ewart Adamson 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Jeseph Littau conducting 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL irene peat 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, June 18th, 1922. 

Carl Laemmile presents “THE STORM” 

Made from George Broadhurst’s Production of Lang- 

don McCormick’s Sensational New York Stage Success 

starring HOUSE PETERS, Virginia Valli 
and Matt Moore 

Reginald Barker. 

Production. 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor. 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Soloists. 
Performance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 











Broadway at 51st St. 


Directed by A Universal-Jewel 











the music industries were made on Wed- 
nesday before the various meetings, and 
outlined the best arguments to give 
“Mrs. Smith,” “Mrs. Brown” and “Mrs. 
Jones” for becoming owners of musical 
instruments and developing their inter- 
est in music generally. M. V. De Foreest, 
president of the National Association of 
Music Merchants, gave some interesting 
statistics which showed a remarkable 
growth of musical interest in the United 
States, especially since the war. He de- 
clared the West is far ahead of the East 
in the field of developing music in the 
schools. C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, described the work of his organi- 
zation and addresses of interest were 
also made by J. W. Boothe of San Fran- 
cisco, W. L. G. Coghill of New York, 
Harry D. Nims of Washington, D. C., 
and Marshall Bartholomew, director of 
undergraduate music at Yale Univer- 
sity. John Philip Sousa was a speaker 
at the banquet of the National Music 
Merchandise Association. 

The National Piano Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual dinner on Thurs- 
day night. About 2500 delegates were 
present from the various organizations 
attending the convention and were en- 
tertained by a special vaudeville bill. 
The day was known as “visiting day,” 
when delegates and outside visitors 
viewed sixty-six exhibits of musical in- 
struments, valued in all at about 
$1,000,000. 

In summing up the work of the con- 
ference on its closing day, Mark P. 
Campbell, chairman of the arrangements 
committee, said: 

“We have an objective—the satura- 
tion of the country with music—which 
will test the bone and sinews of a great 
industry. And we shall succeed, because 
humanity inherently loves music and 
must have it. Our responsibility is to 
bring music to the humblest citizen and 
into the hut and the hovel, as well as 
into the homes of the mighty. It is our 
job to make the pathway easy to install 
a musical instrument in every factory 
in the country so that men and women 
may work under the stimulus which mu- 
sic brings. 

“Our convention has been a _ record 
maker in many respects. It has eclipsed 
all previous gatherings in numbers; it 
has excelled all previous assemblages in 
point of the importance of the work 
done and the speakers who gave us their 
views and co-operation, and it has estab- 
lished for the first time a definite goal 
to which the entire industry must now 
bend its united strength—to awaken 
America to the influences of music.” 

On Friday, 2000 of the delegates 
boarded the Hudson River liner Albany, 
and, after a sight-seeing trip about New 
York Harbor, went up the river to West 
Point, where they attended a special 
drill by the cadets and a special musical 
program by the band of the United 
States Military Academy. On the return 
trip the annual election of officers of the 
Music Trades’ Chamber of Commerce 
was held. Richard W. Lawrence of 
New York was elected president; Ralph 
L. Freeman of Camden, N. J., first vice- 
president; H. C. Eickinson of Chicago, 
second vice-president; F. B. T. Hollen- 
berg, Little Rock, Ark., treasurer, and 
Alfred L. Smith, New York, secretary 
and general manager. 


Affiliated Organizations Elect 
Officers 


On the preceding day the elections of 
officers by the affiliated bodies were held. 
The new officers of the Band Instrument 
Manufacturers’ Association are V. D. 
Greenleaf, Elkhart, Ind., president; 
James Duffy, Grand Rapids, Mich., vice- 
president; Frank Holton, Elkhorn, Wis., 
secretary and treasurer. 

The National Piano Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation elected George H. Bliss of New 
York, president; William C. Heaton, 
New York; C. J. Cunningham, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and George E. Mansfield of 
Buffalo, N. Y., vice-presidents; W. B. 
Williams, New York, treasurer, and Al- 
bert Behning, New York, secretary. 

The new officers of the National Mu- 
sical Merchandise Association are W. J. 
Haussler, New York, president; F. C. 
Howard, Kansas City, vice-president; 
Carl Nelson, Boston, secretary, and 
Fred Eretsch, New York, treasurer. 

The Band Instrument Manufacturers’ 
Association adopted resolutions recom- 
mending the creation of an organization 
to provide concerts in cities of over 
10,000 east of the Mississippi and of 
over 5000 west of the same river.' The 


National Music Merchandise Association 
voted to adopt a middle course in the 
tariff question, opposing both an exces- 
sive tariff on foreign musical instru- 
ments and their free admission as well. 
Many of the delegates remained in 
New York to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Sheet 
Music Dealers, which began on June 12, 
and for the annual meeting of the Music 
Publishers’ Association, held on June 13 
at the Hotel Astor. More than 300 dele- 
gates were scheduled to attend the busi- 
ness sessions of the Association of Talk- 
ing Machine Jobbers in Atlantic City on 
June 14, L. B. 





Sokoloff Invited to Conduct in London 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, who is scheduled 
to sail abroad with his family on the 
Majestic leaving June 17, has _ been 
spending a few weeks since the close of 
the season at Westport, Conn. Mr. 
Sokoloff has been invited to conduct the 
London Symphony in London and also 
to conduct during the Welsh Festival 
next month. The orchestra closed its 
season at the same time as the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and the members 
of the Orchestra, together with Mr. Soko- 
loff and Adella Prentiss Hughes, the 
manager, were entertained by the Cham- 
ber at a luncheon, following which the 
orchestra played an hour’s program. 
Former Secretary of War Baker de- 
livered an address, in which he paid a 
compliment to the orchestra for what it 
has done for music in Cleveland. 





Hempel Celebrates Wedding Anniversary 


Frieda Hempel and her husband, 
W. B. Kahn, who are spending the sum- 
mer in Europe, gave a dinner at the 
Ritz in London, last Thursday to cele- 
brate the fourth anniversary of their 
wedding. The prima donna was married 
at St. James Church, New York, on 
June 8, 1918. 
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wick never fails to be, is very evident. 

Mr. Kolar’s Rhapsody has an abun- 
dance of spirit. This was enhanced by 
the composer’s peppery beat, not quite 
like that of any other conductor the re- 
viewer has beheld in action. Utilizing 
Slovakian melodies and not scornful of 
Lisztian models, this young composer— 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s assistant in the 
Detroit Symphony—has utilized his 
powers of brilliant orchestration and 
skilful building of climaxes and con- 
trasts, to elaborate a serious work that 
has all the rhythmic fascination of jazz. 

There were wreaths, as well as recalls, 
for each of the three composer-conduc- 
tors. 

The most thoroughly satisfying music 
of the evening, however, was none of the 
three new works, but MacDowell’s D 
Minor Piano Concerto. It has been all 
too seldom played in recent years, for 
it is worthy of a place with the most 
popular works of its kind. Here is an 
authentic voice. This is music that is 
free of that synthetic, composite charac- 
ter which has come of too much worship 
at alien shrines. The older it grows, the 
more indivdual it sounds. Mr. Powell 
never has seemed more the master of 
his art than in his powerful and nobly 
proportioned performance of this work, 
in which the orchestra supported him 
creditably. Other numbers, ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Schmitt, were Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile, the Pizzicato 
Scherzo from the same _  composer’s 
Fourth Symphony, and Berlioz’ 
“Rakoczy” March. The ensemble, re- 
cruited largely from among present and 
former members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, was an excellent one. 


Fine Singing at Choral Concert 


At the choral concert Tuesday eve- 
ning, the Franck oratorio and the Cole- 
ridge-Taylor cantata were very credit- 
ably sung and played. Three of the 
Beatitudes—numbers four, five and six 
—were omitted. The chorus brought to 
the music a variety of tonal effect and a 
smoothness of delivery that bespoke care- 
ful attention to detail during many 
months of rehearsal. Conductor Paine 
was warmly applauded. The beautiful 
voices and finished art of Florence 
Hinkle and Merle Alcock were admir- 
ably chosen for the music which fell to 





them. The most important tenor |». 
ber, the solo of the Prologue, was ly 
sung by George Hamlin. The pas. «,, 
allotted to Satan were vigorously .),4 
effectively projected by Fred Ps 4 
Knight MacGregor delivered the 
of the Voice of Christ, with surety 4 
smooth tone. Elizabeth Bonner jj 
Raymond Frank cared capably for ir 
parts of the ensemble, the former _ g¢. 
ing the poignant music of the Mo, 
in the third Beatitude. 

In “A Tale of Old Japan,” Mrs \). 
cock, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. MacG: 
were heard again, together with Li is. 
Homer Stires, whose fresh and ry 
pretty light soprano enhanced the 
fulness and tenderness of the pm <j. 
which Coleridge Taylor wrote to »- 
picture the little O Kimi San of the ; «» 
by Alfred Noyes. Nothing could |, 
been lovelier than the duet, “Moon © ng 
Flower and Butterfly” as sung by °'rs. 
Stires and Mrs. Alcock. The chi rus 
again sang with grateful attention to 
nuance as well as surety, smoothness «nd 
pliancy, though not with the volun 
particularly with respect to the male 
voices—that might have been expecied. 
The orchestra at times was too loud in 
both the oratorio and the cantata. 

The beauty of the Franck score needs 
no new tribute to-day. The Coleridge- 
Taylor work, in spite of a plethora of 
three-four time and frequent narrow 
escapes from banality, retains an engag- 
ing tunefulness and the scoring is both 
varied and full of color. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 








MORE QUESTIONS» 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 
*‘Maker of Singers” 


Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near 
by but lacking in carrying quality 
at a distance? 

Why many singers are unsuccessful? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin 
and squeaky? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”’? 

The art of combining technique and in- 
terpretation ? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly”? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice 
technic ? 

That it is possible to have a resonance 
which is not jammed, pinched or 
forced? 

That diet affects the breath? 

That there is a science of deep breath 
taking and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or too 
low? 





Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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Musical America 


Representatives 
Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field intimately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 
service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program. State details. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In spite of all that has appeared in 
the press, in spite of the propaganda 
that has been made to inform our Amer- 
ican students, ambitious of fame in the 
concert or opera world as to actual con- 
ditions abroad, a great number are still 
obsessed with the insane idea that if 
they can only get over to Europe, obtain 
a little “atmosphere” and secure the hall- 
mark of European approval, they can 
come home and win a fortune. The ma- 
jority haven’t sufficient talent anyway 
and yet they think with half a trunkful 
of clothes, a letter or two of recom- 
mendation, a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand dollars in cash, they can live like 
princes, owing to exchange being large- 
ly in favor of this country, and so they 
are positively disinclined to listen to 
reason. Even before the war, of all 
the great number that went over to 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, not 
two in a thousand ever got anywhere. 
The tragedies that resulted were terrible. 
Since the war, things haven’t gotten 
better but worse. 

A very illuminating correspondence 
with regard to the situation recently ap- 
peared in the New York World, written 
by Maximilian Harden, the great Ger- 
man journalist, who gives a clear exposi- 
tion of the situation in Berlin. And 
what the situation is in Berlin is simply 
what it is in other European cities. 

Harden tells the story of a celebrated 
doctor who sent a woman patient to take 
the baths at a mineral spa. He gave 
her a sealed letter to a doctor there, 
telling her that it described her symp- 
toms. The woman, inclined to hypo- 
chondria, could not resist the opportu- 
nity to learn her true condition. She 
opened it to read: 

“Dear Colleague: I am sending you 
a golden goose, which I have plucked. 
You do likewise.” 

In many foreign countries, American 
Passports are regarded much as a letter 
describing the bearer as a golden bird 
which the natives should and must pluck. 
The general tendency in Europe to-day 
‘Ss to try and even up the difference in 
exchange by raising prices. The Ger- 
man hotelkeepers have raised prices so 
as to equalize the difference between the 
mark and the dollar. The French hotel- 
Xeepers have done the same. All the 
we stores have followed their ex- 
ample, 

: Harden tells us that an American who 
Anded at Bremen and who was suffering 
‘rom sea sickness called in a doctor who 
pres¢1 ibed an aspirin tablet and charged 
“'m two thousand marks for a_ten- 
minute visit. A box at the opera, which, 
vt will say, cost six hundred marks, 
vhen they find out that the applicant is 
om \merican or an Englishman, is 
‘Tomptly boosted to twenty-four hun- 
‘red marks. 

P h some of the hotels, especially in 
, nm. It has come to my knowledge 
de they insist on bills being paid in 
“Vance in American dollars and not 
7 an marks. 

.trden excoriates the belief that the 
\ 88s of 300,000,000 people can be 


allevated by charging a few thousand 


4. lers enormous prices. He says that 


| 1S as childish as the communist mud- 


ad’s demand that Amschel Roths- 


child of Frankfort should divide his for- 
tune with all. 

What do you suppose Amschel did? 

Why, when the demand was made, he 
turned to his cashier and said: “Give 
this man three marks. That is his exact 
share.” 

There is one point that Harden might 
have taken up, and that is the attitude 


- of the foreign press to students and 


ambitious débutantes. The student, un- 
less a genuine genius, will not get the 
great teacher. He will only get the as- 
sistant, generally a talented pupil pay- 
ing for his lessons that way, but the 
student will pay the price of the great 
man. 

In the case of the débutante, the 
method pursued in Berlin is simple. Of 
course, the critics could not be paid, but 
the débutante or the débutante’s parents 
are approached by a very soft-spoken 
gentleman who suggests that it might be 
wise to employ one or two of the critics 
for “a few-finishing lessons.” In Italy 
and France, the situation is not even as 
decent as that. Criticism is sold by the 
line, inch and yard. The more you pay, 
the more you get. 

Then the American girl cannot run 
about the streets abroad, unprotected as 
she can at home. 

Isn’t it high time that through the 
press, from the platform, from the pul- 
pit, a warning should be issued, the truth 
told, the situation exposed as it is? 

* ok * 


Recently, I wrote you about the ladies 
of prominence who are interested in par- 
ticular symphony conductors and who, 
therefore, through their enthusiasm have 
unfortunately produced the prima donna 
conductor. 

There is, however, one woman of high 
standing in the symphonic world in New 
York who is not a hero-worshipper and 
that is Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, wife of 
the president of the National City Bank, 
the greatest bank we have here. Mrs. 
Mitchell is chairman of the educational 
committee of the Philharmonic and has 
done notable work to aid that excellent 
organization. 

a * * 

You may recall that some time ago I 
told you that Mme. Johanna Gadski was 
about to reappear and sing before a 
mixed audience under the auspices of the 
New York Evening Mail at one of its free 
concerts. I knew that she was going to 
sing at a great German music festival 
in Brooklyn, where naturally she would 
receive an ovation, but it was interest- 
ing to know how a mixed audience such 
as gathers at the Mail concerts would 
receive her and also how the voice of this 
artist of international reputation would 
appear. 

At the Mail concert, after the an- 
nouncement had been made that Mme. 
Gadski was to sing, the place was 
jammed long before the hour of opening. 
It was estimated that over 5000 people 
had come who were unable to get in. 
When Mme. Gadski appeared on the 
stage, she was greeted by tumultuous 
applause and had to bow again and 
again. Demands were made for in- 
numerable encores. 

Now, as regards the voice—that, 
Charles D. Isaacson, who conducts the 
Mail concerts, says, is in better condition 
than it was for years before she left the 
Metropolitan. He also says that the ter- 
rible strain through which she went dur- 
ing the war seems to have developed her, 
so that she makes a stronger appeal than 
ever. She seems to be more human. 

So Mr. Isaacson puts up quite frankly 
the question as to what our attitude 
should be in this matter. He _ be- 
lieves now that the war is over and we 
have won out. that the time has come for 
us to try to forgive even though we can 
never forget and that certainly if there 
is any hope of the nations getting to- 
gether again in something like amicable 
intercourse, nothing can aid more than 
music, certainly when it is interpreted 
by artists of renown. 

He makes no special appeal for Mme. 
Gadski. We all know what she did, but 
she paid the price in that she was vir- 
tually forced from the concert and opera 
field for several years. He thinks when 
all is considered that we can afford to 
be generous, sink whatever resentment 
we may have justly against the woman 
in our admiration for the artist who 
comes before us again with her voice, 
her talent and all her old powers re- 


newed. 
* * oe 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, interviewed by 
the London critics, discussed the Russian 
modernists. He said he was not a con- 
servative but he was not able to go as 
far as some of his contemporaries. He 
stops, so to speak, half way. 


He said there was much in Scriabine’s 
work that he admired. He considered 
his Fifth Sonata a chef d’oeuvre but he 
never could appreciate the Sixth. It 
seems Scriabine, who was a friend of 
Rachmaninoff’s, often played this par- 
ticular sonata to him, but Rachmaninoff 
told him then what he says now, that it 
is beyond his power of appreciation. 

That, by the bye, is Rachmaninoff’s 
attitude to Stravinsky, whose immense 
talent he admires and whose power over 
the orchestra he admits is consummate, 
and who has composed masterly things. 
He considers “Petrouchka” a brilliant 
work, but Stravinsky has now traveled 
along a road where Rachmaninoff cannot 
follow him. Rachmaninoff ended the dis- 
cussion by saying that it was not that 
he did not like Stravinsky’s most modern 
compositions but that he does not under- 
stand them. Let me assure the eminent 
Rachmaninoff that there are a great 
many besides himself who cannot under- 
stand some of Stravinsky’s music. 


* * * 


Apropos of the London critics, they 
have been delivering panegyrics on Clar- 
ence Whitehill’s singing in the perform- 
ances of the British National Opera 
Company. Three of the four evenings 
were devoted to the “Ring” in English. 
Years ago I wrote you that Whitehill, an 
American, by the bye, was exceptional 
as a singer and as an artist. Ee stood 
out head and shoulders above most of 
them. It was not only his fine presence, 
splendid voice, his artistic power, but his 
wonderful diction. This made it a sheer 
delight to listen to him. He backed it all 
with the virility of a fine, masculine per- 
sonality. 

* * ok 

In Vienna, with all their troubles, they 
still find happiness in opera. Naturally 
they look to Richard Strauss when he 
brings out new works. His pantomime 
“Josefslegende,” which was composed 
some years ago, made a sensation. Per- 
haps we shall hear this version of the 
old Bible story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, but no doubt in deference to the 
prevailing wave of respectability which 
is passing over our world, it will be cen- 
sored and adapted to American puri- 
tanical taste. 

As presented in Vienna, we see Poti- 
phar’s wife and Mr. Potiphar surrounded 
by a brilliant court. The crowd is pre- 
sented in Italian costumes of the six- 
teenth century. This might be called 
bringing the affair up to date, but it 
made a gaily-colored picture. Then the 
most beautful girls of Vienna dance in 
fantastic Oriental eostumes, while naked 
boxers have a fight. There is, of course, 
characteristic music to the fight. Mrs. 
Potiphar through all this remains life- 
less, as the report goes, without taking 
any interest in the proceedings. Joseph, 
as a youthful shepherd, dances before 
her. Mrs. Potiphar becomes interested. 

The next scene is in the night. Joseph 
is asleep. Mrs. Potiphar is shown glid- 
ing towards him wearing a silver mantle 
with white veils. Miss Gutheil, who was 
Mrs. Potiphar, passes through the scale 
of passions to a paroxysm of despised 
love and wrath, wrath that culminates at 
the end of the play in her stranglmg 
herself with her own pear! necklace while 
Joseph is led away by an archangel. 

Surely if this affair is given here, they 
will have to call in former Postmaster 
Hays to pass on it and eliminate any- 
thing which might arouse evil passions. 
Our very susceptible American youth 
and baldheads must be protected at all 
hazards. 

To show you what strenuous efforts 
are being made to keep us pure and unde- 
filed, let me say that recently I witnessed 
a performance of a fine film entitled 
“Nero,” from which everything that 
might even dimly be considered “im- 
proper” because it related to “sex” had 
been carefully eliminated so that we 
finally wondered what all the fuss was 
about. 

I witnessed another film which had 
been produced in Europe at vast expense 
entitled “Pharaoh’s Loves.” Pharaoh 
was made to fall in love with a captured 
slave and to conduct himself with such 
scrupulous propriety that the slave lady 
was able to declare, when she fell into 
her lover’s arms at the conclusion of the 
various rumpuses, “I am his queen but 
not his wife.” Propriety having thus 
been preserved and history sent to the 
devil, everybody left, comforted by the 
happy ending. 

What the position of a woman, espe- 
cially a slave woman, was in those olden 
days, does not matter to our censors. 

In the general white washing, they 
have gone so far as to present a film in 
which Lucrezia Borgia, who has been de- 
picted in the pages of history as a pretty 
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All Uphill Work Is Not Confined to Build- 
ing a Reputation as a Singer of Opera, as 
Viafora Has Pictured in This Sketch of 
Giacomo Rimini. The Baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Is a Devotee of Gasoline 
Vehiculation, and When He Is Not Sing- 
ing “Amonasro,” “Rafaele,”’ “Iago,” “Fal- 
staff” or “Jack Rance,” He Is Likely to 
Be Seen Tuning Up His Motor to the 
High Notes of Some Steep Up-Grade 





bad lot, whose special delight was poison- 
ing her rivals and collecting sweethearts, 
is shown as a very proper person. 

If the verities had to be smashed, one 
thing was saved from assault and that 
was the “virtue of the American people.” 

* * 


An important announcement has just 
been made with regard to the proposed 
People’s Temple of Music, Art and 
Drama, which is to be erected as a me- 
morial to the soldier dead. A committee 
of prominent people has already been an- 
nounced, headed by Otto H. Kahn and 
other sponsors, which includes your edi- 
tor. The site proposed on Fifty-ninth 
Street near Columbus Circle could not 
be better. It faces the park and thus it 
is easy of access to people on the west 
and the east sides, while an opportunity 
is afforded to add dignity to the struc- 
tures by taking down a bit of the park 
wall and adjusting that part of the park 
to the entrance. 

There had been some talk that certain 
interests were anxious to secure a loca- 
tion on Broadway opposite the Metro- 
politan Opera House. That would have 
been a mistake. That part of Broad- 
way is already going into business more 
and more and has seen its day. 

One of the prominent personages 
named on the committee to carry the 
project through is Harry W. Watrous, 
vice-president of the National Academy 
of Design and president of the National 
Academy Association, comprising ten art 
societies, including the Academy of De- 
sign. Mr. Watrous is out expressing his 
delight at the scheme. He says that he 
can speak for the artists in saying that 
they will be glad to help along. New 
York being already the financial and mu- 
sical center of the world, this enterprise 
will make it the art center as well. 

“New York,” said Mr. Watrous, “is 
the home of more artists, painters and 
sculptors than perhaps all the rest of 
the country put together, and yet we have 
never been able to call it a great art 
center because of our unfortunate lack 
of exhibition facilities.” For that rea- 
son, he welcomed the new enterprise. As 
an instance of how backward we are, he 
said that the exhibitions at the National 
Academy held at the Fine Arts Building 
on Fifty-seventh Street are restricted 
because it barely accommodates 250 pic- 
tures and yet over 2000 are generally 
sent in. The result is that there has 
been a disinclination among our artists 
to send their pictures. Many of the best 
men keep out of the exhibitions. 

* * * 


Our friend, John F. Raftery, who 
covers the world every day in a page in 
the New York American, says: “The plan 
of the National Music Federation to cre- 
ate a music portfolio for a member of 
the President’s cabinet, would win more 
attention and approval if the proiect 
considered the interests of painting, 
sculpture, drama and the other arts as 
well as music.” 

That has always been the plea of your 
editor. In his public addresses he has 
urged the establishment of a National 
Conservatory of Music and of a Ministry 
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of Fine Arts, with the secretary as a 
member of the President’s cabinet, just 
as they have in all foreign countries. 

The movement for the recognition of 
the value of music, drama and the arts 
is growing apace all the time, but as I 
have told you and as your editor has 
stated, it is no good making frontal at- 
tacks upon politicians. The thing to do 
is to get at the voters and let them bring 
pressure on the politicians, for all the 
politicians know is the vote. It is the 
only thing they consider. 

We certainly ought to be able to put 
over the recognition of the value of the 
cultural influences which are coming to 
be more and more understood every day, 
as we find that there is something in life 
besides the material. 

We are beginning to realize that the 
cultural has not only a purpose but a 
power in shaping the destinies of man. 


* * 


To show you that things are moving 


in this country and in the direction of the 
recognition of the value of music, let me 
bring to your attention the city of St. 
Louis, which not so: long ago, though 
the. home of a large number of Germans, 
was considered a pretty poor town for 
any traveling musical organization or 
artist, however eminent. Not long ago, 
however, St. Louis changed and orga- 
nized a Civic Music Society, which em- 
braces everybody interested in music 
whether as professionals or amateurs. It 
has been a great success. 

Out of this situation there developed 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera, given at 
the Municipal Theater at Forest Park. 
They. are about to hold the fourth an- 
nual season of this municipal opera. They 
will give DeKoven’s “The Highwayman,”’ 
with a cast headed by Sophie Brandt, a 
native of St. Louis. There will be a 
chorus of 100 St. Louis boys and girls. 
St. Louis claims to have the only mu- 
nicipal opera company in America. The 
season runs eight weeks. The advance 
sale is already nearly $100,000. The the- 
ater holds not quite 10,000. Out of this 
10,000 some 1700 seats are free. Think 
of it! 

Best of all, last season the enterprise 
cleared over $24,000. This money goes 
back into the productions according to 
the charter. Some of the surplus was 
used to start a Municipal Opera Chorus 
School, which St. Louis claims is the only 
municipal school of the kind in America. 
In this school some 250 St. Louis boys 
and tirls are trained in preparation for 
the season. Out of that number, 100 have 
been selected for this year’s chorus. They 
hope to develop the school not only for 
training a chorus but for training prin- 
cipals for opera. 

If they can do this in St. Louis, why 
not in New York? We have here. I 
think, as much talent as they have out 
there. 

* * 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who has giv- 
en many of us entertainment as we read 
his Sherlock Holmes stories, is here ex- 
ploiting his views of another life and 
assuring us that he has talked with no 
end of his old friends and even with his 
own son, who had died. This has given 
comfort to believers in spiritualism but 
it has also aroused the opposition of the 
disbelievers and the hilarity of the scep- 
tical. But now comes that eminent 
French astronomer, Camille Flammarion, 
and offers.us proofs of his conviction 
that the soul lives after the decomposi- 
tion of the body, is endowed with facul- 
ties still unknown to science and can 
manifest itself, at. a distance, without 
the mediation of the senses. 

Flammarion -tells us that he has been 
fifty years studying this question and 
that he applied the same rules he did to 
scientific research. 

Among the proofs he offers are cases 
of dead persons fulfilling promises, giv- 
ing notice of their own demise and giv- 
ing warning of events which afterward 
materialized, even such as the execution 
of vengeance for wrongs through medi- 
ums previously unaware of the wrongs 
done. 

Among the proofs, he cites one con- 
cerning the late noted composer, Saint- 
Saéns, who, he says, iust before his 
death related the fact that on the last 
day of the war of 1870, while he was 
dining with some comrades at an’ ad- 
vanced post, he distinctly heard the 
chanting of’ the theme around which he 
later composed his famous requiem. From 
this phenomenon, he had a ‘presentiment 
of misfortune and later learned that his 


friend, the great artist, Henri Regnault, 
had died that same instant. Flammarion 
also gives a number of other cases. 
One thing is certain, we are on the 
verge of great discoveries. The wireless 
and radiophone prove it. 
* os * 


That delightful entertainment, the 
“Chauve-Souris,’ has been moved from 
its old location where it made its début 
to the Century Roof, which seats between 
500 and 600 people. The auditorium is 
of that intimate character for which the 
inimitable manager, Nikita Balieff, has 
been pleading for a long time as the me- 
dium best calculated to show what his 
Russian artists can do. 

A select and appreciative audience 
celebrated the occasion. In between the 
two parts, there was displayed a cur- 
tain which was said to represent 150 of 
New York theatrical first nighters. That 
made the 500 break their necks to see if 
they were in it. Many found out they 
weren't. 

Of the old entertainment, the celebrat- 
ed “Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” re- 


mained. The other numbers were all 
artistic. The cries for the inimitable 
“Katinka” were natural. , 


That Nikita got an ovation was to be 
expected, for his own performance is the 
most attractive part of the show. His 
placid moonlike countenance, his inimit- 
able broken English, which he has culti- 
vated with the utmost care, give the af- 
fair a humorous and indeed at times a 
satirical touch that make it unique. 

One of the most important numbers 
was “The King Orders the Drums to 
Be Beaten.” 

The auditorium has been decorated 
with scenes from Russian fairy tales. 
The decoration being Slavic, is some- 
what garish to our Occidental taste. 

Though the prices are high, over five 
dollars being charged for an orchestra 
seat, the house should be crowded, for 
there is nothing like it in New York. 

One cannot help thinking, however, 
that these Russians who represent the 
life of the kingdom of the Czar before 
the revolution mean more than just a 
delightful evening’s entertainment which 
you are not likely to forget. Their very 
intensity, their costumes, the raw, violent 
contrasts of color, tell us the story of a 
great overturning.” It may herald the 
rise of the Orient against the Occident, 
a renewal of the old struggle, which 
the Greeks stopped when the Persians 
threatened to invade Europe, which the 
Romans stopped when they overthrew 
Carthage, which the crusaders stopped 
when they conquered the Saracens, 
which the Spanish stopped when they 
expelled the Moors. 

Now the Orient is rising again, in 
India, in Africa, and above all in Rus- 
sia. These peoples who have gone 
through the agonies of the ages under 
unscrupulous, autocratic rulers, are 
coming up unkempt, brutal, half-starved 
but under it all with a wonderful ideal- 
ism which sends them to the conflict 
with supreme contempt for death, yes, 
for life itself. , 

You think the struggle about which 
you read in the papers is between states- 
men at Genoa, at The Hague, that it is 
over reparations or boundaries. 

The great struggle that is beginning 
now is being made by peoples who are 
asserting themselves, who are _ deter- 
mined to destroy the old order. They 
will attempt to destroy capitalism, prop- 
erty, and then build anew. Their ideas, 
their hopes may be impossible, if you 
like, but you will have to face them. 

They will establish new concepts of 
art, of music, of the drama—indeed they 
are doing it already. ; 

One thing is certain—they will for- 


ever abolish the smug respectability 
which characterized the old régime, 


whether you found it in Republican 


France, autocratic Germany or demo- 
cratic England. 
How we shall meet the issue in this 


country is a problem. It is already 
felt in eur political and industrial life. 
The old. order has passed! 
ry: * ok 


You have recorded the death of Lil- 
lian Russell, for years a favorite prima 
donna of light opera, a woman who had 
attained a national reputation. It seems 
only the other day that she was lectur- 
ing on how to live to be a hundred, 
though she herself passed away at sixty- 
one. 

She was never a great singer, which 
she knew herself, nor a great actress, 
which she also knew herself. How was 
it then that she obtained such remark- 
able popularity and had so many friends? 


It was because she represented a most 
charming, kindly and therefore attrac- 
tive personality. People liked her not 
because she was merely a_ beautiful 
woman, but because she liked them and 
radiated that influence. 

She was one of the first professionals 
to be made prominent by the photog- 
rapher at a time when photography was 
almost in its infancy. Her pulchritude, 
always adequately adorned, became 
known on cigarette boxes, catalogs, in 
advertisements of powders, puffs and 
perfumes. Indeed, there was scarcely 
a college boy or a bachelor who con- 
sidered his “diggins’” furnished unless it 
had a gorgeously mounted and framed 
picture of Lillian Russell. She was 
their fairy queen. 

Of the stories told about her and her 
various “affairs” and marriages, about 
one per cent were true. The rest were 
fictitious due to her prominence. In her 
earlier days, her one great affection 
was little Teddy Solomon, a clever com- 
poser, whom she married and by whom 
she had a daughter, and who brought 
her her first serious trouble when she 
found on going with him to London that 
he was already married. 

Her first matrimonial enterprise was 
with young Braham, son of Dave Bra- 
ham, the celebrated conductor of the 
Harrigan and Hart performances in the 
old theater on Broadway, Harrigan and 
Hart, who gave those inimitable sketches 
of New York lower life and who were 
indeed the Molieres of that time. 

Another venture was with Signor 
Perugini, whose real name was Chat- 
terton and with whom she appeared at 
the Casino, then in the early days of 
its success. Perugini was a graceful 
and agreeable person and when in pic- 
turesque costume looked “a very pretty 
fellow.” He had a good voice and sang 
well. He was so nice that Miss Lillian 
thought she would follow the old adage, 
“if at first you don’t succeed, try, try, 
try again.” 

When trouble came and she rejected 
Perugini, I happened to meet her. Il 
asked her quite frankly what was the 
cause of difference. “Oh,” said _ she, 
“the dear boy is impossible. He is, you 
know, stone deaf so it is a wonder how 
he gets through his performances, but 
you know after the opera is over and 
you are having a nice little supper with 
the only man you love—your husband— 
and maybe a few friends, and you ask 
him how you sang that night and he in 
response passes you the salt—it is the 
limit.” 

ie ot 

I can recall Lillian’s debut, made at 
old Tony Pastor’s vaudeville house, then 
on lower Broadway nearly opposite 
Niblo’s. I had been asked by a friend 
of her mother’s, Mrs. Leonard, a very 
capable woman and one of the first suf- 
fragettes, to get some notices for Lil- 
lian, so with Andrew C. Wheeler, the 
noted Nyim Krinkle, his nom de plume 
when he was on the World at the time, 
I went to the show. 

In between the vaudeville acts, we 
saw a sweet, gentle-faced girl come out 
and sing a ballad or two. The voice 
was musical, not very powerful and evi- 
dently untrained. She got considerable 
applause, she was so charming, so 
modest, and retiring. We all turned in 
and wrote something nice about her. 

The next we knew she was appearing 
to crowded houses under the management 
of the late Colonel McCall in a light 
musical piece called the ‘Snake 
Charmer” produced at the Bijou, then 
in the upper part of Broadway, at a time 
when Broadway beyond’ Forty-second 
Street was a wilderness. 

If you read the long list of comic and 
light operas in which she appeared as 
a star, you must realize that she never 
could have undergone the strain of such 
performances except she took mighty 
good care of herself, and studied hard. 
In the later part of her career she im- 
proved greatly as a_ singer, having 
placed herself under the care of the 
noted teacher, Mme. Cappiani. 

In the published reports of her career, 
no mention is made of the fact that 
Henry E. Abbey, at the time he was 
manager of the Metropolitan, undertook 
to produce English opera with Miss 
Russell. I believe he made_the attempt 
in London as well as here. It was not 
successful. Some said it broke Abbey. 
It couldn’t have dene that because he 
waS already broke. It simply added to 
his liabilities, over which he never 
worried—he let his creditors do that. 

There have been people who have 
looked upon Lillian Russell as simply a 
pretty woman without much brains. As 
a matter of fact, she was keen as a razor 
when she wanted to be and quick as a 
flash. One night at a suyper party, a 
young Englishman was present who had 
not long arrived in this country. Lillian 


good naturedly offered him some 
corn which had just come into sea 
With his eyeglass up, he declined 
dish, saying: “We give those th 
to the pigs in our country, don’t 
know?” 

“Take one,” said Lillian. 

After she married Moore, the di 
guished owner of the Pittsbu 
Leader, she devoted herself to p 
work and so rounded out her caree 
most noble fashion, endeared herse|! 
thousands. Thus when she passed 
the grief was universal. In all 
charities she came close to the pe 
and so came close to the hearts of 
people. 

Her story, if it were all told, w 
illustrate the struggle to win su 
of a woman who possessed that ) 
fatal gift—beauty. 

To the last she preserved her pers: 
charm, her pulchritude. She was aly 
tastefully and immaculately dressed 
remember on one occasion at the o} 
when she was in one box and anot 
prominent artist was in the next box. 
remarked that while the other promi: 
artist was continually fussing with 
powder puff, adjusting her hair, and 
dress, Lillian sat quietly, without mo\ 
an eyelash or a muscle, grand in 
splendid costume and conscious that 
a touch was needed after she had 
the expert fingers of her maid. 

Lillian Russell represented a_ pha 
of New York life that is past, never 
return, a phase when good fellows! 
meant more than dollars, when peo) 
were kindlier and the population 
not six millions as it is to-day, when 
didn’t have a million Russians and Pol 


eight hundred thousand Italians — 
about as many Germans, Austri: 
Czecho-Slovaks. But even then 


Irish ruled the roost and ran the t 
as they do to-day. 

Milady, you know, came out 0! 
little town in Iowa, which State 
given us many eminent people and t! 
most popular and indeed beloved p: 
donna of her time, says your 
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William Kroll, Winner 
of $1,000 Loeb Prize, 
Plans Further Studies 


View ¢ 


©) Keystone 


William Kroll. 


William Kroll of New York, winne 
the $1,000 Loeb Prize at the Institut 
Musical Art, continue his mus 
studies, in accordance with the pla! 
the founder of the award. Mr. Kroll, v 

awarded a medal for Pp 
ficiency in the artists’ course of — 
institution, is a violinist of individua 
and. much promise. His work has 
ceived the highest commendation f! 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of 
Institute. At the annual comic mus! 
production given recently by a cast 
cluding members of the graduating cla 
Mr. Kroll conducted the orchestra. 


Violinist 


will 


was also 


David Proctor, pianist and compo 
has lately joined the organization 
Harold Flammer, Inc., music publis! 
and will leave soon on an extended t 
through the United States and Can 
in the interests of his firm. 
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Expression—New Note of Humor in Later Utterances 


-M not a musician in any technical or 
| rofessional sense, and respect for my 
ions will be accorded me purely for 
reasons that I may possess a funda- 
tal and natural love and conception 
nusic, and an almost infallible mem- 
y for a certain sort of music, nurtured 
) sentiment rather than musical knowl- 
F I can only speak with any degree 
of authority on one phase of music, and 
that because of my early and intimate 
association with the singer and his song. 
| refer to the original music of the Amer- 

an Negro; that coming from within, 
and uttered by himself. 

[The most striking and characteristic 
‘all our music, in my humble opinion, 
; that drawn from the hearts of our 

ple who passed through the fires of 
‘ivil strife; a sad and tragic period 
which wrung from the heart its deepest 

notion and its truest expression. Broadly 
speaking, this epoch extended from a few 
years before the Civil War to about 1890, 
when sectional feeling was disappearing 
| the South had begun to revive. 

It was at that epoch that a distinctly 
w note was injected into the music of 
ir country. 

The music of the Negro long ago had 
tracted interest and attention and its 
fluence felt to a degree on the home 
lusic of our people. His songs were 
haracteristic and peculiar, full of simple 
ppealing melody, with that surcharged 

| yet suppressed feeling which 
sted far more than it expressed. 


sug- 


Spirituals, the Older Songs 
Most of the old songs of the Negro 
vere in spiritual or religious vein. 
Hence, to-day they are almost univer- 
sally designated as “Negro Spirituals.” 
Most of those sung nowadays are of this 
religious character. This is a peculiar 
fact and needs a further word of expla- 
nation. The work songs, love songs and 
songs of pastime are rare, as compared 
with the Negro’s religious songs, though 
there are many of them in the aggregate. 
[he reason is that religion was the only 
feeling that he was allowed to give free 
expression to. Moreover, it is ever the 
natural means through which oppressed 
human beings everywhere and always 
nave voiced their deeper feelings and sen- 
timent. 

Out of the reconstruction pericd has 


By GEORGE A. MILLER 


at last come a brighter, stronger and 
more beautiful musical expression which 
is now the common heritage of us all. Its 
inception and its inspiration and the oc- 
casion of its utterance can be best an- 
swered by giving a few striking examples 
of typical Negro songs uttered just when 
the hight of a new day was dawning, a 
sort of vocal daguerreotype of 1876-90, 
just after the Civil War. 

While the words to this music were 
most simple, sometimes negligible (for 
the Negro’s knowledge and vocabulary 
were extremely limited), yet there was 
no curb on his rising spirits and ex- 
uberant temperament, nor upon his nat- 
ural gift for rhythm and melody to which 
he gave expression in song. 


Gospel Train of Salvation 


Take the song ‘“‘“May Be de Las’ Time, 
I Don’ No.” Here is a_ militant 
enunciation in music, an inspiring com- 
position, typical of its kind. 


See de litenin’ flashin’ an’ I heahr de 
thunder roll, 
May be de las’ time, er I don’ no. 
Soun’ so like mah Jesus jes er plead- 
*v fer mah soul, 
May be de las’ time, I don’ no. 


Chorus: 
I don’ no, my Lohrd den, I don’ no, 
May be de las’ time, er I don’ no. 


Heahr de 
Chrischuns erbode, 
May be de las’ time, er I don’ no. 
Waitin’ fer de sinners fer ter mal 
up de lode, 
May be de las’ time, er I dow no. 


train eC) comm all dé 


Enjine blow yo wisle, 0-0-0; sinner 
git on; 
May be de las’ time, I don’ no. 
Peepul keep er comin’ an’ de train 
done gone, 
May be de las’ time, er I down’ no. 


Where is there a race that ever sang 
with such fervent abandon? “Soun’ the 
alarm,” the singer calls, from the heights, 
to the engineer on the “Gospel train” in 
the valley. Then his loud prayer that 
the sinner, too, repenting, may ride to 
Glory. Then he visualizes a great crowd 
of people coming to take the train—too 
late! Then, as a parting knell he cries, 
“May be de las’ time, I don’ no,” in which 
there may be left a glimmer of hope. 
Thus does he give voice to the great 
spectacle which he beheld through the 
eyes of his soul, there in the cotton field, 
while he stood leaning on his hoe. 
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~ Sounding the New Note. of Freedom in Negro Music 


tiow Negro Spirituals Have Developed Since the Emancipation—A Vocal Daguerreotype of 
the Reconstruction Period—Some Typical Songs Showing the Change in the Black Man’s 
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Now, after “freedom” he began to de- 
velop a sort of sense of humor, or rather 
his perspective had enlarged. More of 
the attributes of a man began to attach 
to his person; race consciousness began 
to faintly throb within him and he gave 
freer voice to his feelings even if in a 
most primitive way. Take “I Break by 
Baby,” as an example: 


Oh, Lohrd, do my Lohrd, 

I break, by Baby, Ie break by. 
Das all rite, Babe, das all rite. 
Wen I git my twen’-fi dollers 

I break, by Baby, le break by. 


Oh, Lohrd, do my Lohrd, 

I break, by Baby, Ie break by, 

You go tell um, 1 want my money; 
Wen I git my twen’-f’ dollers 

I break by Babe, le break by. 


Oh, Lohrd, do my Lohyrd, 

I break, by Baby, le break by. 
Nites er comin’, an’ I wanter ao home. 
You go git dat twen’-f’ dollers 

Das all rite, Babe, das all rite. 


He was now working as an indepen- 
dent man and contending for his pay, and 
then he loved in the manner of a man 
who would take and protect his woman. 
He appeals to his mate to help him 
“break by,” free himself of his condition 
that they may together fly from restraint. 
Note the plaintive, bitter appeal in the 
line “Das all rite, Babe.” Note the sad 
reflection that he may not yet be maste) 
of his own actions in the line, “Oh, Lord, 
do, my Lord.” Then he stoutly exclaims 
that when he gets his pay he’ll be free. 
This may have been the wail of a Negro 
in a “chain gang” who is still crying his 
claim to $25—perhaps the very reason 
for his incarceration. Negroes in chain 
gangs sang sometimes sadly, sometimes 
defiantly. They lost their freedom but 
not their voices. As-a matter of fact, 
I first heard this song from a plowhand 
on my father’s plantation in about the 
year 18838. It is likely more the Negro’s 
expression of an experience of his peace- 
ful occupation rather than of criminal 
adventure. 


“Coming Down to Jordan” 


The following song, “Comin’ Down to 
Jordan,” draws strongly on the Bible for 
its text. It has a common ancestry with 
the beautiful old deeply religious church 
hymn, “There is rest for the Weary.” 

The refrain “Comin’ down to Jordan, 
ha, hae, ha mie Lohrd,” is a call to 
Jehovah to meet the suppliant on the 
banks of the River of Eternal Life. 


Comin’ down, comin’ down, 

Comin’ down to Jordan, 

Den er ha hae ha mie Lohrd; 

In de mohrnin’, er ha, hae ha mie 
Lohrd. 

De tree of life is grow on— 

De other side er Jordan, den er ha 
hae, ete. . 

Dare is res’ fer you and res’ fer 
me 

On de other side er Jordan, den er 
ha hae, ete. 

De Promise Law is jes ercross de 
other side er Jordan, ete. 


One song, “In de Bimeby,”’ is at once 
a warning, a prophecy and a jubilant 
shout. The great procession is passing 
over the distant horizon, “down by de 
sunrise” with hope, fear and exultant 
anticipation, as it views the promised 
land where the singing angels are beck- 


oning them to jein the great chorus “in 
de bimeby.” 

The following song, “‘The Traveler,” 
is sung under certain conditions: 


I played cayrds en Lundon 
I played cayrds en Spain, 
l’se gwine back ter New York 
Ter play cayrds er gain. 


Clubs is my long suit, 
Seb’n-up is my game; 
Dey calls me de gambler, 

But dat ain’ mah name. 


My time ter shuffle, 
You cut de pack; 

I bet you er doller 
I gits de jack. 


Long time I’se trabeled, 
, 
No mo’ I roam; 
l’se gwine back ter Georgia, 
Case dar is mah home. 


The Negro sings this song when alone 
or separated from the other hands in the 
field. He is most likely to sing it in the 
middle of the afternoon of a dizzy hot 
day farthest removed from either the 
dinner hour or “quit’n’ time.” He is 
voicing a day-dream in his long-sus- 
tained, lazy tones; his mental vision is 
distant and dim. There is here, as in 
many others, a suggestion of the Ori- 
ental permeating the history of Ethiopia. 
Opera Increases’ Rates for 
Visiting Foreigners 


Munich 


Tickets at two rates, one for native 
Germans and one for foreigners, varying 
in price 1000 marks, are sold at the 
Munich State Opera, according to a 
dispatch received recently by the New 
York World. The message states that 
Mrs. Fred A. Britten, wife of a Con- 
gressman from Illinois, purchased two 
box seats at 200 marks each from her 
hotel porter, and after being seated at 
the opera was told a mistake had been 
made and that it was necessary to pay 
2000 more marks Refusing to pay the 
extra amount she was required to leave. 
According to the cable, the Opera pub- 
lishes daily the difference in prices ex 
acted from foreigners and from natives. 


Wins Only Hisses in 


Berlin 


“Second Caruso” 


Bernardo De Muro, a tenor who was 
billed as a “second Caruso” in Berlin, 
was hissed at his first performance at 
the Staatsoper when he sang in “Il Trov- 
atore” and broke down completely, ac 
cording to a dispatch to the New York 
Herald. De Muro, it is said, turned 
down a substantial offer to sing in this 
country because of his love of German 
music and his desire to make a success 
in Berlin. His appearance was more 
widely ‘heralded than that of any artist 
in many years. A subsequent perform- 
ance in “Aida” failed to mitigate the 
first impressions. 


N. Y. Philharmonic to Open Season in 


October 
The Philharmonic Society of New 
York announces that its eighty-first 


season will open on Oct. 26 at Carnegie 
Hall, Josef Stransky. conducting. The 
personnel of the orchestra will include 
102 players, ninety-seven of whom have 
already signed contracts. The society has 
decided to move its business offices from 
Carnegie Hall to the new Fisk Building 
at Fifty-seventh Street and Broadway. . 
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Fellowships for Americans 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


One of the very best developments in 
our musical life in recent years seems 
to me to be the growing custom of 
awarding music fellowships to our really 
talented musicians. 

It is true that the _ short-visioned 
might decry the value of a sojourn 
gratis in so idyllic an environment as 
mere “loafing.” I do not agree. As 
student and later as teacher, I experi- 
enced the really formidable obstacles 
that lie in the way of devoting one’s 
life to artistic expression. I do not 
wish to seem of a carping turn of mind. 
But when nearly all the community and 
nation live by the approved expedient 
of getting more than one gives, a soli- 
tary person can’t hope to set up in op- 
position an ideal program for “taking no 
thought for the morrow.” There is the 
reason why the poor music teacher in- 
sists on having his fee—everybody is so 
much more shocked than when the 
butcher, for instance, profiteers! 

Meanwhile, he forfeits his true func- 
tion, in so far as his hopes of becomin 
a significant composer are justified and 
he neglects his gift. Thank God that 
some of the eager and dowered youth 
may be spared the deadening despair 
of beating against a hard, closed door! 
if these fellowships do nothing more, 
they will give courage and time to ex- 
press freely. We will, of course, judge 
the product—so that the holders of these 
honorable awards should, and doubtless 


will, esteem them as precious and unique 
opportunities. “EARNEST.” 
Chicago, June 7, 1922. 


eS 
“Paganini’s Secret” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


No more startling information has 
been given for months in your highly 
esteemed magazine than that appearing 
in the issue of May 27, relating to the 
Paganini “secret.” 

Can it be possible that after Sevcik 
has written his lengthy treatise; after 
Auer has published his book, “How I 
Teach the Violin;” after Goby Eber- 
hardt’s, Robert E. Walker’s and Mr. 
Green’s discoveries as to what “was” 
Paganini’s “Secret”—and after Arthur 
M. Abell’s series of articles on Paganini, 
which appeared a long time ago in a 
well-known musical weekly—after all 
these have been tried out on us, now we 
are to receive another “shock?” 

Valentina, if you have that “famous 
secret,” craved by all violinists for many 
years, each and every one of us, young 
and old will willingly make you a mil- 
lianairess, if you’ll only let us have it 
before we arrive at that state of de- 
crepitude when our fingers can no longer 
press the “cut-gut.” 

Pray, one question: Why was it with- 
held from 1900 till now, without ever 
being given to the world of violinists? 
It may be authentic as to chirography, 
but does it tell anything that we do not 
know? If so, let’s have it. If you would 
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Scarlatti Family Tree 


Question Box Editor: 


Recently in doing some research on 
comparative early Italian arts, I find 
many references to Scarlatti. In some 
of these he is called Alessandro and in 
others Giuseppe Domenico. Are there 
more than one Scarlatti or is this merely 
a mistake? FRANK V. LINDSAY. 

Nashville, Tenn., May 31, 1922. 

Alessandro and Giuseppe Domenico 
were two different composers, respec- 
tively father and son. The Scarlatti 
family, like the Bachs, had many musical 
representatives. Besides these two, 
there were three other musicians of lesser 
fame, Francesco, brother of Alessandro, 
Giuseppe, son of Giuseppe Domenico, and 
Pietro, probably a nephew of Domenico. 

ie lie 


Concerning “Amico Fritz” 


Question Box Editor: 


In the Ravinia Park list of operas for 
this summer, Mascagni’s “Amico Fritz” 
is mentioned for production. Has it ever 
been produced in New York? 

ISABEL MCGOWAN. 

Elgin, Ill., June 4, 1922. 


“Amico Fritz’ was performed twice 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, in the 
season of 1893-4. There is no record of 
its ever having been given since. 
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Monks of Solesmes 


Question Box Editor: 


In an article on liturgical music, I find 
a passing reference to research at 
Solesmes. Can you explain this to me? 
A. ROBERT ROBERTS. 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 5, 1922. 


The reference was probably to the 
work done by the monks of Solesmes, 
who were members of the Benedictine 
order, and belonged to Solesmes, France. 
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These monks have become famous for 
their research in liturgical music. They 
have also established a printing press 
with especial type for music. They have 
left France, however, since the Law of 
Associations was passed, and now are 
established in England, where they con- 
tinue their researches. 
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Some Pronunciations 


Question Bex Editor: 


Would you be so kind as to tell me how 
the following names are pronounced: 
Poulenc, Milhaud, Tailleferre, Honegger, 
Béla Bart6k. Also who are the follow- 
ing, and give me the pronunciation of 
their names: Dukas, Fauré, Bruneau, De 
Bréville. L. M. W. 

Denver, Col., May 31, 1922. 


Approximate pronunciations are: 
Poo-lahnk, Meel-oh, Tiey-fair, On-egger, 
Baila Bahr-tok. Paul Dukas, pro- 
nounced Doo-kah, is a French composer, 
critic and at present a member of the 
faculty of the Paris Conservatory. His 
best known work here is “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” for orchestra. Gabriel 
Fauré, pronounced Foh-ray, is an organ- 
ist and composer, and present director 
of the Paris Conservatory. Alfred Bru- 
neau, pronounced Broo-noh, is a French 
critic and composer; many of his ‘works 
have been performed at the Paris Opéra 
and Opéra Comique and_ elsewhere. 
Pierre de Bréville, pronouncd Pe-air de 
Bray-vee, is a French teacher, critic and 
composer, and a member of the faculties 
of the Schola Cantorum and Paris Con- 


servatory. 
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Whereabouts of Artists 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you please tell me where Melba, 
Culp and Amato live? Are they singing 
in opera or concert? 

ROBERT T. TANGEMAN. 

Wapakoneta, Ohio, May 26, 1922. 

Mme. Melba makes her home in Vic- 
toria, Australia; Mme. Culp in Messers- 
dorf, Bohemia, and Mr. Amato has now 
returned to Italy. Mme. Melba has been 
giving concerts in Australia recently. 
Neither Mme. Culp or Mr. Amato, from 
present reports, will give concerts this 


summer. 








tell us how to “jump” from one position 
to another and not trust to God and luck, 
then give us the little secret formula, 
name your price, and that quickly, so 


that we may “arrive” before we “de- 


part!” 
R. FREDERICK GROVER. 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 3, 1922. 


Pt eet SD 
A Tribute from San Francisco 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Music is such an effective aid to 
lighten the burdens of the psycho-biolog- 
ical homo sapiens. (Some day that will 
be a real label for more than a few.) | 
Mr. Freund’s activities are appreci- 
ated here, though we are far from your 
cultured center. Such work as he is do- 
ing should reap its golden harvest year 
by year not only in quantity but in 
quality. I want you to know that we ad- 
mire and love him for the constructive 
work he is giving his energy for. 
Dr. J. F. SIGWART, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 27, 1922. 


wat lf 
Why Import Our Conductors? 


Dear Mephisto: 

I wish to express the sincere apprecia- 
tion I feel each week as I read your in- 
teresting Musings. In the issue to hand, 
where you deal with the question of the 
importation of conductors from Europe, 
I felt a certain amount of pointed 
interest. 

Having been born in England, and 
having a certain amount of talent for 
the writing of light opera music, which 
those who heard it enthusiastically in- 
dorsed, I was called upon to undergo the 
same kind of national boycott. In Eng- 
land it is just the same as you remark 
with America. The foreigner with the 
high faluting name is welcomed with 
open arms and paid big sums to do noth- 
ing better, in many cases, than native 
talent can do, with the result, as in my 
case, that we have to quit our own land 
and emigrate to other fields of service 
to eke out a living. 

It is time that the people on this con- 
tinent began to realize that there are 
men of great ability among their own 
countrymen, and that as long as the 
policy of importing strangers is pursued 
without first giving the worthy of our 
own kindred an opportunity to become 
leaders of musical thought and interpre- 
tation, we are stifling our nationally 
ambitious sons, and making our music a 
model of some other making. We want 
our music to be the reflection of our own 
national ideals, and we can only secure 
this by having men who are born and 
raised in our own sphere and know the 
pulsation and thrill of the national pulse. 

Another thing where I think you hit 
the nail on the head is the exodus of 
aspiring singers, etc., to rush to the 
European continent to get “atmosphere.” 
There is a deep-rooted notion in this 
country which is less musically developed 
than the United States, that to get either 
a vocal or pianistic training, it is neces- 
sary to incur the expense of spending 
several years in Europe. Anyone with a 
fat banking account might advanta- 
geously devlete it in some measure by 
“taking in” the musical atmosphere of 
Europe, but the average aspiring song- 
bird can secure an efficient vocal train- 
ing on this side of the Atlantic. 

Your note of warning is very oppor- 
tune and you are quite right in saying 
that the “atmosphere” in many European 
countries is not what it was before 1914. 
I take off my hat to the wonders of the 
musical heritage of Europe, but it seems 
to me that the mecca of musical culture 
and atmosphere during the next century 
will be west of Europe, by the way we 
are developing, if native talent gets a 
chance. , 

Yours with warmest. wishes, 

CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 


Calgary, Alta., Canada, June 1, 1922. 
PAT ATS 


Musical America’s 1922 Guide 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Let me express my appreciation of 
that masterpiece, the 1922 MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDB, which has just reached 
me. It is a veritable musical encyclo- 


pedia and is invaluable to any mus 4, 
I used the 1921 GUIDE constantly )). 
ing the past year in looking up er. 
ences nowhere else obtainable. Th. ep. 
larged GUIDE for 1922, with its led 
information, is a volume no musici. 5, 
artist could well get along withou |; 
is a monument that stands alone, Ww. 
ing the integrity and foresight 0 th, 
publishers of the greatest musica! y,. 
nal in the world. JUNE L. Brig: 
Bangor, Me., May 24, 1922. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERIC. 
We have a copy of the 1922 Musica; 

AMERICA’S GUIDE, and find it re jete 

with splendid and valuable genera) jp. 


formation. While the writer has ey 
across the continent some thirty-six 
times in behalf of the San Carlo ang 
other enterprises, he finds in the ney 


GUIDE much new material which s}oulq 
prove a great time-saver to both man. 
ager, promoter and advance agent. TH, 
GUIDE should be on the desk of every 
artist, teacher, and manager of musica! 
affairs. 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Business Manager, 
San Carlo Opera Company. 
New York, June 9, 1922. 


Concerning the Stadium Concerts 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

The editorial, ‘Novelties at the Stad. 
ium,” in the issue of MusIcaL AMEnric, 
for June 10, mentioned a matter with 
which I perfectly agree. That is, that 
these New York orchestral programs 
would profitably be made as vital as 
possible. Although they have usually 
consisted mainly of superior music, 
there is a tendency in all summer series 
to perform things repeatedly, that per- 
haps do not merit it. Perhaps the theory 
is that one’s critical powers suffer par- 
tial paralysis from the season’s heat, or 
that music with lemonade makes each 
sip sweeter! 

To all conductors of “Pop” concerts 
throughout the nation, patrons might 
profitably say: “Here is a chance for 
real variety!” If necessary, we will 
not judge the players’ efforts so severely 
as we should during the winter. But 
give us a few American works, rather 
than the two millionth performance of 
“L’Arlésienne” or “Peer Gynt.” 

D. WALTER HENDRICKS. 

New York, June 8, 1922. 


et Nt 
The Vibratory System 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
I do not pretend to know the true 
method for training the voice. Perhaps 
if I did I should not be a student, but 
would be turning my famous recipe into 
“the long green.” Let me tell you of 
one system I have heard about that 


anyone in the _ kindergarten would 
naturally look at with considerable 
doubt. 


There is the “Shivering Ague” Sys 
tem; my own title. Its object is thal 
the poor student should become quite 
resonant, vibratory and “at home’ to 
shakes and oscillations. (Perhaps 
helps one to manipulate quavers?) When 
one has learned to rattle without a s!'p, 
the simple rudiments of music are e- 
gun. Need I go into the details de- 
scribed to me of how one reaches the 
desired state? One takes one’s nose be- 
tween the right forefinger and thum), 
supporting the elbow in the left pam, 
with the wrist pressed close to the boc) 
Then through the pinched nostrils 0” 
sings—no, not really, but emits abort! 
musical sounds, as resonant as possi)!¢. 
So one acquires facility in communic3t 
ing vibration from the nose to the ¢> 
bow, then into the other arm and to the 
body. When you are a perfect vio!!! 
box, you are assigned a simple ditty: 
Meanwhile the strain upon the neg” 
bors is, I am told, quite awful. 

Other methods are legion. I will 
bear particularizing. It is enough ' 
say that, from descriptions of “vo-c& 
placing” in prospectuses, you would %% 
little surprised if this operation 
sisted in the teacher’s employing for 
or the bare hand. I can only advise 
fellow-students to be patient! 

“CARNEGIE HALL HABITU! 

New York, June 5, 1922. 
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DANGER TO MUSIC IN TARIFF BILL 
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sd for Protest on Proposals Relating to Music and Books on Music Is 
Imperative in Interests of Art—Copyright Situation Also Affects 


Musicians—Enactment of Amendments Urged to Secure Needed 
[Improvements to Make Foreign Works on the Fine Arts More Easily 


Accessible 


By L. J. de Bekker 
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OST of the thousands of people who read MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA are too deeply imbued with the professional spirit 
of self-sacrifice to give thought to new legislation, state 
or national, which may affect their interests. 
can escape financial responsibilities, nor the anxieties 
which attend them, especially during a period of recon- 
struction; but the artist, whether creative or interpre- 
tative, worthy the name, is chiefly concerned with things 
which add to the joy of life, which ennoble it. 
financial situation seems relatively of small importance. 


No one 


The 


And it is. Owing 


fifty billions, while assets, chiefly inconvertible, need not be reckoned, as a 
nation we are trying to skimp along and pass the burden to posterity. An 
individual in the same position would be hopelessly insolvent, but wiseacres 
at Washington continue to juggle taxation figures, and there are still songs 
to be sung and scores to be written, so why should the musician worry? 


Two measures now pending in the Con- 
gress, are, however, of almost personal 
concern to musicians—copyright and the 
tariff. A protest against increased taxa- 
tion in general at this time would be 
futile. But if musicians as a class have 
views to express concerning new laws 
directly dealing with their science and 
their art, let them now speak, or forever 
hold their peace. 

As to copyright, there is danger that 
the patient efforts of a generation to 
enact legislation which would place the 
United States on a plane with other civ- 
ilized nations, may be defeated through 
inertia. It would do no harm, and might 
do some good, if musical people every- 
where would write to their representa- 
tives and senators, urging that amend- 
ments to the existing copyright law now 
pending, be enacted by the present ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

For the first time in national history, 

the book trade and the typographical 
unions are in accord with the advanced 
views of the authors and composers in 
seeking to eliminate that clause of the 
Copyright Act which now makes it com- 
pulsory that a book or piece of music 
shall be physically manufactured in the 
United States to be sure of protection. 
Up to this time the printers have insisted 
that a book published abroad must be 
reset in the United States, in order to 
protect their craft from foreign competi- 
tion. 
_ They have at least realized that wages 
in other countries have risen to a point 
that makes it impossible for “cheap 
foreign labor” to take the bread out or 
their mouths and have withdrawn their 
objection to bulk sales of books and 
scores manufactured in Europe, and else- 
where Besides, there is the abundant 
“protection” of the tariff, which we shall 
discuss later. 

That section of the publishers which 
has heretofore joined with the printers, 
and for the same purpose, of avoiding 
—— competition, has also been con- 
verted. 


Rights of the Creative Artist 


The sane and wholesome views of 
creative artists throughout the world, 
whether composers, writers or limners, 
that art should be free, and that the 
artist should be protected in the property 
rights in his own creation, remain un- 
altered. The business interests, the me- 
chanics and artisans, the world at large, 
have at last agreed that the creative 
artists have been right all the time. 
slr there is still progress in the 

Oorid! 

And as there iis an erroneous but wide- 
Spread belief among American publishers 
that books relating to music. will not sell, 
tis vastly important that people who 
desire to keep abreast of the times have 
unrestricted access to the publications of 
other countries, which means that every 
mu ts has a personal concern with the 
ar 
_in the United States, during the year 
‘J21, new books on music numbered fifty- 
There were eight new editions of 
Works previously published, and sixteen 
Pamphlets on music were issued. Of 


these seventy-five publications, fifty-six 


Were by American authors, eighteen 
vere by foreigners, and one by a foreign 
ior was manufactured in the United 
es. During the same year there were 
ished in the United States a total 
{38 new books, 1008 new editions, and 





1883 pamphlets. Fiction led the list, with 
683 new volumes, juveniles came next, 
with 482 volumes, religion with 460 volu- 
umes, and in a classification of twenty- 
two main subjects, there was but one, 
“domestic economy,” which fell below 
music. 

These figures do not mean that books 
relating to music will not sell in America, 
but only that the publishers believe they 
will not. The British publishers have 
the same belief, evidenced by their publi- 
cation in 1921 of 11,026 books and pam- 
phlets, in which new books on music 
numbered fifty-three, translations seven, 
pamphlets five, and new editions eight. 
When it is considered that seventy per 
cent of the English-speaking peoples of 
the world live in North America, it would 
seem that British interest in music is 
greater than American, an impression 
which a comparison of expenditures for 
orchestral and other concerts, opera and 
musical instruction, would soon dispel. 


Publishers and the Fine Arts 


The simple fact is that the average book 
publisher is as commercial as a soap 
maker, and that he really believes Eng- 
lish reading people care nothing for art, 
especially musical art. A comparison of 
publishing records will make this plain, 
and the researches of Le Droit d’Auteur 
provide the figures. This magazine, by 
the way, is the French equivalent of our 
Bulletin of the Author’s League, and the 
London Author, all being mouthpieces of 
organizations of authors, playwrights 
and composers. But as the French in 
their tabulations include music with the 
fine arts, we shall be obliged to do the 
same, to reach the truth as to the relative 
importance of art, musical or otherwise, 
from the book publishers’ point of view, 
in English speaking and other countries. 
To be exact, the total publications in the 
United States for 1921 relating to music 
and the fine arts was 260. For the Brit- 
ish Empire the corresponding total was 
370. 


The grand total for the vast popula- 
tion of the English-speaking world, there- 
fore, was 640 publications related to the 
eae out of an actual year’s issue of 
19,355. 


Obviously, we must not neglect foreign 
sources for books on music, and with a 
genuine copyright law, and a fair tariff, 
we will be in a better position to get 
them. On the fine arts and music Czecho- 
Slovakia issued sixty-four books in 1921; 
Denmark, 101. The latest obtainable 
figures for other countries are for 1920, 
when the situation in Europe was worse 
than at present: France, 142; Germany, 
851; Holland, eighteen; Italy, 149; 
Spain, ninety-nine; Switzerland, seventy- 
nine. In 1919, Sweden published 1486 
works on the fine arts! Figures on the 
publication of scores are not now obtain- 
able, but France, which published more 
than 11,000 pieces of music in each of 
the last three years before the war, 
issued 2412 in 1920. To correctly inter- 
pret these figures, bear in mind relative 
populations and industrial conditions. 


With artist, composer and author 
fairly protected by an honest copyright 
law, which the United States does not 
now, and never did possess, but which 
Congress is now asked to enact, the next 
restriction on the free international ex- 
change of thought is the tariff, which is 
certain to be “highly protective” (for the 





being an exception. 


fall elections for Congress. 


revision: 





words, 25 percentum ad valorem.” 


In the House bill the rate on books and music was 20 percentum; on books 
not of bona fide foreign authorship, 33% percentum; on leather bound books, 


45 per centum. 
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Republicans are definitely committed on 


this subject), and which is likely to 
amount to an embargo. 


Music and the Tariff 


You, and I, and most intelligent people, 
believe that there should be no tax on 
brains or genius. That makes us feel 
that pictures, books, music scores, etc., 
ought to be on the free list. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, of which Porter 
J. McCumber is chairman, and the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which 
Joseph W. Fordney is chairman, are 
doubtless in perfect agreement with us 
in this matter. But they will not say so; 
they will not vote so. They would be 
guilty of high treason against the Re- 
publican party if they did, an unthink- 
able crime for a good Republican poli- 
tician; and one must be a good politician 
to belong to either of these committees. 
Of course there are Democrats on both 
committees, but the minority party is not 
expected to think when tariff matters are 
under consideration. 

Do not ask your Congressman or Sena- 
tor to place art books and art creations 
on the free list. He would think you an 
impractical dreamer. But you may with 
propriety ask that the tariff be made as 
low as possible. 

What the tariff will do to you if you 
wish to buy a score, a book or an engrav- 
ing made abroad, will depend primarily 
upon the decision of the two committees 
named, and in any case you will be stung. 
And the way in which you will be stung 
has been made plain in the fight raging 
between two wings in the high protec- 
tionists ranks; one clamoring for a valu- 
ation based on the purchase price of a 
foreign-made article in the country of 
manufacture; the other on the American 
wholesale price valuation basis. 


Conflicting Interests 


If you are so unpatriotic as to wish to 
buy a knife made in Germany, and sold 
there at nine cents, wholesale, you can 
buy it in Chicago for $5, retail, under 
the present tariff. Of course the Ameri- 
can manufacturer doesn’t like that ar- 
rangement, although the American im- 
porter does, and as for the consumer, he 
doesn’t really matter, except at election 
time, and not much then. 

The American manufacturer would 
like to see a tariff enacted that would 
amount to an embargo. He is strong for 
the Fordney tariff bill, now pending, with 
its .American valuation plan. The 
American importer concedes a “tariff for 
revenue only,” but he doesn’t mind un- 
derselling the manufacturer in his home 
market, if there is money in it—and 
there is. 

He would like to import under a low 
tariff and sell at a price that the manu- 
facturer could not meet. The manufac- 
turer would prefer to place the tariff so 
high that the importer would be shut out 
of business. 

So far as you and I are concerned, we 
merely pay the tax money. The choice 
as between the interests of the manufac- 
turers and the importers rests entirely 
with the McCumber and Fordney com- 
mittees, and their efforts have been 
chiefly directed toward securing a basis 
of compromise. 

We must assume that all the members 
of these two committees will be actuated 
by motives of the highest patriotism in 


ig tariff bill now pending in Congress must be the subject of compromise 
between conferees of the House and Senate. 

Chairman Fordney of the Committee on Ways and Means, provides for valu- 
ation of imports in accordance with the American selling price. 
bili, practically re-written by Chairman McCumber of the Committee on 
Finance, adheres to the old basic principle of valuation on the foreign price. 
The rates fixed in the Senate bill are generally higher, those on books and music 
Either a compromise must be reached before midsummer, 
or political expediency will suggest that the tariff be postponed until after the 
Whether the House or Senate view prevails, in 
the main, the tariff will be the highest the United States has ever known. 
That part in which musicians are chiefly concerned is quoted from the Senate 


“Paragraph 1310. Books of all kinds, bound and unbound, including blank 
books, slate books, and pamphlets, drawings, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, maps and charts, music in books or sheets, and printed matter, all the 
foregoing not especially provided for, if of bona fide foreign authorship, 15 
percentum ad valorem; all others, 25 percentum ad ‘valorem; books bound 
wholly or in part in leather, the chief value of which is in the binding, not 
especially provided for, 45 percentum ad valorem; books of paper for children’s 
use, printed lithographically or otherwise, not exceeding in weight twenty-four 
ounces each, with more reading matter than letters, numerals or descriptive 
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The House bill, fathered by 
The Senate 
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whatever agreement they may reach, and 
that the prospect of an approaching elec- 
tion, and the disagreeable necessity of 
raising campaign funds will not influence 
them in the least. They will be glad to 
demonstrate their aloofness from the 
sheer materialism which is so often 
charged against politicians by a liber- 
ality to art, if they are approached in 
the right spirit—that of compromise. 


A Platform for Musicians 


The attitude of musicians and artists 
and writers in general should, therefore, 
be one of meekness, even humility. It 
should be pointed out to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that the reve- 
nues to be derived from the highest pos- 
sible tax on importations of books, mu- 
sical scores, and prints, maps, etchings, 
etc., would not suffice to pay the ex- 
penses of prohibition enforcement in New 
York alone; that a tariff of the embargo 
type on these things would be a blow at 
the education, as well as at the happi- 
ness of the voter. 

Admitting with becoming frankness 
that there is nothing free except salva- 
tion, let us insist that a fifteen per cent 
ad valorem tax on books, scores, etc., 
based on the cost to the importer in the 
country of production, would be reason- 
ably proportionate, and that a tax of 
twenty per cent should be the maximum. 
Books more than twenty years old, books 
in foreign languages, and all books im- 
ported by libraries and educational insti- 
tutions, should be admitted free. 

Finally, by way of a concession to the 
sacred principles of the protective tariff, 
we might offer to accept certain impor. 
taxes which will do no one any harm, 
that being the persuasive method adopted 
by the rival interests who are chiefly con- 
cerned in framing the new tariff law. 

Here are some suggestions: 

Jazz instruments of whatever kind, 
3000 per cent ad valorem. 

Fife and drum corps equipment, 2500 
per cent ad valorem. 

Drum majors’ batons, 19,000 per cent 
ad valorem, plus a special tax of $25 for 
each inch of the staff, and any differen- 
tials that may be added at the commit- 
tee’s discretion. In the event of the 
adoption of the Smoot amendments giv- 
ing the President authority to chanre 
rates, the President to be authorized to 
revise upward only. 

Kazoos, triangles, xylophones, etc., 
1500 per cent on the actual purchase 
price in the country of production. 

Pianos of the types made in Europe 
for export to tropical America, a flat 
rate of thirty cents each. 

Various grotesque types of instru- 
ments employed by vaudeville perform- 
ers, 46,000 per cent ad valorem. 

Strange as it may seem, the American 
manufacturer of pianos, and of musical 
instruments in general, has very little if 
any interest in the tariff, being secure in 
the home market; and the houses dealing 
in music and books on music, seem not 
at all disturbed. Whatever the tax may 
be, they know that it can be passed on to 
the consumer. 





Olive Nevin, soprano, and Harold 
Milligan, pianist, have been engaged to 
give their lecture-recital, “Three Cen- 
turies of American Song,” as the closing 
program at the convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Chautauqua, N. Y., on June 24. 
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URICH, June 1.—Thousands of musi- 
cians and tourists from all parts of 
Europe congregated here during the past 
fortnight to attend the annual Inter- 
national Festival of Music which this 


year enlisted the services af artists from 
Sve nations—France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland—and 
proved the most successful festival of a 
decade. The operas presented may be 
divided into three categories: the French, 
the German and the native Swiss. In the 
first group, which Albert Wolff of the 
Paris Opera Comique conducted, were 


“Cormen” and “Louise.” In the second 
were “Tristan’ und Isolde,” Johann 
Rename 0 























Bruno Walter, Who Conducted the German 
Répertoire at the Zurich Festival 


Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus,” Friedrich 
Klose’s “Ilsebill” and Reznicek’s “Ritter 
Blaubart.” “Venus,” by Othmar Schoeck, 
which had its premiére on the opening 
day of the festival, was the Swiss repre- 
sentation. Great Britain sent dramatic 
artists who produced -Shaw’s “You Never 
Can Tell” and Galsworthy’s “The 
Pigeon.” 

It was Bruno Walter, former conductor 
of the Munich Opera, who conducted the 


Five Nations Join 


in Zurich Festival 


} 


German répertoire and showed himself 
once more a conductor of genius and 
temperament. Wolff likewise’ dis- 
tinguished himself, though less interest 
attached to the French répertoire by 
virtue of its longstanding familiarity to 
the operatic public. The German list in- 
cluded one new opera, “Ritter Blaubart” 
(performed for the first time recently in 
the German provinces), and “Ilsebill,” 
which has rarely been heard and never 
before given here. 

Among the German and Austrian group, 
ovations were won by Richard Tauber, a 
young tenor of the Dresden Opera, who 
sang the leading réle in “Venus” and 
“lt ledermaus.” He has a magnetic and 
pleasing personality and a fine voice. 
Emmy Kruger, who played Prince Orlov 
sky in the Strauss opera, sang /solde for 
the first time in her career. It was a 
remarkable performance vocally and in 
the first act she gave a striking psycho- 
logical study. Kurt Taucher of the 
Dresden Opera was the Tristan. Karin 
Branzell of Berlin created perhaps the 
greatest Brangdne ever heard here. Paul 
Bender of the Vienna Opera was tragic 
and imposing as King Mark and sang 
with sonority. In “Fledermaus,” Frizzi 
Massary of Berlin sang Adele and 
brought to the réle not only a fine voice 
but the beauty, the vitality and the 
charm which is essential to it. The cast 
“lso included Rosalinde Irmgarde, Albert 
Kithle, Gustav Helgar, Heinrich Gretler, 
Erik Wirl of Frankfort, and Egon 
Neudegg of Hanover. 

Dr. Ludwig Horth of the Berlin Staat 
oper staged “Fledermaus” and the other 
productions were arranged by Paul 
Tredé of the Zurich Theater, who in the 
stage direction covered himself with 
glory. The scenery of the operas varied 
from very good in some cases to very 
bad in others. In other respects, how- 
ever, expense was not spared to make 
the season one of distinction. 

In the case of the German operas the 
leading roles were sung by guest artists 
of note and the remaining réles were 
taken by artists of the Zurich Theater, 
which achieved a new distinction by the 
part it contributed to the Festival. 

Schoeck’s “Venus” had a thoroughly 
successful premiére and revealed the 
young Swiss composer as one who must 
be considered in the future history of 
Kuropean music. The score held many 
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Richard Tauber, a Young Tenor of the 
Dresden Opera, Who Created the Leading 
Male Role in Othmar Schoeck’s “Venus” 
at Its Zurich Premiére 


traces of the modern influence. The 
opera is based upon Prosper Merimée’s 
“Venus d’Ille,” and the libretto is ade- 
quately fashioned by Armin Ruger, who 
wrote the libretto of Schoeck’s earlier 
opera, “Don Ranudo.” Reznicek’s “Ritte: 
Blaubart” was more modern in character 
and followed very closely the lines upon 
which he has already established him- 
self as a composer. Reznicek himself 
conducted. 

The size of the crowds which attended 
this year’s festival have given fresh im- 
petus to the plan already under way for 
the establishment of a festival theater 
here. The proposed site is an excellent 
one and for Wagner admirers has a spe- 
cial interest since it is quite near the 
Villa Wesendonck where “Tristan” was 
written. The prime mover in the scheme 
is Frau Schwarzenbach, granddaughter 
of Frau Wille, who was one of the great 
composer’s most faithful friends. A 
much larger theater than the existing 
one would create an income sufficient to 
free the Festival Committee from the 
care in finances under which they are 
laboring at present. 





Gand Chorus Sings in Brussels 

BRUSSELS, June 3.—The Societe des 
Mélomanes of Gand, under the baton of 
the eminent conductor, Louis Aerschodt, 
performed here recently the Choral 
Symphony of Adolphe Samuel, one time 
director of the Conservatory here and 
teacher of many contemporary Belgian 
composers. The work is of great in- 
terest and was admirably sung. At the 
Monnaie, Rabaud’s “Marouf” has been 
revived with Thomas Salignac as guest 
artist in the title réle. This work and 
the restored “Orpheus,” with the tenor 
Ansseau in the title réle, have been the 
successes of the late season. A Funeral 
March from Auguste de Boeck’s “Gnomes 
du Rhin,” antt Albert Roussell’s “Festin 
de l’Araignée” were enthusiastically ac- 
claimed at the latest Popular Concert 
of the Conservatory Orchestra. A new 
choral work by Leon du Bois, “The Man 
Born Blind,” was performed at the third 
Concert Spirituel. The composer con- 
ducted and Cardinal Mercier was in the 
audience. The work is delicate, skilfully 
written and of profound spiritual beauty. 


, 


The verse is by the Abbé Crooy. Ber- 
lioz’s “Infancy of Christ” and Bee- 
thoven’s Mass Op. 86 were also per- 


formed. Marie Everaerts, pianist, with 
Piery, ‘cellist, and Reuland, violinist, 
joined in giving an exceptional program 
of trios by Beethoven, Bach, Schumann 
and Hummel. Chantraine, bass, was the 
soloist and displayed a rich and power- 
ful voice, artistically used. The Russian 
tenor, Koubitzky, was heard recently in 
an all-Russian program, which he sang 
with his usual fine artistry and beauty 
of voice. : 


LONDON, June 1.—Olga Spessiva, pre- 
miere danseuse of the Diaghileff Russian 
Ballet, who was recently refused a pass- 
port to visit France with the troupe, has 
left the company and will appear in Ber- 
lin during the summer. 





British Opera Company Leads in London 


ONDON, June 3.—The success of the 
British National Opera Company’s 
season at Covent Garden continues un- 
abated. During the third week only re- 
petitions were given. In ‘“Bohéme,” 
Mignon Nevada was a newcomer in the 
role of Mimi and gave’ a performance 
marked by vocal and visual charm. The 
week also brought repetitions of “Parsi- 
fal,” “The Magic Flute,” “Rhinegold’”’ 
and “Walkiire” with the same excellent 
casts which appeared in the earlier pro- 
ductions. Albert Coates conducted the 
“Ring” operas and Eugene Goossens 
“Parsifal.” Julius Harrison and Percy 
Pitt lead the Mozart and Puccini works. 
A program which brought together 
many famous figures in the artistic life 
of London was the Gervase Elwes Me- 
morial Concert held during the week in 
Albert Hall. The audience was a dis- 
tinguished one, including many persons 
prominent in politics and society. Sir 
William Orpen designed the program 
cover and the original, with the block 
from which it was made, was awarded 
by lot to a member of the audience. The 
orchestra organized by Eugene Goossens 
played under Goossens, Sir Henry Wood 
and Roger Quilter a program of all- 
English music of which Mr. Quilter’s 
Overture to “Baby’s Opera,” a charming 
work, had the interest of comvarative 
novelty. Butterworth’s “Shropshire Lad” 
Rhapsody was also heartily applauded 
The Westminster Choir, conducted bv 
P. J. Collis, sang masses by Byrd and 
Palestrina. The soloists of the occasion 
were Louise Dale, soprano: Robert Rad- 
ford and Ben Davies of the British Opera 
Company. and Hubert Fisdell, tenor. A 
bust of Elwes, the gift of American 





friends and executed by Malvina Hoff- 
man, was dedicated in Queen’s Hall a few 
days earlier. 

Among the notable concerts of the 
week were those by two foreign en- 
sembles, the Capet Quartet of Paris and 
the Copenhagen Quartet. The former 
played an all-Beethoven program with 
elegance of style and exquisite tonal pur- 
ity and latter presented for the first 
time here Carl Nielsen’s Quartet in F, 
a work distinguished by fanciful treat- 
ment and skill of composition. 

The first performance here of the 
“Hymn for Twelve ’Cellos,” written by 
Klengel for the funeral of the late 
Arthur Nikisch was the most impressive 
feature of the concert given recently by 
the students of the Royal Academy of 


Music. Four manuscript Preludes by 
teginald King were works of much 
merit. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, 


gave a superb recital at Wigmore Hall 
in which he revealed a ravishing tone 
and virtually flawless technique. His 
method of presentation was straightfor- 
ward and broad in outline and his play- 
ing of the Mozart Concert» in D was 
a revelation of beauty. Another violinist, 
Sam Swaap, soloist of the Residentie Or- 
chestra at The Hague gave a notable 
program of sonatas with the assistance 
of Annie Kroeze, a skillful pianist from 
the same city. Louis Peeskai. a sound 
and competent artist, and Gladys 
Chester, a youthful and _ enthusiastic 
performer, were also heard in violin re 
citals. 

\mong the pianists. Evelvn Howard- 
Jones gave a recital of classic and mod- 
ern compositions in which his finest work 
was in the latter half of the program. 

The vocalists led in number of recitals. 


Alfred O’Shea, an Australian tenor, 
the assistance of William Murdo: 
solo pianist and Harold Craxton a 
companist, gave a program which 
notable for the excellence of his si: 
in several bel canto numbers. His 
is clear and flexible and of a timbr: 
ceedingly rare. A superior début 
was that of Muriel Lawrence Ke]! 
Steinway Hall. Her voice, whil 
large, is one of much beauty an 
excellently used. Cecil Fanning, A) 
‘an baritone, attracted the most f: 
able notice at his recent recital whe 
singing of Brahms was of an exce! 
seldom equaled. He had able assist 
from his accompanist, H. B. Turpin 

One of the most interesting prog 
of the season was one devoted ent 
to Negro music and given by Anita | 
Brown, soprano, with the assistan 
the Royal Southern Singers. The Sin 
are a vocal quartet composed of F. 4 
Dennie, John C. Payne, C. C. Rose: 
and R. D. Williams. The accomn 
was Lawrence Brown. Their singi: 
several interesting Negro spirituals 
above reproach. 


Hans Pfitzner Conducts in Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM, June 2.—The vis 
Hans Pfitzner, the German compose) 
with the Stockholm Symp! 
much interest during th: 
conductor his 


guest 
aroused 
spring. As a 


work 


severe and scholarly. As a com) 
he was acclaimed after excerpts 0! 
operas, “Christelflein” and “Palest’ 
were played. A new ballet, “The ¢ 
ants of the Duchess,” based on a Sp: 
folk-tale, with a score by Nathaniel B 
made its first appearance at the R 
Opera and was cordially received. 
music is light and delightful. d 
guished by fine orchestral coloring 
Vienna Quartet, a fine ensemble, 
heard in a series of concerts. An 
the recitalists, Berthe Kiurina. sopra 
of the Vienna Opera, displayed a 
of much beauty, admirably used. 
D’Aranyi, violinist, and Edwin Fis‘! 
pianist, were the most notable of 
artists who appeared recently as 
ists with the Stockholm Symphony. 


Hamburg Conductor with Milan 
Orchestra 

MILAN, June 3.—Ernest Went 
music director of Hamburg, appeared « 
guest conductor recently in the first 
a series of concerts with the Philha: 
monic Orchestra at the Conservator) 
His readings were marked by a sense 
of climax and proper emphasis. He was 
at his best in the Strauss “Death and 
Transfiguration.” He also conducted the 
Mahler Second Symphony and works 0! 
Brahms and Wagner. With the Se: 
closed, attention of opera-goers is draw! 
to the Verdi where a season of standard 
opera is being given. The company !! 
cludes Aldina Baroni, Togliani, Tuffa 
etti, Bardogni, Contini and the conduct 
Cremagnani. 


Italian King Visits American 
Academy in Rome 


RoME, June 1.—King Victor Emma 
uel of Italy, who inaugurated the an 
exhibition of the American Academ) 
Rome on May 31, expressed interest 
the music department of the institut 
which was described to him by |! 
Lamond, its director. Howard Ha) 
of San Jose, Cal., and Leo Sower! 
Chicago, who hold musical scholars 
played for the royal visitor, Mr. Ha 
performing an original number com] 
in honor of the King, who was pres¢ 
with the manuscript of the music. 
was much interested in the work of 
artists. 


MAJORCA, BALEARIC ISLES, May 
Geneviéve Vix, soprano of the |! 
Opéra Comique, sang here recently 1! 
title réles of “Thais” and “Manon. 


LESCHETIZKY 


INSTITUTE OF PIANO 
47, Boulevard Berthier, 47—Paris (France 
under the personal direction of 
MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZK ‘ 
(Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky) 
John HEATH, Associate Director 
Artist's class and private lessons 
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RIS, June 6.—The Diaghileff Ballet 
F isse has returned after a long ab- 
sel to present, among other things, 


“Renard,” a new ballet by Igor Stravin- 


SK) 


rhe ballet is built about the antics of 
4 fox—the Renard of the middle-ages— 
who adopts many disguises, including 
those of cock and friar to achieve his 


crafty ends. It is a naively amusing af- 
fair to Which Stravinsky’s music, in the 
ppinion of the moderns, contributes a 
vreat deal. It resembles most closely 


his “Sacre du Printemps” score and drew 
scorn from several of the critics. All 
technical discussion aside, the “Renard” 
score is a fine example of writing for 
the ballet and is as colorful and vivid 
as his earlier “Oiseau de Feu.” The 
troupe also presented Tchaikovsky’s 
“Sleeping Princess,” produced last au- 
tumn at the London Alhambra, but a 
complete novelty here. Although the 
score attracted accusations of banality, 
the ballet was extremely pleasing and 
well staged. The elaborate choreography 
was especially well done. The remainder 
of the répertoire embraced such favorites 

¥ m > « ’” 
as “Spectre de la Rose,” ‘Petrouchka 
and the “Prince Igor” dances. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” one of the 
most gorgeous of the ballets, created by 
the Diaghileff troupe, is scheduled for an 
early revival. It was abandoned after 
Nijinsky left the company. Ernest An- 
sermet, who spent several years in the 
United States, is conducting the orches- 
tra and doing splendid work. 

Tullio Serafina, the Bologna conductor, 
heads the orchestra at the Champs- 
Elysees, where a company of Italian 
artists, directed by Jacques Hébertot, is 
presenting a season of Wagner, varied 
only by performances of “The Barber of 
Seville.” The répertoire, which offers 
more Wagner than Paris has heard in a 
decade, includes “Meistersinger,” ‘‘Parsi- 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Most of the artists came here 
following the close of the Scala season in 


f.] 9? 
lal, 


Milan. The list ineludes Nazzareno, 
Ty? . . ’ ° : 

D’Angelis, Maria Capuana, Riccardo 
Stracciari, Fernando Ciniselli, Amedeo 


Bassi, Aureliano Pertile, Francis Cigada, 
Giuseppe Quinzi-Tapergi, Ezio Pinza, 
Ernest Badini, Francois Merli, Apollo 
Granforte, Elena  Serfina - Rakowska, 
Blanche Seacciati, Ada Sari and other 
well-known Italian artists. The chorus 
was recruited from the operas in Bolog- 
ia, Rome, Milan and Naples. 

\t the Opéra, Charles Hackett, tenor, 
Nas achieved a notable success in a revi- 
val of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliette.”’ 
Mme. de Alexandrowicz, a new soprano, 
vas the Juliette and also made an excel 
ent impression by her singing and 

i Ivy. 

Fragments of “Mudarra,” a_ lyric 
ma by Fernand Le Borne, which, 
rough a series of misadventures, had 

r before been performed here, al 

gh written in 1899, were heard for 

first time under Rhené-Baton at a 

up Concert. They created a pro 
npression and aroused the most 

le comment. The fragments in 

the Prologue, a sort of symphonic 
horeographic poem of exquisite 
and several arias and due‘s which 
Ritte-Ciampi and Dutreix of the 
sang superbly. The tale of the 
esembles somewhat that of “Tann 

”  Mudarra, the hero, weary of 
ensuous Orient, seeks to re- 
the lovely Alienor, who 

the Virgin to save her from her 
the worldly hero. This situation 

the material for several duets 

as of such beautv as is seldom 
here. It is possible that 
lated hearing of the fragmentary 
ay bring “Mudarra” a produc 


season. 


onera 


Independent 
Society brought forward several 
vorthy of note. Of these there 
ravishing composition for plano 
Delage called “Schumann” 
plaved in 


atest concert of the 


irice 


excellent 


Gil-Marcheix 
a poem 


‘omposer, 


young 


for violin by the 
Frroup of 


Tansman: a 
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New Stravinsky Ballet Has Paris Premiere 


Charles Koechlin songs which were sung 
by Thérése Vié; and the second Quartet 
of Alexander Cellier, which won a de- 
served ovation. 

A concert consecrated to the music of 
Debussy and André Caplet, brought to 
gether Maurice Maréchal, ’cellist, Julia 
Nessy and Mme. Croiza, sopranos, and 
-anzera, tenor, in a program of great 
interest which included Caplet’s beauti- 
ful “Daily Bread” suite. Another work 


, 


of Caplet, “Three Prayers,” for voice 
and orchestra, was beautifully sung by 
Louise Matha with the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra. The same program included the 
first performance of Desiré Paque’s 
Adagio for Violin and Orchestra, which 
Gaston LeFeuve played with evident con- 
viction of its worth, despite the adverse 
comment its modernism aroused. 

The pianists of the past fortnight in- 
cluded Harold Bauer and Benno Mosei- 
witsch, who both gave performances of 
the first order. Henri Etlin was heard 
in a Chopin-Liszt program of distinction. 
Helen Barry, a pianist of maturity and 


force, was soloist with the Conservatory 
Orchestra and shared the honors with 
Abram Sopkin, an American violinist, 
who played Bach and Bruch with a fine 
technical display. 

Among the violinists Albert Spalding 
was heard in another recital and Bronis- 
law Huberman gave a program which 


aroused the heartiest praise and won 
for him a genuine ovation. Wanda 
Landowska, clavicembalist, and Maria 


Barrientos, soprano, presented a_ third 
program in their matinée series of an- 
cient music, one of the treats of the sea- 
son. . 





Return of Classic Ballet Foreseen in Paris 


Rubenstein as “Artémis” and Svoboda 


Ida 
Are 


Mythological, the Costumes 


ARIS, June 1.—Indications of 

turn to the classic ballet, which fell 
into disfavor when the Russian ballet 
flashed upon the horizon of the western 
decade ago, have been evident 
here for some time past. The latest 
sign came in Paul Paray’s new ballet, 
“Artémis Troublée,” which had _ its 
premiére at the Opéra recently. rhe 
settings, and costumes, designed by Leon 
Bakst, are of the Seventeenth Century, 


a Te- 


world a 





as “Actaeon” at 
Encounter in Paul Paray’s New Ballet “Artémis Troublée. 
in the Seventeenth Century 


UT 


Illustrated 


London Vews 

the Moment of Their First 
Although the Subject Is 
Classic Ballet Manner 


although the ballet is Greek and gave 
every opportunity for a display of the 
art which reached its zenith in the stag- 
ing of “Aprés midi d’un Faun.” Ida 
Rubinstein dances Artémis and Svoboda 
Actaeon in the old tale of the hunter 
who, surprising the Goddess bathing, 
was turned into a stag and torn to pieces 
by his own dogs. “The Sleeping Princess,” 
which the Diaghileff Ballet gave for the 
first time here recently, is likewise staged 
in the classic manner. 





sreslau Has Reger Festival 


BRESLAU, May 31.—A _ week’s festival 
of music by Max Reger has been con- 
cluded here under the general direction 


of Georg Dchrn, conductor of the Orches 


terverein. Erler-Schandt, mezzo-soprano, 
of Munich, was soloist in “An die Hoff- 
nung’ for orchestra and female voice. 
The Wendling String Quartet of Stutt 
gart also gave several concerts with the 


assistance of Philip Dreisbach, clarinet, 
and Eduard Erdmann, piano. The final 
day of the festival brought two orches 
tral concerts and the performance of the 
“Hundredth Psalm” by the combined 
forces of the Breslau Singakademie, the 


W atzoldschen 
violinist, 


Bach Society and_ the 
Men’s Chorus. Adolf Busch, 
was soloist of the final concert. 


Baden-Baden Holds Brahms Festival 
festival in 
Johannes held 
under the direction of Paul 
Hein, who conducted the orchestral pro 
grams. Several concerts of symphonic 
works and of chamber music were given, 
and a quartet, composed of Johanna 
Behrend, Eva Jekelius-Lissmann, Ludwig 
Hess and Gerhard Jekelius gave a pro- 
composer’s rarely heard 
Songs f four voices. 


BADEN-BADEN, June 1.—A 


honor of Brahms was 


here recently 


vram of the 


Gipsy and Love for 


Many Recitalists in Vienna 


VIENNA, June 1.—The past fortnight 
here has brought a great number of re- 
citals. At the Operntheater “La Juive” 
has been revived with Marie Jeritza in 
the title réle and Leo Slezak singing 
magnificently the réle of Eleazar. Fritz 
Scherer, tenor of the Weisbaden Opera, 
gave a fine performance recently as 
guest in “Die Tote Stadt’ with Marie 
Jeritza. Richard Strauss has concluded 
his work for the season at the Opern- 
theater and has gone to Baden-Baden. 
Before leaving he addressed to the en- 
tire personnel of the theater a letter ex- 
pressing his gratification over the co- 
operation which his artistic efforts en- 
countered. He will return to conduct 
next year when the opera will be operat- 
ing in conjunction with the proposed 
Vienna Conservatory. Among the many 
vocalists who have been heard here was 
Dmitri Smirnoff, former tenor of the 
Petrograd Opera, who gave notable pro- 
gram with a small symphony orchestra. 
Lotte Schéne, Alfred Griinfeld and 
Richard Mayr of the Operntheater were 
the soloists at a symphony concert ad- 
mirably conducted by Hugo Reichen- 
berger. Michael Bohnen, baritone, who 
is to sing at the New York Metropolitan 
next season, was heard in a final recital 
of distinction recently. His voice is 
large, sonorous and _ splendidly used. 
Hans Duhan, another operatic baritone, 
gave a concluding recital for the season, 
and Konstanze Kirova, mezzo-soprano 
of the Sofia Opera, sang a program of 
arias which established her as a serious 
artist. Among other recitals of merit 
were those by Louis and Susanna Rée, 
who played a two-piano program with 
great skill; Szeslaw Marek, Polish pian- 
ist; Judith Bokor, ’cellist, who is an 
artist of the first rank, and Jankhe, a 
violinist, who played for the first time 
here the variations for Piano and Violin 
by Ivan Langstroth, an American com- 
poser. 


Dresden Hears Vienna Chorus 

DRESDEN, June 2.—The recent visit ot 
the famous Vienna Men’s Chorus heads 
the events of the past fortnight. The 
organization, under the baton of Karl 
Luze, gave a superlative exhibition of 
singing in a program which brought for- 
ward some of the greatest choral com- 
positions ever written. The chorus is 
composed of some 400 voices, all ideally 
under the control of Luze. At the opera, 
Tino Pattiera, tenor, who has returned 
from America, has been acclaimed in 
several roles, the most recent of which 
was Faust. In the same opera Elisa- 
beth Rethsberg, who is to sing in America 
next season, gave a fine interpretation 
of the réle of Marguerite. “The Bar- 
tered Bride” is the most recent revival 
with a cast which includes Piittlitz, Jung, 
Schmalnauer and Haberkorn. An entire 
program of the compositions of Alfred 
Pellegrini was’ given’ recently and 
brought forward several interesting 
vocal works. 
Madrid (r- 


Orchestras 


Berlin 


range Exchange Tour 


and 


Arrangements have 
the Madrid 
Fernandez 


BERLIN, June 4. 
completed whereby 
conducted by 


peen 
Philharmonic, 


Arbos, will visit Germany on a tour 
during the month of October when the 
Berlin Philharmonic, under the baton 
of its new conductor, Wilhelm Furt 

wangler, will visit the Spanish capital 


and several of the provincial cities. Both 


orchestras will present programs of 
music by composers of their respective 
countries and will take with them vocal 
and instrument soloists. 
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The Cleveland Orchestra 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


y HE Cleveland Orchestra 
played 128 concerts this 


season, including 31 
concerts in 23 cities during the 
winter tour, and 31 concerts 
In 15 cities on the spring tour. 
More than half of these cities 
» have re-engaged the orchestra 
for next season—a conclusive 


tribute of appreciation, 





The orchestra gave in Cleve- 
land 32 Symphony, 12 Sun- 
day Pops, six Children’s, One 
Memory Contest and 15 Com- 
munity and School Concerts 
during the season. 





Cleveland has placed its orchestra on the same high level with 
its public libraries, schools and museums of art and natural his- 
tory, because of the public service it renders the community. 


The Cleveland Orchestra with the cooperation of the Board of 
Education has established an orchestral school where 30 of its 
members teach 8oo pupils. 


The Cleveland Orchestra goes into the public school auditor- 
ums, thus bringing its message to thousands of industrial workers. 


It SOCIALIZES great music and brings it close to all the people. 
That 1s its ideal. 


Next season will see the further development of these ideals. 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 
312 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A 
UNANIMOUSLY conceded 


to be the most complete and 
authoritative book ever pub- 


MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S 


GUID 
Baited by PALE Finads 


PRICE $2.00 


Bound in linen cloth, 306 pages. 
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q You will need a copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1922, whether 


you are musician, music lover or 
musical manager. 


q It is the only comprehensive 
GUIDE to the musical activities of the 
United States. 


q In addition to the extensive listings 
of the musical resources of cities the 
GUIDE contains valuable informative 
articles for guidance of managers, local 
clubs, teachers, students, universities, 
supervisors, etc. 


q All the musical information 
you desire to know concerning 
thousands of American cities 
and towns. 


Order your copy of 


Musical America’s Guide 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


or at your music-store or book-dealer 
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MILWAUKEE FORCES IN ANNUAL EVENTS 





Elks Chorus and Industrial 
Organizations Appear— 


Hold Tournament 
By Charles O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—A large num- 
ber of musical organizations are giving 
their annual concerts. One of the big 
events recently was the appearance of 


the Elks’ Chorus of 100 voices, con- 
ducted by Otto Singenberger, before 
thousands of enthusiastic auditors. 


Bach’s Orchestra assisted, as well as a 
number of soloists. Other recent con- 
certs were by the Cutler-Hammer Glee 
Club and the Schuster Stores’ Glee Club 
and Band, the latter forces being heard 
by an audience estimated at 4000. 

The Civic Music Association is at pres- 
ent working on a plan by which scores 
of musical organizations founded in con- 
nection with industrial plants here may 
be brought together for an annual con- 
test. 

The A Cappella Chorus closed its highly 
successful season with a meeting, at 
which the officers—Theodore Dammann, 


president; William Pieplow, vice-presi- 
dent; P. G. Mueller, secretary; A. W. 
Rahr, treasurer; Edwin Groth, financial 
secretary, and William Boeppler, mu- 
sical director—were re-elected. The 
directors are Albert Dorn, Jr., Helen 
Nott, Herbert Ruehl, Louis Reinke, A. 
Speilmann and Herman Nott. A com- 
prehensive program is planned for next 
year. 

The Wisconsin Boys’ Band Association 
held a two-day tournament at Kilbourn, 
when twenty bands from high schools 
in Madison, Richland Center, Delaven, 
Elkhorn, Lake Geneva, New Holstein, 
Kiel, Oshkosh, Wilmot, Palmyra, Beloit, 
New Lisbon, Mauston, Reedsburg, Bara- 
boo, Kilbourn, Waupun and Stevens 
Point competed. The membership in 
the bands is restricted to players be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one. Many solo competitions were ar- 
ranged with liberal prizes of gold med- 
als and instruments. The Association 
now has twenty-five bands in its mem- 
bership. A campaign is being planned 
to organize a band in every town in the 
State. A feature of the tournament was 
the playing of a massed band of 500 
pieces. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
PLANS NEW SEASON’S WORK 





Fall and Winter Courses and Faculty 
Announced—Concert and Lect»re 
Activities 
CHICAGO, June 10.—Announcement of 
the fall and winter courses of the Chi- 
cago Musical College indicates that the 
faculty will include Alexander Raab, 
Edward Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski 
and Glenn Dillard Gunn in the piano 
department; Richard Hageman and 
Edoardo Sacerdote in the vocal depart- 
ment; Leon Sametini, Max Fischel and 
Frederik Frederiksen, in the violin de- 
partment; Clarence Eddy and C. Gordon 
Wedertz in the organ department; and 
Felix Borowski, Harold B. Maryott and 
Louis Victor Saar in theory and com- 

position. 

Aside from the study courses, there 
will be further development and expan- 
sion of lecture, concert and various en- 
tertainment activities. The concert hall 
of the college, seating several hundred, 
will again be used for operatic perform- 
ances, recitals, mixed programs, and 
other undertakings, not the least of 
which are student events designed to 
give young singers and instrumentalists 
opportunity to appear in public and to 
gain poise and experience. The college 
will continue its policy of engaging cele- 
brated artists to participate in concerts 
sponisored by the institution for the 
benefits to be derived from them by stu- 
dents. 

Carl D. Kinsey, general manager of 
the institution, will again have charge of 
these programs and entertainments, in 
addition to the business direction of the 
institution. President Felix Borowski, 
and Vice-President Richard Hageman are 
expecting a record season with students 
from every state in the union and from 
many foreign countries. 


Resigns Leadership of Upper Montclair 
Church Choir 


Upper MONTCLAIR, N. J., June 12.— 
Annola Florence Wright, who organized 
and has conducted for twelve years the 
choir of the Christian Union Congrega- 
tional Church, has resigned her position. 
She wished to leave a year ago, but at 
the urgent request of the church au- 
thorities agreed to remain for another 
twelve months. Her resignation accord- 
ingly took effect last month. Miss 
Wright and her mother have gone to 
Ames Hill, West Brattleboro, Vt., for 
the summer. For a number of years 
Miss Wright has been director of music 
at the summer conference of Home Mis- 
sions at Northfield, Mass., and will again 
have charge in July. She intends to 
resume her musical activities in the Far 
West in the fall. 


Boston Trio Heard at Fall River Reunion 


FALL RIVER, MASS., June 10.—The 
Smalley Trio of Boston, assisted by 
Joseph Ecker, baritone, was heard in a 
program given at the annual alumni re- 
of the B. M. C. Durfee High 


union 
School. Marion Jordan played a solo for 
flute; Nellie Zimmer gave a group of 


harp numbers, and Ralph Smalley was 
heard in several ’cello solos. Elsie Luker 
was the accompanist. 


Quack Teachers Menace 
American Voices, Says 
Chicago Concert Tenor 








Carl Craven, Tenor 


CHICAGO, June 12.—Quack vocal teach- 
ers have ruined hundreds of young 
American voices that might otherwise 
have developed into concert and operatic 
material. This is the opinion of Carl 
Craven, concert tenor. 

When he came to Chicago eight years 
ago he studied with several teachers, but 
without satisfactory results. He lost 
confidence in himself, for his voice was 
getting in such shape that he could not 
rely on it at all. He had come to Chi- 
cago with about $2,000, but this sum 
soon disappeared. He had practically 
decided to drop his studies when he met 
a teacher who was able to tell him just 
where the trouble lay, and what it was 
necessary to do. Mr. Craven felt that 
he was at last on the right track, and he 
began his studies once more. After a 
year of hard work he had made sufficient 
progress to feel confident, and he ac- 
cepted engagements again. 

Since that time he has been very suc- 
cessful. He is popular in Chicago, where 
he is well known for his artistic singing. 
He has a large class of pupils and the 
demands on his time for concert and 
oratorio work are becoming more and 
more insistent. C. Q. 


Elly Ney to Return for American Tour 
in Fall 


Elly Ney, pianist, who made her first 
American tour last year, will return to 
the United States in the early fall for 
a heavily booked season. Her tour will 
reach the Pacific Coast in December. 

Since her return to Europe Mme. Ney 
has played in Hamburg, Aachen, Wies- 
baden, Frankfort, and at the Beethoven 
Festival in Bonn, on May 23, 24 and 25. 
She left on May 26 for recitals in ten 
Swiss cities, and she was scheduled to 
appear at the Brahms Festival in Mu- 
nich on June 15 and 16. Her American 
tour will be in charge of the Interna‘‘on- 
al Concert Direction. 
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Sergei Klibansky Back 
from Short Vacation in 
Continental Countries 


einen om. 





Sergei Klibansky, New York, Gives Sergei, 
Jr., a Vocal Lesson 


Sergei Klibansky, New York singing 
teacher, returned to America on June 2, 
after a short stay in Germany and other 
countries of Europe. His family will re- 
main abroad until October. Mr. Kliban- 
sky has re-opened his New York studio 
where he is teaching until the first of 
July, when he will again hold master 
classes in singing at the Cornish Schoo! 
in Seattle, Wash. 


Samoiloff Artist Engaged for Berlin 
Opera 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York voice 
teacher, has received word that one of 
his pupils, Sonya Yergin, soprano, who 
has been singing in Berlin for the past 
few months, has signed a contract to ap- 
pear in opera under the management of 
Director Lange in Berlin, next season. 
She is guaranteed from fifty to eighty 
performances during the season, open- 
ing in “Trovatore” in September. 








Mary Davis Active in Concert 


Mary Davis, mezzo-contralto, has filled 
a number of engagements recently, 
among which were appearances in Yonk- 
ers, Montclair, and Orange, N. J. Miss 
Davis will sail for France the latter 
part of June, and will study in Paris 
until October. A number of fall en- 
gagements have been booked by her 
manager, Harrison Mather. 


British Pianist to Visit this Country 
Next Year 

Frederick Lamond, British pianist and 

composer, will arrive in the United 

States during January, 1923, for a re- 

cital tour under the management of 


Antonia Sawyer. Mr. Lamond, who is 
well known in Europe, obtained the most 
of his musical background in Germany, 
where he studied with Lizst, Biilow, 
Urspruch and Max Schwarz. He is 
known as a specialist in the music of 
Beethoven and appeared during the past 
season in several recitals in London and 
Berlin and as soloist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, the London Symphony and 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. His approach- 
ing tour will be the first in this country. 





TO GIVE JOINT RECITALS 





Pietro Yon and John Finnegan Arrange 
Tour for Next Season 

Pietro Yon, organist and composer, 
and John Finnegan, tenor, will be heard 
in a series of joint recitals in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States during 
the months of November and December. 
Mr. Finnegan has just completed his 
third season as soloist with the Paulist 
Choristers, with which organization he 
has appeared in practically every part 
of the country. He has also sung in- 
dependently in many cities and has ful- 
filled engagements at the Maine Festival, 
with Schumann Heink, Victor Herbert 
and his orchestra, the Rubinstein Club 
of New York and has sung many times 
for the Knights of Columbus in various 
centers. Mr. Finnegan is an American 
of Irish parentage. He was born in 
Wilmington, Del. When in New York 
he is soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
He credits his success as a singer to 
Jacques C. Ungerer, organist and choir- 
master of St. Patrick’s, and to Arthur 
E. Stahlschmidt, his vocal teacher. 

Mr. Yon has appeared in concert in 
many of the principal cities of the coun- 
try and is well known in his native Italy, 
having been recently appointed honorary 
organist of the Vatican. He is the only 
artist to have attained this distinction. 
The joint tour will be under the direction 
of Ernest Briggs, Inc. 


Henry F. Seibert in Organ Recitals 


Among the recent recital engagements 
of Henry F. Seibert, American organist, 
were appearances in Reading and Potts- 
town, Pa. In a program that included 
numbers by Bach, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata No. 1, and Yon’s Italian 
Rhapsody, Mr. Seibert demonstrated his 
art and was cordially received by his 
audiences. May Ebrey Hotz, soprano of 
Philadelphia, was the soloist in the 
Reading concert, and Catherine Yocom, 
soprano, assisted in the recital in Potts- 
town. 





Gutia Casini to Play New Works Next 
Season 


Gutia Casini, ’cellist, will introduce 
a new ’cello cycle, “Kinderscenen,” by 
Krijanowski in his American tour next 
season. A number of Sarasate’s Span- 
ish Dances, arranged by Mr. Casini, will 
also figure in his programs. The ’cellist 
is spending the summer in Hanover, 
Germany, and has written his American 
manager, M. H. Hanson, that his play- 
ing of Boris Hambourg’s arrangement 
for ’cello of Cadman’s “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water” has been en- 
thusiastically received by the German 
public. 
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SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 


Four Weeks, July 3rd to 29th 
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HAYWOOD _ INSTITUTE 


Extra Normal Classes during August. 


€ A limited amount of time is being re- 
served for Teachers wishing to supple- 


ment NORMAL COURSE with private 


€@ Mr. Haywood and his assistants will teach 
in New York City throughout the sum- 


€ Pacific Coast Classes now being organ- 
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OF UNIVERSAL SONG 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Director 
65 West 71st Street 


New York City 











CLUBS LEAD WEEK’S 
MUSIC IN PORTLAND 


Oregon Organizations Close 
Season—Recitalists 
Appear 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 10.—The Apollo 
Club gave a “request” concert on May 
25 at the Municipal Auditorium to close 
its fourteenth season, an interesting pro- 
gram being made up of numbers previ- 
ously sung by the club, for which re- 
quests had been received by its conductor, 
William H. Boyer. Piano accompani- 
ments were played by Edgar E. Coursen 
and William C. McCulloch, and the 
auditorium organ was heard to advan- 
tage as played by Ralph W. Hoyt. 

The Portland Flute Club gave its final 
recital of the season on May 22 in the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. Francis Rich- 
ter of Portland, blind composer and 
pianist, was soloist and accompanist. 
Three new flute solos composed by Mr. 
Richter were played and warmly ap- 
plauded. Mordaunt A. Goodnough, pian- 
ist; Harold Taylor, ’cello, and Charles 
Rudd, clarinet, assisted, and others who 
took part were Frank V. Badollet, Rob- 
ert E. Millard, H. G. Knight, F. W. Kel- 
ler, J. C. Abbett and F. F. Jancke. 


Erwyn Mutch of Portland, bari 
was enthusiastically greeted by a 
audience at the Pythian Hall on Ma 
He sang with dramatic effect the ; 
“Come un Bel Di,” from “Andrea 
nier,” the Prologue from “Pagliacc 
group of ‘Russian songs, and two s 
by Portland composers, Clarence 
stead and Dent Mowrey. Both of : 
were repeated. May Van Dyke H 
wick was an excellent accompanist. 

The annual public recital of the C 
Jacobs-Bond Musical Club, Carri 
Beaumont, director, was given at ‘hp 
Multnomah Hotel on May 23, befo.. q 
large audience. 

Pauline Alderman of the Ellison-\ 
Conservatory, gave an interesting | 
recital on May 23 at the Conserva 
and was cordially received. 

The Girls’ Polytechnic School Cho ys. 
conducted by Minetta Majors, en er. 
tained members of the school board inj 
editors of the Portland newspaper 
May 23 with a musical program, fol! 
ing a luncheon given by Anna Arn,|d, 
principal of the school. 

Mrs. Mischa Peltz and her Melo: ian 
Chorus sang the incidental temple music 
off stage in the pantomimic dance ar- 
rangement of Mozart’s “Magic Flute’ at 
the annual dance revue given at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium on May 26, by pupils of 
Alice May Brown. An eighteen-piece 
orchestra, conducted by Mischa Peltz 
furnished the musical settings for the 
various ballets. Among the numbers 
played was Henry Hadley’s “Flower 
Ballet” Suite. 





HEAR OKLOHOMA ORGANISTS 





American Guild Chapter in First Recital 
—Local Soloists Appear 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., June 10.— 
The first public recital of the Western 
Oklahoma chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists was given at the First 
Christian Church. Edwin Vale Mc- 
Intyre, dean of the chapter, outlined the 
plans and aims of the chapter, and 
briefly reviewed the history of the na- 
tional organization. The first number, 
Demarest’s Fantasie for the piano and 
organ, was given by H. Lillian Dechman 
at the organ and Otto Ritchie Stahl at 
the piano. Fernanda O’Connor played a 
Bach Fugue in G Minor, Chaffin’s “In 
Springtime” and Guilmant’s “March 
Religieuse.”” Mr. and Mrs. Earl Vir 
Den sang duets from “Carmen” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” Edward A. Han- 
chett played a group of organ numbers, 
and Mrs. R. H. Stoddard closed the pro- 
gram with Boelmann’s “Suite Gothique.” 

Beryl Brown, soprano, assisted by 
Harry Salter, violinist, and Mrs. Walter 
L. Cain, pianist, were heard in recital 
at the First Christian Church recently, 
under the auspices of Near East Relief 
committee. 

A piano and organ recital was given 
by Mary G. Cooke, assisted by Mrs. 
Mabel Laird, soprano; Otto Ritchie 
Stahl, pianist, and Ernest Chamberlain, 
flautist, with Helen Lord as accompanist, 
in the First Lutheran Church recently. 

The Schubert Choral Club gave a mu- 
sical program at its annual breakfast at 
the Huckins Hotel, when a program 
was presented by Mrs. Wylie Jones, Mrs. 
I.. Emerson Faris, Mrs. W. A. Ledbetter, 
Clark E. Snell, Mrs. Arthur J. MecClel- 
land and Winnifred Renfro, under the 
direction of Mrs. Graham Renfro. Mrs. 
Earl Vir Den, retiring president, acted 
as toastmistress. The work of the com- 
ing year was outlined by Cecilia Hassett, 
who was installed as president on this 
occasion. C. M. Come. 


Col., Miller Pupils 


GREELEY, CoL., June 10.—The vocal 
pupils of Irving Miller of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of the Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, were heard in recital 
in the college chapel on the afternoon 
of May 24. The program comprised 
numbers in French, Italian and English 
and was given by Laura Baldwin, Edith 
Burton, Anna Dye, Edith Cremeans, 
Frances Reed, Esther Wheaton, Frances 
Anderson, Millicent Butler, Margaret 
McGroarty, Ruth Williams, Zylpha Mer- 
riman, Evelyn Kerr, Tressa Lancaster, 
Clorinda Risley and Marcia Malm. The 
accompanists were Garnet Buck, Agnes 
Fagerberg and Alice Eversman. 


Greeley, Hears 


Ki PAso, TEx.—Gade’s cantata “Thi 
Erl-King’s Daughter” was recently sung 
by St. Clement’s Episcopal Church Choir 
under the leadership of George Daland, 
organist and choirmaster. Constance 
Pateman, soprano; Mrs. H. H. Stark, 
contralto, and Kenneth Metcalf, bari 
tone, were the soloists. 


TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


Bellingham Forms Branch of State Asso- 
ciation—Soprano Recital 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 10.—At a 
meeting of local music teachers a branc! 
of the State Teachers’ Association wa: 
organized. John Roy Williams was 
elected president, Mrs. Oscar Shaw vice 
president, and Miriam Best secretary 
treasurer. 

H. Goodell Boucher presented his 
pupil, Marion Gilroy, soprano, in a 
cital at the Garden Street M. E. Chure! 
The program included songs by Brahms 
Hahn, Coryell and others. Mr. Borvei 
played the accompaniments and _ con 
tributed two groups of solos. The pr 
ceeds will enable Miss Gilroy to accon 
pany her teacher to Italy this summe: 
where she will study with Cottone. 

LULU V. COFFEF 





Brandon Opera Company Opens Six- 
Weeks’ Season in Denver 


DENVER, COL., June 10.—The Brando! 
Opera Company, successor to the Dunba 
Company, opened a six weeks’ summe! 
season at the Denham Theater with 
performance of “Robin Hood,” previous 
ly heard during Music Week. In a high 
ly creditable performance, the principa 
réles were taken by Carl Bundschu, Alic 
Forsyth-Mosher, Florence Abramowitz 
Alexander Crawford, Gertrude Wyma! 
and Edward Wolters, all but the 
being local singers. 

J. C. WILCOX 





Applauded in Spokane 


Recital 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 10.— Ha: 
Hurlbut, New York tenor, gave a uniqu 
recital of “Songs of the Riviera,” 3! 
the Davenport Hotel under the aus; 
of the Women of the Rotary Club, 
the evening of June 1. Mr. Hurlbut 
the program in French, Neapolitan 
lect and Italian, preceding each song w!! 
a few words of explanation and 
heartily applauded by the audience. 
will give a second recital in July. 


Harold Hurlbut 


SAN DieGco, CAL.—The Students’ 
sic Club gave the last resident a1 
concert of the Amphion Club seri 
the First Congregational Church, ¢ 
who took part being Courtney M 
Audrey Kingdon, Aileen Rohrer, f 
beth Walker, Laura Folda, Gladys | 
tor, Mary Schick, Emery Ellis, 
Funk, Mildred McCartney, Ad 
Zauza, Esther Hancock, and Willa \ 
goner, accompanist. Teachers 
sented were Nell Cave, Mrs. | 
Rowan, Claude Webster, Louis Bai 
W. Sternberg, Sybil Anderson, 
teinbold, Roy Brown, Gretchen > 
hach, and the San Diego Conser\ 


Ellen Babcock, pianist, and W 
Harper, baritone, of the Missior 
School of Music, gave an _ intere 


concert at the Thearle Music Hall. 
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U krainian Chorus to Bring Songs of Little Russia to 


PYUONNYAOIYEAYADOD EA SUEM SALAS 


Mix Rabinoff to Present 
Mique Organization Under 
sAton of Alexander Kos- 
hetz—Programs Will In- 
Jude Music Antedating 

Christianity—Soloists from 
Petrograd Opera to Accom- 
any Troupe 

e the past decade or two the Russian 

folk-song has swept Europe and 


America, appealing by virtue of its su- 
» vigor, rhythm, and color and find- 


pe 

ing a ready place in recital and concert 
programs. Next season an organization 
of widespread European _ reputation, 


which devotes itself entirely to the Rus- 
sian folk-song—or to be more exact the 
folk-song of Little Russia, the Ukrainia 
of the new political map—is to make a 
tour under the management of Max 
Rabinoff, the impresario who has been 
instrumental in bringing to America 
much that is representative of the best 
in Russian culture. 

The organization is the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus which in costume, under 
the baton of the composer conductor, 
Alexander Koschetz, is to present pro- 
grams of spring songs, Christmas carols, 
and hymns of the Little Russian country. 

“Ukrainia,”’ says Mr. Rabinoff, “has 
always been the most intensely national 
portion of all Russia and the people have 
preserved their archaic and primitive mu- 
sic almost without alteration for century 
after century. The Koschetz chorus will 
sing songs which antedate even Chris- 
tianity—the ‘Koliadky,’ the “Vesnianky’ 
and ‘Koolpalny,’ which are hymns of the 
pagan sun and thunder gods and voice 
their rebellion against the invasion of 
Christianity. In a sense these songs pro- 
ide a complete history of little Russia, 
ecording great battles and great tour- 
naments as well as the gossip of neigh- 


} 
rs 
| 


Vusic With an Oriental Background 


The Ukrainian songs, Mr. Rabinoff 
said, have a characteristic rhythm and 
varm color which marks them with gen- 
line individuality. “There is in them a 
rimitive violence which does not become 
rutality, however, but manifests never 
tremendous sweep and force. 
Many of the songs are of Oriental back- 
vround, based on ancient Oriental scales 
which we to-day possess little knowl 
although some of the modernists 
been experimenting with them and 
aude Debussy used them frequently.” 
‘he chorus sings, in the fashion of 
Russian choirs, without accompaniment, 
nposing a test which exposes the slight- 
flaw in rhythm or deviation from 
tch. “They have sung together for 
ars, that is, most of the personnel of 
chorus,” says Mr. Rabinoff, “until 
sense they have become an orchestra 


heless a 
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The Ukrainian National Chorus, Which Will Tour America Next Season. 


of voices flexible to an amazing degree.” 

Traveling with the chorus are two solo 
ists, Oda Siobodskaya, dramatic soprano, 
and Maria Davidova, mezzo-soprano. 
Miss Slobodskaya was for several years 
a member of the opera in Petrograd, 
which she left less than ten months ago 
Since then she has been engaged in re 
citals in Paris, Switzerland, Italy and 
the Scandinavian countries. Miss Da 
vidova sang for five years at the Petro 
erad Opera and has since been engaged 





Inset: 


Opera, 
Tutschapsky is the assistant of Koschetz 
as conductor. 

Koschetz, before the revolution was di 
rector of the Little Russian Chorus which 
sang each year in Odessa and Kieff as 
a regular feature of the season. After 
the revolution, when Ukrainia became a 
political entity, the new gov 
ernment subsidized the chorus and made 
it a national institution. Since then it 
has been launched each year upon a tour 


eparate 


Alexander 


is their accompanist, and Gregory 


merica 


Conductor of the 


Koschetz, 
Chorus, and Oda Slobodskaya, Formerly Soprano of the Petrograd Opera, One of the Two Soloists with the Organization 


Composer. 


“that the chorus will present in Ameri- 
ca much that is new and characteristic of 
a section of .Russia which has hitherto 
received no widespread representation 
in this country. It is a chorus of forty 
voices selected from the best musical ma 
terial of the Ukraine, many of the sing 
ers being of pure peasant stock with the 
instinct for the world and melancholy 
music of their country them. 
It is a unique entertainment and one 
which should be a delight 


bor! In 


both to those 





in concert work. Alexander Labinsky, a of the Kuropean capitals. interested in unusual music and those 
former conductor of the Petrograd “Tt is certain,” Mr. Rabinoff declares, who love music in all its forms.” 
{rtists from America Succeed in Collection of Liszt Relics Brought to birthday in 1881. One of these bear 


Germany 

A number of artists from America 
have recently won success in Berlin, ac 
cording to a copyright dispatch to the 
New York Herald. Eleanor Sawyer, so 
prano, who sang the role of Santuzza in 
two performances of Mascagni’s opera 
at the State Opera, is reported to have 
gained approval. Louis Graveure, well 
known baritone, gave three concerts be 
fore large audiences in Berlin, and has 


been engaged for two more in Munich. 
Rudolph Polk and Clara Rabinowitch, 
pianists, have won applause in their 
Berlin concerts this season. Vivian 


Dillon, coloratura soprano of Los An 
geles, under the professional name of 
Patty Stuard, has been successful at the 
Municipal opera and has been engaged 
to sing in opera next season at Basel, 
Switzerland. 


New York for Sale 
A collection of 


the property of 


Liszt, 


com 


relics of Franz 
legatees of the 
poser’ estate, has been brought to the 


United States for sale by Rudolph Siegel 


of the J. M. Bartels Company, New 
York The collection includes a death 
mask of Liszt, and a lock of his hair 
framed with a large photograph. The 


authenticity of the latter relic is at 
tested in writing on the photograph, 
which is signed by Lena Schmalhausen, 
housekeeper of the Liszt home in the 
composer’s last years. Liszt’s prayer 
book, bound in leather, and a copy of 
the “Heures Romaines,” printed in 
Troyes in 1855, are also described as 
among the articles of the collection. Of 
unique interest are two presentation 
books Liszt. on his seventieth 


given to 








At the completion of the Course there will be a 
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yr more extended } ymation a 
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Bulow, Joachim, 
Henselt and 
souvenir 


the signatures of Von 
Clara Schumann, Tausig, 
other celebrities. A 
paper fan in a gilt rears the 
autographs of Wagner, Lilli Lehmann, 
Albert Niemann, Mascagni, Amalia Ma- 
terna, Theresa Vogl and Siegwart [ried- 
mann. Finally there are forty-three 
Liszt letters, including com 
munications from Sarasate, Tausig and 
Teresa Carreno. A number of photo- 
graphs include those of the composer, 
Verdi, Rubinstein, Tausig and Theodore 
Wachtel, all autographed by the _ sub- 
jects. The collection has been brought 
to New York for sale by Mr. Siegel, who 
values it at $1,000, in order to aid the 
owners, who are described as being in 
financial need. 


iarge 


‘ ‘ 
iframe 
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Begin American ‘Tour in 


October 


Levitzki to 


1! 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will give his 
first concert in America since his return 


from Australia and New Zealand at 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., late in 


October, followed by a tour of the Easi 
in November. He has been engaged to 
appear with practically all of the lead 
ing orchestras of the country, and will 
be heard on the Pacific Coast in March. 


Eugene Bernstein to Hold Piano Classes 
in Spokane 


Eugene Bernstein, pianist and teacher, 
left last week for Spokane, Wash., where 
he will conduct special courses in piano 
during the summer. He will also be 
heard in concert before his return to 
New York in October. 
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“SALOME” FOR KAHN AND GATTI IN VIENNA 


Jeritza Sings, Strauss Con- 
ducts—Revives Metro- 
politan Rumors 


According to cable reports from 
Vienna, Richard Strauss was to con- 
duct a performance of “Salome” there 
on Sunday, June 11, with Marie Jeritza 


in the title réle and several of the powers 
of the Metropolitan, including Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager, in the audience. This was 
scheduled as the last performance of the 
season at the Staatsoper. 

Whether the. attendance of Kahn, 
Gatti-Casazza and _ probably Artur 
Bodanzky, who also is in Vienna, at 
this performance of the work banned at 
the Metropolitan fifteen years ago has 
any bearing on the reported decision of 
the directors to remove that ban, is being 
discussed with interest among those of 
the operatic clientéle who have remained 
in the city. The fact that Mme. Jeritza, 
for whose benefit the restoration of the 
work to favor at the Metropolitan was 
said to have been proposed, had been 
cast in the title réle and the further 
circumstance that the composer returned 
to Vienna especially to conduct, making 
possible a clarification of various phases 
of the work that have been subjects of 
dispute, were pointed to as significant by 
those who expect to see “Salome” yet in 
full favor at the Metropolitan. 

Mme. Jeritza, it was recalled, has out- 
lined her interpretation of the part as 
one free of sensuousness, in which 
Salome is portrayed as merely a spoiled 
and capricious child who desires the head 
of John the Baptist as a wayward 
juvenile would want a new doll. Just 
what the composer’s own intentions were 
with regard to disputed phases of the 
work, especially the apotheosis have not 
been made public by him, as far as those 
who have debated “Salome” in this coun- 
try are aware. Mr. Kahn’s presence in 
Vienna and his meeting with the general 
manager of the Metropolitan only the 
day before this performance and but two 
days before the latter’s scheduled de- 
parture for Milan was a subject of com- 
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ment. It has been said that Mr. Kahn 
favors lifting the ban. 

On the other hand, it was emphasized 
that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has made it very 
plain that he does not like “Salome” as 
an opera, even aside from all questions 
of its propriety. At the time when the 
possibility of its being mounted for Mme. 
Jeritza was a subject of rumor, he stated 
that “Salome” positively would not be 
given in the next two seasons. At that 
time his contract as general manager 
had not yet been renewed, and this was 
regarded as accounting for his use of 


the words “in the next two seasons.” 
The New York Times published a re- 
port that the barrier to “Salome” actual- 
ly was removed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Real Estate Company. No official an- 
nouncement of any kind was issued, but 
one of the directors subsequently was 
authority for the statement that the mat- 
ter merely had been discussed. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s term as general man- 
ager subsequently was extended and in 
his preliminary prospectus for next sea- 
son he stated that Strauss’ “Rosenkava- 
lier” would be given, but made no refer- 
ence to “Salome.” He is expected to re- 
turn to New York early in October. 





INDIANA TEACHERS HOLD CONVENTION IN GREENWOOD 





Song Composers’ Festival Sponsored 
by Grace Porterfield Polk— 
Many Soloists Heard 


GREENWOOD, IND., June 10.—The forty- 
fifth annual convention of the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association, held here 
on May 31 and June 1 and 2, coincided 


with the third American Song Compos- 
ers’ Festival, sponsored by Grace Porter- 
field Polk. It was decided to hold next 
year’s meeting of the Association at 
Bloomington, Ind. W. E. Jones, super- 
visor of music at Shelbyville, was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The programs during the three days 
included an “Indiana Schools” program, 
in which the following artists partici- 
pated; Kathleen Bumbaugh, mezzo-so- 
prano, with Mrs. John Kolmer at the 
piano; Mrs. Neal Loomis, soprano; Helen 
Finch, vocalist; Nina Mitchel and Edwin 
Ferree, pianists; Isabel Storch, harpist, 
and James Gabbert, flautist; Dorothy 
Duckwall, pianist, and Dale Gebhart, cor- 
netist. A light opera, “Pirates of Ha- 
waii,” was presented by a cast of sixty 
pupils of the Departmental School, 
Shelbyville, under the direction of Alma 
Ewing and Mr. Jones. The Greenwood 
High School Orchestra and the Indian- 
apolis Matinée Musicale Student en- 
semble, the latter led by Mrs. Frank T. 
Edenharter, were also heard. A series 
of round-table discussions was held on 
June 1, and an afternoon program was 
given by representatives of the Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Henry 
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. Dawson 


Schurmann, chairman. <A concert was 
given by Rachel Jane Hamilton, soprano; 
Mrs. Glenn Friermood, contralto; Marie 
Morrell, violinist, and the 
Turner-Lieber-Miller Trio. 

The first State Music Memory Contest 
was held on the afternoon of June 2. 
Concerts by the Shelbyville High School 
Band, led by Mr. Jones; the Greenwood 
Junior Music Club and the Indianapolis 
Municipal Symphony were also given. 
The soloists at the last event were: Mrs. 
R. S. Kinnaird, soprano; Ernest Hesser, 
baritone, and Willoughby Boughton, pi- 
anist. P. Marinus Paulsen is conductor 
of the Symphony, and Hilda Kirkman 
concertmaster. A banquet was tendered 
the members of the Association and 
guests on the evening of June 2, at which 
Ralph Polk was toastmaster. 


Norden Leads Philadelphia Choir in 
Concert Program 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3.—The choir of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, N. 
Lindsay Norden, director, gave a concert 
in the foyer of the Academy of Music on 
the evening of May 22, and presented 
one of the most satisfying performances 
of a cappella singing this city has heard 
in a long time. The choruses were 
drawn from works of Bach, Palestrina, 
Farrant, De Prés, Gretchaninoff, Ippoli- 
toff-Ivanoff, Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky 
and others, in parts ranging in number 
from two to nine and calling for a high 
degree of flexibility and tonal excellence. 
Selim Palmgren’s eight-part “Sorrow,” 
Bach’s “Break Forth,” Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Lee Shore’ and Malashkin’s 
“Open Unto Me,” were among the strik- 
ingly impressive numbers in a concert of 
very high order throughout. The solo- 
ists were Ruth Gibb, soprano; Charles 
W. Stahl, tenor; Ammon Berkheiser, 
bass, and Ellis Clark Hammann, accom- 
panist. 








Washington Musician Publishes Mes- 
sages Reported from Dead Wife 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—Otto Torney 
Simon, a prominent Washington mu- 
sician, sailed for England yesterday in 
the interest of two books he has recently 
published. These are “The Messages of 
Anne Simon,” an account of what the 
author describes as spirit communica- 
tions from his dead wife. The books are 
said to be receiving considerable recogni- 
tion in England. Mr. Simon will meet 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and others prominently interest- 
ed in the subject of psychic research. A 
third book, “The Later Messages of Anne 
Simon,” will be issued in September. Mrs. 
Simon, herself a widely-known musician, 
died several years ago in the West while 
on a chamber music concert tour. 

A. T. MARKS. 





Philadelphia Women’s Symphony 
Entertained 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The mem- 
bers of the Women’s Symphony, J. W. 
F. Leman, conductor, and the Swarth- 
more Choral Society were entertained by 
Mrs. Mabel Swint Ewer, president of the 
Women’s Symphony, at her home in 
Swarthmore on the afternoon of May 30. 
Mrs. Edwin Watrous, president of the 
Philadelphia Music Club, J. Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude, and Mr. Le- 
man gave short addresses. More than 
200 guests attended. 





Gallo Looks Toward Australia 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, has left London 
for Paris en route to Milan and his home 
city, Torremaggiore, Italy. While in 
London Mr. Gallo conferred with Mr. 
J. N. Tait, representative of the Aus- 
tralian theatrical firm of J. C. William- 
son, concerning an Australian tour. Mr. 
Gallo declares that such a tour is highly 
probable, but arrangements for the trip 
have not yet been completed. 





SAILINGS DROP IN NUMBE 


Alma Gluck Returns as Barbara Mau | 


Arthur Shattuck and Others Leay; 


The number of sailings in the mus 
world continued to decrease during 
week. Among those who returned 
this country was Alma Gluck, sopra 
who is back from a visit of sev 
weeks in Leipzig to the parents of 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
is now on a concert tour of the Ori 
Claire Dux, soprano, returned, afte 
brief stay abroad, to fulfil engagem: 
at Ravinia Park. 

Among those who sailed were Bar} 
Maurel, mezzo-soprano, who embar 
for England on the Olympic. Sh: 
to give recitals in London and the p 
inces. Arthur Shattuck, pianist, 

a passenger on the Rotterdam. He \ 
spend the summer in Paris prepa: 
a répertoire for a fall tour of Gr 
Britain and the Scandinavian count) 
He is to return to this country in | 
cember. W. Franke Harling, compo 
and vocal teacher, and Mrs. Har!' 
were passengers on the same liner. Th. 
are to spend the coming year in Euro), 

On the Vandyke sailed Juliet Griffi:) 
Mosher, soprano, who is to spend {| 
summer as the guest and pupil of Emma 
Calvé at the latter’s chateau in southern 
France. Mrs. Mosher was accompanie: 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Griffith. Mary Ellen Opdyke, writer o 
musical subjects, was a passenger on the 
Mauretania, which also carried Georgette 
Lamotte, fourteen-year-old pianist of 
Pawhuska, Okla., who is to study for 
two years with Alfred Cortot in Paris, 
returning after that period for a début 
appearance in this country. Rache! 
Norton-Harris, soprano, and her hus- 
band, Jeffrey Harris, were also voyagers 
of the week bound for Europe to spend 
the summer. Henrietta Conrad, so- 
prano, sailed to make a European tour, 
which is to include Paris, Milan, Rome, 
Munich, Dresden and Berlin. 





Hutcheson Plans Unusual Recital Series 


Ernest Hutcheson will give five Satur- 
day afternoon recitals of compositions 
at Aeolian Hall next season. Each pro- 
gram will be devoted to one of the great 
masters of piano music. The series wil! 
open on Nov. 11 with a Bach program. 
The subsequent recitals will be, Nov. 25, 
Beethoven; Dec. 9, Schumann; Dec. 30, 
Chopin; Jan. 20, Liszt. These recitals 
are not planned with any historical 
survey of piano music in mind, but 
rather to present a scheme in which the 
composers who stand out conspicuously 
as masters of piano composition, shal! 
be represented. While this scheme, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hutcheson, necessitates, 
of course, the omission of much that is 
of high value in the literature, it is 
representative of those who added large- 
ly to this literature, by writing for the 
piano idiomatically and with peculiar 
sympathy. 





Russian Artists Contemplate Visit to 
America 


Russian artists who are contemplating 
an American visit include, according to 
a recent foreign dispatch, Mme. Niesh- 
danova, described as the premier soprano 
of that country; M. Sobinoff, tenor, and 
other members of the Moscow Opera 
Company. Mme. Nieshdanova, who is 
said to have sung often with Caruso in 
Europe, has secured permission from the 
Soviet Government to make the journey. 
M. Rumianseff, director of the Moscow 
Art Theater, is also preparing to leav: 
shortly for America, where he will su- 
pervise the production of Russian drama 
in New York. 


Poughkeepsie Applauds Spross and 
Pupils in Recital 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 10 
Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist and con 
poser, with three of his pupils, Gertruc 
L. Spross, Elbert Prettyleaf and Henr) 
S. Gibbs, were heard in recital in th 
high school auditorium on the evening 
of May 31. Mr. Spross was applauded 
for his excellent playing of Grieg’s Con- 
certo in A Minor and in arrangements 
of compositions by Schubert and Mende's- 
sohn for two pianos-eight hands, 
which all the pianists joined. The young 
artists disclosed fine technical equipme"' 
and interpretative ability in Chop! 
Fantasia in F Minor, Nocturne in 
Minor and Etude in F Minor; Lisz' > 
“Campanella,” Mendelssohn’s Scher” 
in E Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
and numbers by Chaminade. 


Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, ! 
been engaged for one of the Decem 
evening concerts of the New York Ru! 
stein Club, under the direction of W 
liam R. Chapman. 
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2ACHELOR DEGREES 
WON IN CINCINNATI 


‘ur Conservatory Students 
Successful—New Organ 
Installed 


By Philip Werthner 


‘INCINNATI, June 12.—The State De- 
-tment of Education has conferred 
privileges on the Cincinnati Con- 
vatory, by which this institution is 
nowered to give the degree of Bach- 

» of Music to those who have fulfilled 
he requirements. The persons who re- 
eived the honor this year are Ethel 
«jenn Hier, Charles R. Gardner, George 
. Leighton and John Thomas. ; 

‘he organ of the Hanselman Masonic 
Lodge was inaugurated on May 28, when 
the recital was given by Adolph H. 
Staderman, who supervised the installa- 
tion. 

A song recital by Margaret Millice, 

student of Albert Berne, was given at 
the Conservatory on June 7. Thomas J. 
Kelly presented his pupils in a unique 
song recital at the Conservatory on May 
31, when a program made up of exam- 
ples of American songs was given, rep- 
resenting the various periods and peo- 
yles. 
Catherine Widman, pupil of Mary 
Venable of the College of Music, gave a 
graduation recital on June 7, playing a 
program which included classical num- 
bers and a group by MacDowell and 
Rachmaninoff with fire and assurance. 

Pupils of Tecla Vigna gave a recital 
to a large audience at the Woman’s Club 
on June 6. The singing reflected great 
credit upon the teacher. Especial men- 
tion must be made of Carol Mathes, 
Frederick Schoeffler, and _ Phillipa 
Holmes, who all showed that they pos- 





B sess talent, and sang dramatically. 


Louise Todhunter, a former pupil of 
the Schuster-Martin School, has_ re- 
turned from two years’ study in New 
York, where she studied singing with 
Albert Jeanette. She appeared on June 
6, at the commencement exercises of the 
Schuster-Martin School, and showed that 
she has improved a great deal. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the College of 
Music, presented Audrey Reeg, who was 
assisted by Ruth Morris, violinist, in a 


with 
MAURICE DAMBOIS 


charmingly. . . 


A beautiful voice. 
terpretative ability. 








in Des MOINES 


well trained and skillfully controlled. 
interpretative gift—Register-Tribune. 


A charming personality. 
Two groups wonderfully well sung.—Daily Capital. 


recent recital. They played solos in fine 
style, and also gave a Beethoven Sonata. 
Eulah Corner, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, 
gave a delightful recital of songs, with 
the assistance of Louise Renick. Lino 
Mattioli presented Augusta Litzendorf, 
contralto, in a graduating recital. She 
was assisted by Louise Lee, violinist. 
Irene Carter-Ganzel and Hazel Frank- 
lin, also of the College of Music faculty, 
presented pupils at this institution. 





Florence Hardeman Weds Columbia 


Professor 
CINCINNATI, June 10.—Florence 
Hardeman, well-known violinist, was 


married to Albert William Heckman, 
professor of art in Columbia Univer- 
sity, recently. Cards announcing the 
event have been sent out by Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Hardeman, brother and sis- 
ter-in-law of the bride. The artist is 
the daughter of the late Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thomas White Hardeman. She 
was widely heard as soloist with Sousa’s 
Band. Mr. and Mrs. Heckman sailed 
recently for Denmark. They will spend 
some time in Europe. 


McConnelsville and Malta, 
Spring Festival 
McCoNNELSVILLE, OHIO, June 10.—A 
spring music festival for McConnelsville 
and the neighboring community, Malta, 
was held on May 27 and 28 at the Chau- 
tauqua Pavilion. On the first day an 
artists’ concert was given, in which the 
following soloists were heard: Mar- 
garet Spaulding, soprano; Emma Burk- 
hart Seebaum, contralto; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Vernon Jacobson, baritone, 
with Marthalynn Trippeer as accompa- 
nist. The second part of the program 
consisted of a presentation of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden.” The 
same artists were heard as soloists in 
“The Messiah,” given on the evening of 
May 28. Dean R. G. McCutchan of 
DePauw University conducted the work, 
owing to the illness of Omar Wilson. 
The Choral Club sang the choruses with 
ease and surety. A _ special orchestra, 
made up of musicians from Columbus 
and Zanesville, furnished the accompani- 
ments. 

The Festival was a great artistic suc- 
cess, owing largely to the efforts of Dr. 
Emmett Fayen, the committeeman in 
charge. A slight deficit incurred will 





Ohio, Hold 


be defrayed by the local American Le- 
gion post, which sponsored the event. 





ETHEL JONES 


MEZZO 


(Fortnightly Series) 


Miss Jones sang many beautiful songs and sang them 
Voice of much beauty, extremely 
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FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 
1922-1923 
TOUR TO WEST COAST 


Megt., 
LOUISE QUEALY, 


848 Sunnyside Ave., 








Chicago. 





Isadora 


Duncan to Bring Russian Dancers 
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HE announcement that Isadora Dun- 

can is to return to her native land for 
a farewell tour next season has stirred 
the interest of her admirers here. 

It is many years since a ten-year-old 
girl was restlessly hovering about a Cali- 
fornia lawn. Years of intense effort 
toward self development followed. Isa- 


dora Duncan went to Europe, and it was 
in Munich, Paris and London that fame 
found her. It was then that America 
welcomed her, and during the first half 
of the last decade her name became 
known from coast to coast. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Isadora Duncan, American Dancer, Who Will Make a Farewell Tour of the United States 
Next Season with a Company of Twenty-two Russian Dancers. Inset Is Miss Duncan 
oe ane Yessinin, the Young Russian Poet, to Whom She Was Recently 
arriec 


The war found her back in Europe to 
help wherever she could. Her school 
near Paris was converted into a hospital 
and there she spent the long and trying 
period administering to the wounded. 
More recently the plight and suffering of 
Russia aroused her sympathy and, with 
the aid of the Soviet Government, she 
devoted herself to the welfare of the 
children in Moscow. It was in this city 
that Miss Duncan met Alexander Yes- 
sinin, the young Russian poet, to whom 
she was married a month ago and who 
will come to this country with her, to- 
gether with a troupe of twenty-two Rus- 
sian dancers. 





LIMA CLUB HONORS SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Youthful Orchestra Shares in 
Musical Program—Fund 


for Education 
By H. Eugene Hall 


LIMA, OHIO, June 12.—The annual re- 
ception tendered girl graduates of the 
city schools by the College Women’s 
Club was given at the Argonne Hotel 
on June 3. Mrs. S. K. Mosiman of Bluff- 
ton gave an address on the _ subject 
“Value of Higher Education.” One of 
the most interesting musical features 
was the playing of the Junior Symphony, 
made up of the following local instru- 
mentalists, all in their early “teens”: 
Frances Julia Meily, Helen Ferry, Zoe 
Roebuck, Morris Hughes, George and 
John Macdonald, Franklin Mack, May- 
nard Feeny, and Richard Angell. Mrs. 
Clarence Klinger, soprano, with Mary 
Kathryn Roby at the piano, sang a group 
of songs. 

This club maintains a fund for the 
education of a certain number of girls 
whose means would be inadequate for 
the higher branches of instruction. The 
following officials constituted the recep- 
tion and advisory committee: Mrs. John 
W. Roby, president; Mrs. Harry Moul- 
ton, Mrs. Chalmers Brown, Helen Longs- 
worth, Stella Pennel, Josephine Garret- 
son, Catherine Weadock, Mrs. Roy B. 
Gregg, Mrs. F. H. Downing, Mrs. L. V. 
Calhoun, and Mrs. A. D. Peters. 

The College Women’s Club held a well- 
attended business meeting on June 8 at 
the Shawnee Country Club, when the 
officers-elect were introduced formally, 
and the program comprised admirable 
vocal and instrumental music and dances. 
Mary Kathryn Roby, pianist, played 
Rachmaninoft’s “Polichinelle”; Mrs. John 
A. Harrison read “Pauline Pavlovna” 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Mrs. Roby 
sang “Bonnie Doon” and “Annie Lau- 
rie’; Josephine Sherwood Mehaffey, vio- 
linist, a member of the local chamber 
music organization, played brilliantly an 
excerpt from “Carmen,” with the assist- 
ance of Mary Kathryn Roby at the piano, 
and Mrs. Harrison gave a reading from 
Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter,” with a mu- 
sical background supplied by Miss Roby 
at the piano. Interpretative dance num- 
bers by a group of children from the 
classes of Irene Buckley, physical direc- 
tor of the public schools, were also inter- 
esting features of the program. Eliza- 
beth Breckinridge appeared in a solo 


dance, “Mazurka-Caprice,’ and with 
eleven-year-old Naomi Lippincott in the 
“Bacchante”; Josephine Harrison danced 
“Grandma’s Minuet,” and Josephine 
Peirce and Josephine Harrison gave “A 
Colonial Dance” with the Paderewski 
Minuet for accompaniment. 

The new officers of the club are: Mrs. 
John W. Roby, president; Mrs. Gwen 
Jones Pence, vice-president; Catherine 
Weadock, corresponding secretary; Jo- 
sephine Garretson, recording secretary, 
and Eleanor Goeckler, treasurer. 

Two young girl graduates of Cincin- 
nati Conservatory warmly welcomed 
home on June 10 were Margaret Me- 
haffey, who received her diploma for 
proficiency in pipe organ and a teacher’s 
certificate in piano, and Mary Catherine 
Jones, who received, in addition to her 
artist’s diploma, a teacher’s certificate. 
Miss Jones has been for several years 
a pupil of P. A. Tirindelli. 





Lucy Gates to Sing in New York in 
October 


Lucy Gates announces her second an- 
nual New York recital for Friday, Oct. 
13. Her first was given at Aeolian Hall 
in the season just concluded, and she had 
in the meantime sung in more than 500 
concerts throughout the United States 
and Canada, and had appeared in New 
York in opera and with the leading or- 
chestras. So succesful was her recital 
that she now proposes to make it an 
annual event. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO.—The Lake Erie 
College Glee Club conducted by Ruth 
Heslin of Detroit, gave a concert in the 
Fairport High School for the benefit of 
the High School pianoforte fund. The 
program included two groups of solos 
by Miss Heslin. Florence Cook of Cleve- 
land was the accompanist. In the fourth 
student recital of the year in Memorial 
Hall of the College. Two seniors, Jean 
Chisholm of Cleveland, and Virginia 
Swartz of Ashland, Ohio, were heard in 
two delightful groups of songs; Florence 
Griese, Gladys Johnson and Florence 
Cook, were excellent in pianoforte and 
organ numbers, and Carrie Briese- 
meister of Painesville played admirably 
the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor. 
Sigmund Bliss, a pupil of the Depart- 
ment of Music, also appeared in two 
songs. 


All the material in MusiIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
wnen proper credit is given. 
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PLANS FOR AN ART CENTER 


N° time is to be lost in preparing the way for 
a realization of the splendid vision of a civic 
of music and the other arts for New York 
City. At least, one gains assurance of enthusiastic 
effort from the activities of City Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer and Secretary Joseph Haag of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. These two 
gentlemen have been entrusted by Mayor Hylan to 
arrange the preliminary details, and, with com- 
mendable zeal, they have sought to formulate a 
definite projeet before calling together a represen- 
tative committee of citizens to collaborate with them 
in the great work. This committee, when it meets, 
may or may not agree that the proposal, as it now 
stands, should be indorsed in all particulars, but at 
any rate its members will be asked to consider a 
substantial plan, suggestive and stimulating. A 
temple on paper is better than a castle in the air, 


center 


although it may not mean any more in the long 
run. 
From those who earnestly desire to see the 


project for a great Peace Memorial Art Center come 
to fruition, there should be little criticism of the 
site which has been proposed. The suggestion is 
only advanced in a tentative way, according to the 
officials concerned, but it might well be accepted as 
a definite aim. A noble group of buildings, includ- 
ing an opera house, erected on an ample allotment 
extending from a Central Park frontage back to 
Fifty-seventh Street and taking in the upper part 
of Seventh Avenue, is a dream to inspire. A better 
site for the purpose could scarcely be found, and 
an approach from the park is something to bring 
magnificent dreams of great works in marble and 
granite to the architect. 


A perspective sketch has already been prepared 
and this also should stimulate thought and discus- 
sion upon the problems involved. The final choice 
of plans calls for the most careful deliberation and 
proponents of.the Art Center will look to the com- 
mittee entrusted with the task to walk slowly and 
warily in this. The suggestion of a competition, in 
which the reward would offer sufficient inducement 
to the leading architects to submit designs, has been 
advanced. This will, no doubt, receive the careful 
consideration it merits. It carries a decided appeal 
as a means of bringing forward the best architec- 
tural thought on the subject. The design must be 
one of a nobility and beauty in consonance with the 
proud nature of the project, for New York has the 
opportunity, in creating this memorial of peace, to 
do for music and the sister arts a monumental work 
transcending all past achievements; a work that 
will carry down the years the message of an ideal 
that fires the artist and the lover of art to-day. 

The tentative plan suggests an expenditure on 
buildings of some $15,000,000. The site is to be 
acquired by the City of New York—presumably 
by condemnation, since the legislative enactment 
allows that course—when this construction fund is 
provided. It will be for the committee to bend its 
energies, individually and collectively, to the estab- 
lishment of this fund. How long it will take to 
realize this big objective, depends largely upon the 
manner in which the task is approached. The names 
already suggested for the membership of the com- 
mittee carry undoubted assurance that the pro- 
posal will be presented to the public in a manner 
that will appeal alike to the artistic confraternity 
and to those men of business who may be regarded 
as possible donors. Talk of politics, in quarters 
where the project meets with opposition, is inevita- 
ble, and it will be for the committee to answer all 
questionings in a manner conforming to the dig- 
nity of the whole work. The realization must be 
as splendid as the proud, inspiring vision. 


$$$ 


N. Y. FEDERATION MAKES PROGRESS 


VIDENCE of hopes materialized was given when 
the New York State Federation of Music Clubs 
met in New York City last week. The story of 
co-operation between the clubs in the Empire State 
has been no easy one. Instead of a record of 
felicitous achievements, there is a history of diffi- 
culties, many of which have been overcome. Indeed, 
it would seem that the troubles belong to the past. 
The signs for the future discernible in the doings 
at the latest three-day convention, are bright with 
assurance of better times, of unity to be cemented 
by accomplishment. 
Those who have worked so hard for solidarity 
among the New York clubs must have been gratified 
by the results of the conference. If this gratifica- 


tion is to be measured by the sum of effort, none 
‘ould have been more pleased than Mme. Edna 
Marione, a tireless worker in the cause she has 


taken to herself. Her re-election to the chief office 
was a fitting tribute as well as a manifestation of 
confidence. The excellent attendance and the keen 
interest taken in the proceedings by members, also 
the reports of progress made during the year, were 
tokens of a better understanding and a resolve to 
do valiant labor in the interests of music. 

The keynote of the meeting was found in the 
attitude taken toward the American composer and 
interpretative artist. A commendable step was the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the best 
means of supporting American music in all its 
branches. Immediate benefits to the native artist 
should follow the resolve of the clubs to exchange 
opinions and indorsements wherever possible. The 
New York Federation has begun its new life in 
admirable style. If it adheres to its ideals, it 
should live long and do much good work. 


eee EE 


HE Zurich Festival of Music is a League of 
Nations which the United States might very 
well join, and without plunging members of the 
Senate into febrile lucubrations. The Metropolitan 


Opera Company has been invited to participate, or. 


so report has it, but as we pointed out last week, 
there are cities nearer New York with more claim 
to a place on Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s visiting list than 
Zurich. Even if the Metropolitan accepted, the 
medium of its participation would be a foreign 
work, probably sung by foreign artists. It is the 
American composer and the American artist who 
should make a spring journey to Zurich. A pro- 
gram of fitting dignity could be compiled readily 
enough from the works of our leading composers. 
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$1,000 Award Enjoy a 
Sunshine 


Donor of 
California 


and 
in the 


Prize Winner 
From Los Angeles has come this photograph of 
poser and Maecenas talking over the results of 
of the most important of recent contests for origi 
compositions. At the left is seen D. Rudhyar, the you 
Hollywood resident whose “Soul Fires” captured 
$1,000 award offered by William A. Clark, Jr., ani 
the right is Mr. Clark, the donor of the prize. M 
Rudhyar, who was born in France, is the author of 
works on theosophy as well as being a composer. \ 
Clark maintains the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


Schipa—Two fox-trots have been composed by 
Schipa, lyric tenor of the Civic Opera Associatio 
Chicago, and these will shortly be published in 
York. 

Hambourg—More than six months of negotiat 
were required before Boris Hambourg, the Toronto 
list, could purchase and get possession of a Cremones 
‘cello, made in 1718 by Francisco Ruggeri, whi 
first saw in Paris last summer and which arrived s 
on this side of the Atlantic a few weeks ago. 

Levenson—Pushkin’s- poem, ‘The 
oner,” is being transformed into an 
Levenson, the young Russian composer, now a ré 
of New York. Dmitry Dobkin plans to sing ar 
from the opera at a concert in November. A 
sonata for violin and piano by Mr. Levenson also 
e heard for the first time at this concert. 

Zeckwer—American music is still too imitativ: 
Europe, in the opinion of Camille Zeckwer, winn: 
the $1,000 prize offered by the Chicago North & 
Festival Association for an orchestral compositi 
an American. “I am conscious even in mv own Ww: 
he said recently, “of having leaned on foreign 
ences.” He foresees the day, however, when the A 
ican composer will be sturdily independent. 

Sturkow-Ryder—What is described as the first | 
recital on board a moving train was given by Th 


a 
t 
& 


N 


Caucasian 
opera by 





dora Sturkow-Ryder recently. The train was the 
cial which carried delegates from the Middle Wes 


the Music Industries Convention held in New York 
was known as the Chicago Golden Jubilee Conve! 
Train. A baggage car was fitted up as a concert 
Two-piano numbers were given, in which a re 
ducing piano collaborated with Mme. Sturkow-R) 
her own recordings being used for the second part 

Mordkin - Semenova When the famous Rus 
dancer, Mordkin, and his young protégée, Mlle. S 
nova, come to America in the near future, it is exp: 
that Mordkin’s seven months’ experience as a ¢ 
herd in the Crimea will be the basis of a new dan 
ballet to be staged by Mordkin. He regards Mlle. S 
nova, who is only nineteen years old, as the 
accomplished dancer of her age Russia has produ 
This will be Mordkin’s first trip outside Russia s 
1914. His wife and eight-year-old son, the latter 
shortly after the dancer left America, will accom} 
him. 

Paderewski—The honorary degree of doctor of 
was conferred on Ignace Jan Paderewski by Pres! 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University at 





168th commencement exercises of that institutio! 
learning. He was greeted by President Butler 
“oreat artist, causing music to speak the rich 


guage of the heart,” and also as a “great citizen, 
ing voice to the aspirations and ambitions of an 
cient people, now happily free from grievous bond 
to surrounding despots.” The assembled th 
cheered tumultuously and a band played Paderews 
Minuet. 
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uae COUNT erPOINT 


By CAntTvs Firmvs JR. 


Popularity in Six Lessons 
éé O not be a wall-flower!”’ admonishes a cunningly worded advertise- 


ment we have recently seen. 


“Let us teach you by mail to play the 


ukulele, and be the Life of the Party!” 

Well, even so renowned a singer as the late Horace once addressed the void 
with the memorable words: “Mercury—for by your teaching clever Amphion moved 
rhe stones with his singing—and you, O Shell”—clearly a forerunner of the steel 


vuitar!—‘“‘speak measures to which Lydia will lend her obdurate ears! 


ha 


However that may be, the Mercurial System of Developing the Voice, along 


with other ancient matters, has been supplanted by More Rapid Methods. 


These 


vuarantee Tonal Infallibility, Interpretation and a Formidable Trill in a summer’s 


fortnight. 


Horace should have hied him to a master class. 


For real popularity, however, one of the Newer Orchestral Instruments should 


be studied. 


Who is the Life of the modern Orchestral Party, we inquire? 


Who 


hut the celesta-tickler, the wind-machine virtuoso, and the twirler of the clicking 


device dear to carnivals? 


With all the composers eagerly in search of a New and 


Blasting Effect, the small boy who in rural neighborhoods beats a rusty pan with 
his fellows in serenade to the newly married might conceivably commercialize his 


accomplishment. 


And, by the way, that municipal reception accorded the redoubtable Strauss 


within recent memory was all wrong! 


Far more gladdening to the orchestral 


Titan would have been a conclave of American masters of the tintinnabulating art! 


* 


* 


Childe Cantus’ Comments 


HE operatic crusade conducted by the inimitable Scotti, we learn from the public 

prints, recently received a setback when its entourage was halted by a Ken- 
tucky flood. Now, here was an excellent opportunity to put on an impromptu per- 
formance of “Roi d’Ys,” with real liquid for the final devastation. 


ok 


HE Harpists are establishing a guild in every town. 
regularly associated with heavenly bliss. 


of the Millennium ? 
*k 


This instrument has been 
Can it be the long-looked-for approach 


* 


ITH a celebrated Roumanian conductor, a Ukrainian chorus and an Irish Band 
about to pay welcome respects to our great concert-going clientéle, it seems 
as if the Versailles confab was not without its publicity effect! 


* 


VER at Covent Garden things are humming this spring. 
scene-shifters, 


for the co-operative 


* 


Must be a tough job 


with locales moving rapidly from 


Aidaesque Egypt by the Nile, to Nagasaki on one fine day, Nuremberg during the 


annual Sangerfest, and thence to the never-never lands of 


Magic Flute’! 


“Parsifal” and “The 


BS 


AVINA, we learn, is going to put on Mascagni’s engaging “L’Amico Fritz” this 


summer. 


A well-known soprano confessed that, in a recent season, the Smoke- 


Music scene’s frequent rehearsal for a momentous “Secret of Suzanne” performance 
there caused her to be indisposed with the small-boy’s experimentative complaint. 
Now won’t those artists get sour notes from practising the “Cherry Duet!” 


* 


NARMEN Affected by Wage Cut,” declares a headline solemnly. 


* 
For an operatic 


heroine, we opine. this would be the “most unkindest cut” of ‘all! 


* 


ad 


VW ITH two important conventions going simultaneously in New York during the 
last week, it seems as if all the Regrettable Phases of Musical Activity would 
be moved, seconded and eliminated before the beginning of the new season! 


PLAIN 





TALK 





a seasoned hand, 
write an essay on The 
Pathos of Patience. With such a title 
is tool it should be simple to force a 
veritable Pandora-box of topics. After 
the little jimmying job, the winging 

one’s pet ailment as it emerges is 
ibsurdly easy and pleasant; but my 
ize would be a bit more difficult to 
ing down. It has been stalked times 
without number and has grown wary. 
‘onetheless, I should aim at the Ameri- 

composer. The x-quantity of tonal 
Art is, to interpret my title literally, cer- 
iinly pathetic and rather maddeningly 
itient, 


NYOMEONE, with 
S ought to 


es ww @ 


\ ITH a few pampered exceptions, the 
American composer does not raise 
voice in company. It is no jest 

that he is oftener than 

When he has been taken to the 

breast—in the nature of 

foreign breast—he been 
rained there so tightly and so cun- 
fly as to raise up a blueish color in 
facial region. This method of up- 
nging may make for the survival of 
fittest. By italicizing survival the 
€ 1s stated more accurately. Nobody’s 
le . 
blame but everybody. The leading 
nerican orchestras play a few, a very 

Ww, Native works each year; play them, 

© suspects, a little perfunctorily and 

‘tronizingly. Those who go unsung go 

wept as well. Meanwhile God’s in his 


say 
i rd. 
ductorial 


NSS, a 


seen 


has 


aven and the wolf’s at the door. 


if SHOULD be slow to contend that 
every composition from an American 
quill deserves to be That 
chauvinism. What 


piece does deserve, as its 


performed. 
would be witless 
every native 
clear-cut right, is prompt and impartial 
consideration. The American musician 
is not a mendicant. His wares, when 
they are honest, merit kindly appraisal 
and an intelligent method of disposal. 
The present system is topheavy with dis- 
order and privilege. It cannot well be 
otherwise. Conductors, even. those who 
are most friendly to the native composer, 
are fully occupied with the heavy duties 
of their cffice and with. the distressing 
necessity of giving the gallery what it 
wants. You have probably remarked the 
nauseating regularity with which the so 
called battlehorses run their course in 
the concert room. He would be a cour- 
ageous conductor, and perhaps a doomed, 
who would venture to place an American 
work on virtually every program as did 
a visiting leader for his- British com- 
patriots in recent memory. 


= * 


WITH a public indifferent to him and 

with conductors rooted in antipathy 
what’s the American 
poser to do? The answer is: Something. 
Till now he has done practically nothing. 
The pathos of patience! It’s high time 
our creative musicians came out of their 
Micawberish slough. Something will 
turn up—yes, when the spade of action 
is brought into play. If misery is so in- 
veterately fond of company, why 4o not 


or timidity, com- 


the downtrodden and despised join hands 
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in amity and action? Our creative sons 


will assuredly inherit the earth. They 

are meek enough, in all conscience. 

TYROM a sea-to-sea League of Amer! 
ean Composers many desiderata 


might the practical side 
there is the goal, well within striking dis 
tance, of a central clearing house 
for American every 
order. Within the organization a jury 
might be chosen by acclamation whose 
task it would be to consider and choose 
works suitable for performance in Ameri- 
can concert halls. These might then be 
recommended to conductors and soloists. 
The still small voice of the individual is 
all very well in its way but it is infinitely 
compelling and effective than the 
deep organ of a united company. Com- 
posers whose scores did not meet the 
standard could not very justly protest 
the verdict of their own representatives. 
Of course there would be a _ certain 
amount of bias and wire-pulling. Poli 
ics and human nature are perhaps in- 


spring. On 


great 
compositions of 


less 


? 


separable. Favoritism could, however, 
by vigilance, gradually be reduced to the 


happy minimum. 
A LEAGUE PRINTING PRESS is 
offshoot within the 


of such an organization. It might work 
incalculable good in publishing and dis- 
tributing music too austere or difficult 
to appeal to the instinct of the commer- 
cial publishers. Moreover, it could play 
an extremely important role in the on 
ward march of native music by keeping 
composers in constant artistic touch with 
the products of their fellows. The fu- 
ture is pregnant with sunny possibill 
ties. F I even seem to discern the 
hazy horizon of that “atmosphere” of 
which we all prate so volubly. But I 
uddenly remember the title I coined for 


4 


another scope 


‘ 


my fantastic thesis. The earth comes 
dully up to meet me. How long will 


American composers be shackled with the 
chains of a fathomles patience, a pa- 
tience which can sometimes be a syno- 
nym for servility? PLAINSINGER. 
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contralto, who 


T7 ATHRYN MEISLE, 
was born in Philadelphia, on Oct. 14, 


1894, graduated from the Girls’ High 
School in her native city, and attended 
the Philadelphia 
Conservatory. At 


the age of five she 
began studying the 


piano with her 
father. Her first 
vocal training was 
received from Ada 
Turner- Kurtz ot 
Philadelphia, with 


studied 
years. 


whom she 
for several 
When Miss Meisle 
was fifteen years 
of age she held her 
first church posi- 
tion as contralto 
soloist. 


Meisle 


Kathryn 


In 1915, Miss Meisle won first prize in 
the competition for vocal honors at the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in Los An 


gveles. Declining offers to appear on the 
concert platform, she returned to the 
East to resume her studies. For the 


past three years she has been studying 
with William S. Brady, and has 
been coaching with Walter Golde and 
taking up operatic acting with Enrica 
Clay Dillon. Miss Meisle made her début 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on Oct. 16, 1921, in Minneapolis. 
Since then she has sung with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, giving the 


voice 


contralto part in Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater”; with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony at the Youngstown Festival; 


as soloist with the New York Banks Glee 
Club in Carnegie Hall and elsewhere. 
She has also appeared in recital in the 
East and Middle West, and recently was 
soloist at the Ann Arbor Festival. 
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CHOIRS HEARD IN 
OAKLAND CONCERTS 


Greet Newly Organized String 
Quartet—Comic Opera 


Season Opened 
By A. F, See 


OAKLAND, CAL., June 10.—Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was sung by the Temple 
Choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 
assisted by the church quartet, on June 
4. The soloists were: Zilpha R. Jen- 
kins, Marta Von Sturmer, Erwin V. 
Holten and Harold W. Nolan. Walter 
B. Kennedy was the conductor. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral, Paul 
Steindorff, conductor, gave its closing 
spring concert at the Hotel Oakland re- 
cently. Folk songs, soprano and harp 


solos, and the performance of Henry 
Hadley’ s “Legend of Granada” made up 
the program. The soloists were: Mrs. 
Dorothy Plummer, Mrs. J. Browersmith, 
Beth Bahls, and Cecil Hanson, harpist. 

The Richards Choral Club of San 
José gave a successful concert in the 
First Presbyterian Church. Zilpha Rug- 
gles Jenkins, soprano soloist of the 
church, was assisting artist. Dr. Charles 
M. Richards is founder and director of 
this club of twenty-four male voices. 

The Alameda County branch of the 
State Teachers’ Association gave its con- 
cluding concert of the spring series re- 
cently. These monthly concerts will be 
resumed in the fall. At the last event, 
arranged by Thomas Frederick Free- 
man, the newly organized Berkeley 
String Quartet, with Lawrence Strauss, 
tenor, and Elizabeth Simpson, pianist, 
as the soloists, was welcomed. The quar- 
tet comprises: Antonio de Grassi, di- 
rector and first violin; Robert Rourke, 
second violin; Pietro Brescia, viola, and 
Willem Dehe, ’cello. Miss Simpson was 
heard in the Beethoven E Flat Quartet, 
which was given an admirable reading. 
In the Schumann A Minor Quartet, 
though the ensemble was not so good as 
in the other work, the playing of Mr. 
Dehe was notable. 

Mr. Strauss sang Cyril Scott’s “Time 
0’ Day,” A. de Grassi’s “Lullaby,” Mous- 
sorgsky’s “The Goat,” and the old Eng- 
lish “Lord Rendal.” Thomas F. Free- 
man was an able accompanist. An un- 
usually large crowd attended. The local 
branch of the Association, under the 
presidency of Virginia Graham, has 
achieved excellent results. 

The season of comic opera, given under 
the capable leadership of Ferris Hart- 
mann and Paul Steindorff, which was 
opened recently at the Civic Auditorium 
Theater with a performance of Her- 
bert’s “Idol’s Eye,” has proved success- 
ful. The company has played to large 
and appreciative audiences. The second 
week’s operetta was Gustave Luder’s 
“Woodland.” Both directors and the 
greater part of the company are local 
musicians and artists. Mr. Steindorff 
conducts the orchestra and has trained 
the chorus. The members of the com- 
pany include: Lillian Glaser, John Van, 
Louis Fitzroy, Robert Carlson, Batti 
Bernardi, Rafael Bruneto, Hazel Van 
Haltren, Nona Campbell, and Edna Ma- 
lone. The scenery and costuming are 
effective, and the productions are being 
given in excellent manner. 

Student recitals have been given at 
Plymouth Conservatory, Jenkins Music 
School, and by pupils of Olive Reed 
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Cushman, Mrs. Jacob Del Valle, Mrs. H. 
I. Krick, Zilpha R. Jenkins, Orley See, 
Margaret W. Coxon, and Edna Caroline 
Hill. 

The Municipal Band Concerts in Lake- 
side Park, Paul Steindorff,: conductor, 
are again giving pleasure to thousands 
of auditors. 


MUSIC IN GREEK THEATER 








Berkeley Hears Soloists and Quartet— 
Farewell Concert 


BERKELEY, CAL., June 10.—Two con- 
certs of interest were given recently in 
the Greek Theater “Musical Half-Hours” 
series. Kornelius Bering, violinist, with 


Marie Jensen, pianist as assisting artist, 
and the California Male Quartet, were 
heard. Mr. Behring, a member of the 
San Francisco Symphony, presented the 
Wieniawski “Legende” and the Bach 
Chaconne. Mrs. Jensen proved a capa- 
ble accompanist. The California Quar- 
tet comprises four local artists of fine 
caliber: Carl Edwin Anderson, director 
and second tenor; Hugh Williams, first 
tenor; Lowell Redfield, baritone, and 
Henry Perry, bass. Mildred Randolph 
was the efficient accompanist. Numbers 
by Verdi, Sullivan, Metcalf and Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart were given. Miss 
Randolph played the Godard “Chro- 
matic” Waltz, and Ernest Paul Allen, 
violinist, gave  Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois” and “Tambourin Chinois.” 

A farewell concert of merit was given 
by Irene Howland Nicoll, dramatic con- 
tralto, at the Twentieth Century Club 
house recently. Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful” and an aria from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” were especially well 
sung. Mrs. Nicoll plans to pursue fur- 
ther study this winter in Paris. Edgar 
A. Thorpe was an excellent accompanist. 

Organ recitals were recently given on 
the new Skinner pipe organ in the First 
Baptist Church by Wallace A. Sabin and 
Benjamin S. Moore. Both proved them- 
selves well-equipped organists, in a pro- 
gram given before an appreciative audi- 
ence. A. F. SEE. 


BOISE MUSIC WEEK 





Fourth Annual Cetiheettin Held—State 
Music Teachers Convene 


BoIsE, IDAHO, June 10.—With nightly 
audiences never less than 5000 persons, 
the fourth annual music week in this 
city was held. Following the solicitation 
of donations to defray the expenses, 
which brought about $1,500, the week 
was begun with Music Sunday, in which 
all churches united. In the afternoon 
the Municipal Band, conducted by George 
Fleharty, gave the first of the season’s 
band concerts. Monday evening, May 
26, was devoted to the drama, and in 
the huge shell built in front of the Cap- 
itol for the week’s festivities a dramatic 
program was presented. Patriotic con- 
certs were given on Tuesday, and the 
following night a chorus of 1000 chil- 
dren, conducted by Fowler Smith, pro- 
vided one of the most delightful of the 
week’s events. Local choruses and the 
Boise Concert Orchestra, conducted by 
Albert J. Tompkins, gave the Thursday 
evening program. The Orchestra played 
admirably. On Friday evening “Faust” 
was presented in concert form by the 
Civic Festival Chorus, conducted by E. 
A. Farner, and the week closed with a 
procession of several hundred school 
children who gathered in front of the 
Capitol and sang. 

The Idaho State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its annual convention 
during the last three days of Music 
Week, and delegates from all over the 
State were present. The teachers of 
Boise entertained the visitors. At the 
election, Maud L. Cleary was named 
president; Mrs. B. L. Williams, vice- 
presdent-at-large, and Bernice Hill, sec- 
retary-treasurer. A number of musical 
programs were given during the con- 
vention. OLIVER C. JONES. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Madeline Hess, 
pupil of Maude Williams, won the local 
piano pupils’ contest, and Helen Ander- 
son, pupil of Edith Strange, gained sec- 
ond place. Others who took part were 
Dorothy Miller, pupil of Edith Strange, 
and Leonardine Miller, pupil of Ethel 
Gardner. The judges were Harry 
Krinke of Seattle, and Mrs. C. N. 
Larrabee and Mrs. Oscar Shaw of Bell- 
ingham. 

Los ANGELES, June 8.—The Heartt- 
Dreyfus studios will remain open during 
the summer. Special courses in lan- 
guages and singing are being conducted 
by Louis Ernest Dreyfus and Estelle 
Heartt-Dreyfus. 





-the three-day event. 


SIOUX FALLS PRESENTS 
FIRST SPRING FESTIVAL 





Local Ensembles and Soloists Supply 
Major Part of Three-Day Program 
—May Become Annual Event 


Sioux FAuus, S. D., June 10.—Under 
the direction of the Musical Association 
of Sioux Falls, a spring festival of music 
was given at the Coliseum on May 24, 25 
and 26. A choral program inaugurated 
Under the direction 
of Anna Peterson and Ethel Simpson, a 
children’s chorus gave ‘“Hiawatha’s 
Childhood” by Bessie M. Whiteley, fol- 
lowed by a performance of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” given by the Com- 
munity Chorus of 100 voices, conducted 
by C. Stanley Stevenson. Geneva Zim- 
mer, soprano, and Royal S. Barnes, bari- 
tone, both local artists, and Fred B. 
Wise, tenor, Chicago, were soloists. A 
community orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces, led by Mr. Stevenson accom- 
panied. 

On the second night a program was 
presented by Alexander Wurzburger, 
pianist; B. Fred Wise, tenor; Leon Wal- 
ter Jellinek, pianist-composer, and Mrs. 
Edwin L. Perkins, accompanist. Mr. 
Wurzburger played numbers of Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and the moderns as well 
as a Valse Gracieuse by Mr. Jellinek. 
Mr. Wise gave songs of Handel, Purcell, 
Manney, Russell, Coleridge- Taylor and 
Curran, making an admirable impres- 
sion. Mr. Jellinek played works of Saint- 
Saéns and Liszt, adding also his own 
Chanson Pathétique, which was pre- 
sented in public for the first time. The 
work of both local pianists was especially 
gratifying. 

A miscellaneous program by Minnehah 
Manskor, Maude Ellington, blind pianist, 
Rose Enebee, pianist, pupils from the All 
Saints’ School, and the Sioux Falls Col- 
Jege Trio, assisted by the Municipal 
Band, occupied the third evening. Each 
number was well received. 

The results of this three-day festival 
demonstrated that this city is well able 
to stage such an event, and it is hoped 
that this will become an annual affair. 

O. H. ANDERSON. 
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~ §CHOOL FESTIVAL ATTRACTS SEATTLE 





Jany Students Appear in 
Series of Solo and En- 


semble Programs 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 10.—The Corn- 
School Music Festival, which closed 
-ore recently, included a series of re- 
‘als by students and organizations of 
school and extended through the 
enings of two weeks. The opening 
event, the annual concert of the Corn- 
ish School Orchestra, was given under 
the baton of Francis J. Armstrong at 
the Masonic Temple on May 29. The 
assisting soloists were Ernest Jaskov- 
sky, violinist, and Paul McCoole and 
Jack Perine, pianists. Mr. Jaskovsky, 
who played the Mendelssohn Concerto 
with orchestral accompaniment, showed 
considerable ability. The two pianists, 
who were heard in the Mozart Concerto 
for Two Pianos with the orchestra, gave 
the work a delightful performance. The 
orchestral numbers comprised _ the 
“Magic Flute” Overture of Mozart; two 
short numbers by Delibes; two dances by 
German and the Coronation March from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte.” Mr. Armstrong 
has brought this organization up to a 
professional standard. 

Other outstanding programs of the 
Festival were a joint program, given by 
Edith Rogers, violinist, and John Hop- 
per, pianist; a lecture-recital by Louis 
Drentwett, an unusually capable blind 
pianist; a piano recital by Mr. McCoole, 
and a joint recital by Gertrude Nord, 
soprano, and James Dobbs, baritone. 
Dorothy Baker and Elna _ Burgeson, 
pianists, were also heard to advantage. 
Recitals by students represented the 


work of the following: Ella Helm 
Boardman, voice; Anna Grant Dall, 
piano; Francis J. Armstrong, violin; 


Jacques Jou-Jerville, voice; Boyd Wells, 
piano; Sara Y. B. Peabody, voice, and 
George Kirchner, ’cello. 

The piano studio of Cecilia Augs- 
purger was represented during the week 
by recitals, including that by Helen 
Riesgraf, who was assisted by Cather- 
ine Lashley, violinist, and pupil of Mar- 
jorie Miller. 

Mme. Davenport Engberg presented 
several violin pupils in recital, when an 
ambitious program was given by Mil- 
dred Ebey Robinson, Albert Bensen, 
Helen Schumann, Arthur Thal and 
Emily Dow. 

Arnold Krauss, violinist, who has re- 
cently come to Seattle from Los Angeles, 
was Heard recently in recital, assisted 
by Irene Hampton, pianist. The pro- 
gram included the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
and the Mendelssohn Concerto, besides 
a group of shorter numbers. Mr. Krauss 
well proved his capacity as interpreter. 

Helen Ferryman presented a number 
of her piano students at Meany Hall, 
University of Washington, on June 1. 
The Mu Phi Epsilon and Phi Mu Alpha, 
honorary musical organizations of the 
University, gave their spring concert on 
the same day. Solo numbers were given 
by Carl Paige Wood, organist; Ada 
Tilley, soprano; George Kirchner ’cell- 
ist; Helen Ferryman, pianist, and Clara 
Burch, organist. Elma Dick was the 
accompanist. A string quartet, the Wo- 
men’s Ensemble of the university, and a 
vocal trio, were also heard. 

A benefit concert was given by the 
Swedish Baptist Church choir, under the 


leadership of Arville’ Belstad, choir- 
master, on June 2. Albany Ritchie, vio- 
linist, and Sydney Laurence Dixon, 


tenor, were the assisting artists. 

Ten boy pianists from the class of 
Ora Barkhuff gave a program on June 
2. FF. Seavenius presented a number of 
his piano students in recital on the same 
day at the Masonic Club rooms. 





SAN ANTONIO HAILS DIAZ 





Tenor Appears as Soloist to Assist Elks’ 
Band—Frida Stjerna Heard 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., June 10.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan and a 
native San Antonian, was the soloist at 
a concert given by the Elks’ Band for the 
benefit of the San Antonio Symphony, at 
the Majestic Theater on May 29. Mr. 
Diaz was loudly acclaimed in operatic 
arias and a group of songs. Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith was the accompanist. Assist- 
ing solo artists included Mrs. G. E. 
Gwinn, soprano, and Jack F. Housh, 
tenor, and the Sextet from “Lucia” was 
sung by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Elsa 
Harms, contralto; Glen Law and Charles 
Stone, tenors, and Edward McKenzie and 
Howell James, baritones. The band of 
sixty musicians gave an excellent per- 
formance under the leadership of Otto 
Zoeller. The attendance was large, and 
a goodly sum was raised toward the or- 
chestra deficit. 

Frida Stjerna, Swedish-American so- 
prano; Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist, and 
Mrs. Blitz, pianist, were the soloists at 
a concert given recently on the lawn of 
Santa Rosa Hospital, for the benefit of 
the ward for crippled children. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





New Castle Singers Gain Awards in 
Akron 


NEw Caste, Pa., June 10.—New 
Castle singers distinguished themselves 
in the big Eisteddfod held at Akron, 
Ohio, recently, winning a number of 
events in competition with choruses and 


individuals from a number of surround- 
ing cities. The New Castle Glee Society, 
composed of male voices, and led by 
David West, won in competition with 
choruses from Cleveland, Akron, Youngs- 
town, Niles and Warren. The quartet 
which sang with the Glee Society com- 
prised George Anthony, Harry Evans, 
Charles Richards and David Reese. 
Mrs. Rowland Roberts and Mrs. John 
Evans sang the winning soprano duet; 
Llewellyn Jones divided the adult solo 
prize with a competitor from Cincinnati, 
and Griffith Thomas won the recitation 
prize. HELEN WESTLAKE. 





ACTIVITIES AT WESTMINSTER 


Marie Tiffany Heard with College Choral 
Society—Kramer Compositions Given 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., June 10.—The 
Westminster College Oratorio Society, 
Per Nielsen, conductor, was heard in an 
interesting concert on the evening of 
June 6. Marie Tiffany, Metropolitan 
soprano, was the soloist, singing in Men- 
delssohn’s “As the Hart Pants,” and 
Hiller’s “A Song of Victory.” The so- 
prano was also applauded for her sing- 
ing of an aria from Puccini’s “Butter- 
fly,” and songs by Henriques, Sinding 
and Grieg. Julian Raymond Williams 
was at the piano for Miss Tiffany and 
Margaret Aeh' was the accompanist for 
the chorus. Two recitals by pupils of 
the conservatory and a graduation re- 
cital by Grace Sowash, pianist, were also 
given during the week. 

A program of compositions by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer was given by the music stu- 
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dents of Westminster College in the 
United Presbyterian Church on the even- 
ing of June 3. A good-sized audience 
evinced much pleasure in the program 
which included “The Faltering Dusk,” 
“The Great Awakening,” sung by Ro- 
sanna Lockhart; Valse Triste, played by 
Margaret Stevenson; Nocturne and “The 
Crystal Gazer,’ sung by Leona Porter; 
Romance in A Flat, played by Margaret 
Aebi; “O Perfect Love,” “Allah” and 
“The Last Hour,” sung by Lena Sarver; 
“When the Sun’s Gone Down,” played 
by Grace Sowash, and “There Is a Gar- 
den in Her. Face,” “Swans” and “The 
Return of Spring” sung by Edith Cullen. 





CALGARY CHOIR SUCCEEDS 
IN EDMONTON CONTESTS 


McNamara Shield Won by Wesley 
Methodist Singers—Lethbridge Gains 
Award for Small Choirs 


EDMONTON, CAN., June 10.—The fif- 
teenth annual Alberta Musical Festival, 
which embraced contests in all branches 
of singing as well as several instrumental 
contests, came to an end recently, and 
was one of the most successful ever 


held. Four awards were won by resi- 
dents of Edmonton. These were the gold 
medal for mezzo-soprano singing won 
by Meta Hills; the silver medal in the 
junior vocalist contest by Gladys Taylor, 
contralto; and the silver medal for 
junior, and gold medal for senior violin 
contests, won by Walter Holowach, eleven 
years old, and Clarence Pickles. 

In the choral singing contest Calgary 
achieved notable success. The judges 
were Dr. Augustus Vogt of Toronto and 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas Church, New York, who awarded 
the McNamara Shield, won last year by 
the choir of the Knox Presbyterian 
Church of Calgary, to the choir of the 
Wesley Methodist Church under the 
baton of P. L. Newcombe. Knox Church 
was second this year, and the Calgary 
Central Methodist Church choir was 
third. The three choirs sang ‘“‘Here Yet 
Awhile,” from Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Passion” and Sullivan’s unaccompanied 
“When Love and Beauty.” 

In the duet contests by men and 
women, there was some fine singing. 
Terence Horne and Miss Scruton of Cal- 
gary were winners of the gold medal in 
the latter class. In the contralto and 
baritone duet contest, the gold medal 
went to Lethbridge, won by Miss Mc- 
Ilveena and W. Stott. Lethbridge also 
won the honors in the contest for small 
choirs, the shield going to St. Augus- 
tine’s choir, conducted by Mrs. H. H. 
Johnson. winner last year of the Stutch- 
bury Cup, which this vear went to Mrs. 
Charles Herbison of Calgary. The 





Wesley Choir of Calgary also won the 
prizes for the women’s chorus, the male 
chorus and the Bulyea Cup, awarded for 
the most artistic performance of the 
entire festival. Kathleen Ramsay of 
Calgary won the gold medal in the so- 
prano contest and was commended by the 
committee for her “all-around per- 
formance in tone and quality.” The 
singing of the school children was es- 
pecially fine. 
Mary H. T. ALEXANDER. 


RECITALS IN SAN ANTONIO 





Lecture Program Shows Correlation of 
Music and Poetry—Pianist Heard 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, June 10.—An 

illustrative program, representing music 
of the classic, romantic and modern pe- 
riods, was given by Patsy Knox and 
Helen Beck, pianists, and Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, soprano, at a lecture given 
by Mrs. Jessie Honeyman, at the Y. W. 
Cc. A. Auditorium, on June 5. The lec- 
ture illustrated the harmony in art, 
music and poetry. Mrs. C. P. Arneson 
gave readings illustrating the romantic, 
ultra-modern and_ post-impressionist 
schools of poetry. 

Clara Duggan Madison presented Olga 
Seiser in a piano recital at the Gunter 
ballroom on May 31. Frances Skinner, 
soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones, was 
the assisting artist. Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, MacDowell and Grieg works 
were played by the pianist, with Mrs. 
Madison at the second piano for Men- 
delssohn’s “Capriccio Brilliante.” Miss 
Skinner sang numbers by Scarlatti, 
MacDoweil and Cadman, with Ethel 
Crider as accompanist. 

The first of a series of recitals by 
pupils of the San Antonio College of 
Music was given in the organ studio on 
June 1. Walter Dunham, teacher of 
organ, presented Mrs. T. D. Cornman 
and Amanda Haak in recital. Mrs. 
Cornman played works by Dubois, Spin- 
ney, Chopin and Delbruck. Miss Haak 
gave Becker’s Sonata in G Minor and 
pieces by Maxson, Friml, Woodman and 
Parker. The violin classes of Bertram 
Simon, head of the department, and Ma- 
belle New Williams, assistant, were 
heard in recital in the college audito- 
rium on June 5. Ensemble and _ solo 
numbers were played by Virginia Ma- 
jewski, Marion Kropp, Evelyn Lawrence, 
Katherine Foster, John Steinfeldt, Jr., 
Abe Sipperstein, Walker Hancock, Bert 
Chandler, Henry Rogers, Lawrence 
Weisberg and Lucile Delgado. The ac- 
companists were Maurine Heard and 
Aleen Kropp. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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NEW CHOIR IN TORONTO 


Festival Singers Organize for Contest in 
Buffalo—Soloists’ Recital 


TORONTO, CAN., June 10.—The first 
formal rehearsal of the Toronto Festival 
Choir was recently held. The chorus has 


been organized by Donald Linden for the 
object of compet.ng for the international 
prize of $1,000 at the Buffalo competi- 
tion next fall. The choir gives every 
evidence of promise. The members pres- 
ent numbered 160. Mrs. Louise Rickard, 
contralto, and Joseph O’Meara, baritone, 
were heard in a recital which attracted 
a large audience to Foresters’ Hall on 
May 29. The two singers were enthusi- 
astically applauded. Mrs. Rickard sang 
the arias “O Mio Fernando” from “Fa- 
vorita” and Handel’s “Ombra Mai Fu,” 
and Mr. O’Meara was heard in Dubois’ 
“Lord, My God” and Giordani’s “Caro 
Mio Ben.” The vocalists also gave three 
duets. Mr. Carboni proved an excellent 
accompanist. 

A chorus of 800 children from the pub- 
lic schools was heard in an annual con- 
cert in Massey Hall on Empire Day, May 
24. An orchestra from the High and 
public schools and local artists assisted, 
giving an interesting program under the 
leadership of Duncan McKenzie, super- 
visor of music. The children sang Percy 
Fletcher’s “The Fiddler,” Arne’s “Rule 
Britannia,” Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Drake’s 
Drum” and Handel’s “O Lovely Peace” 
in admirable manner. The winners in 
the recent school competitions were also 
heard during the evening, and the prizes 
won were distributed by Capt. B. J. 
Miller. WILLIAM J. BRYANS. 





Savannah Club Gives Concert 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 10.—The Phil- 
harmonic Club, under the leadership of 
Blinn Owen, gave one of the most inter- 
esting concerts in its career recently. 
The program included compositions by 
Wagner, Delibes and several Americans. 
Mrs. McCandless, Miss Johnson and Miss 
Baggs sang the solo numbers, and Mrs. 
J. L. Jackson played the accompani- 
ments. The annual luncheon of the Club 
was held the following day. Mrs. Rowe, 
the retiring president, Mrs. Youmans and 
Miss Colding made addresses. Hopes 
were expressed for even better results 
next year. 


Mrs. W. HARRY TEASDALE. 


ANNA CASE IN CANADA 


Montreal Audience Acclaims Soprano— 
Local Company Sings “Lohengrin” 


MONTREAL, CAN., June 10.—Anna Case, 
soprano, sang before a large audience in 
a concert in this city on May 22. Her 
program was extremely interesting, and 
the artist was cordially. welcomed, a 
number of encores being demanded. The 
concert was given under the local man- 
agement of Evelyn Boyce. 

The Montreal Grand Opera Company, 
conducted by Basil Horsfall, closed a 
short season on May 20, when “Lohen- 
grin” was given. Although the audiences 
were rather small, they showed decided 
enthusiasm. Mr. Horsfall conducted 
skillfully. 

Marie Therese Paquin, pianist, was 
heard in a piano recital at the Windsor 
Hotel recently, and gained applause in 
an attractive program. 

HARCOURT FARMER. 





Canadian Organists’ Convention to Meet 
in Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., June 10.—The yearly 
convention of the organists of Canada is 
to be held in Montreal on Sept. 4 and 5, 
it was stated at the annual dinner of the 
Canadian College of Organists on May 
29. It is expected that lectures will be 
given by leading visitors, including Dr. 
Albert Ham, Dr. Herbert Sanders, and 
F. Wildgoose. There will be organ re- 
citals by Dr. Healey Willan, Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan, J. W. Bearder of Ottawa, W. 
H. Hewlett of Hamilton, Ont.; J. E. F. 
Martin, George M. Brewer and B. F. 
Poirier. 

Arrangements will be made to tender 
visiting organists a reception. At the 
large and representative gathering of 
organists on the occasion of the annual 
dinner, it was decided to organize the 
work of the Montreal branch of the 
College along better lines by establish- 
ing a system of different committees to 
look after various departments of the 
local activities. HARCOURT FARMER. 


Appears in Lansing, Mich 


LANSING, MiIcH., June 10.—Geoffrey 
O’Hara, tenor, gave a program with stu- 
dents of the Junior High Schools recently 
at Prudden Auditorium, and was warmly 
greeted. THERESA SHIER. 


O’Hara 
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EAST ST. LOUIS EVENTS 





Soloists Assist Choral Forces in ——" 
Program 

East St. Louis, ILL., June 10.—The 
Knights of Columbus Choral Club, under 
William Theo. Deibels, gave its second 
concert of the season at the High School 
Auditorium last night. The choristers 
presented a very ambitious program be- 
fore a capacity audience, and acquitted 


themselves nobly in several difficult 
choral works. The assisting soloists 
were Michel Gusikoff, violinist, and H. 
Max Steindel, ’cellist, with Mrs. Esmer- 
elda Berry Mayes at the piano. They 
added to the evening’s enjoyment by 
their fine playing of the Brahms Con- 
certo for Violin and ’Cello, which they 
gave with the St. Louis Symphony dur- 
ing the season. Mrs. Mays played a 
most difficult accompaniment in a truly 
skilful manner. 

Mr. Gusikoff presented a solo group in 
highly artistic style and Mr. Steindel 
was also heard in artistic solos. The 
artists were vociferously applauded and 
had to add extras. 

At the recent monthly meeting of the 
Schubert Club at the Y. W. C. A. club- 
rooms, an admirable music program was 
presented. Viola Kurrus, pupil of Mme. 
Vetta Karst of St. Louis, captivated the 
audience with the singing of Bishop’s 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark.” She has 
a voice of excellent quality and high in 
range. HERBERT W. COST. 





Montreal Organization Seeks Fund for 
Summer Concerts 


MONTREAL, June 10.—Five thousand 
persons, and probably more, jammed the 
McGill University Stadium last week to 
hear a monster open-air concert given 
jointly by the Kiwanis Community Choir 


and the Canadian Grenadier Guards’ 
band. The weather was particularly 


fine, and the event generally was a tre- 
mendous success. The official announcer 
for the Kiwanis Club informed the crowd 
that a serious difficulty had arisen in 
regard to the summer work proposed by 
the organization, and that unless an 
immediate public response was forth- 
coming, he was afraid the summer com- 
munity “sings” would have to stop. The 
club had planned a series of a dozen 
open-air concerts during the hot months, 
and the co-operation of the Guards’ band 
had been definitely promised; but it was 
absolutely necessary that at least $1,000 
be donated immediately to help the 
work. Otherwise, he said, the club could 
not go on with its summer plans. 
HARCOURT FARMER. 


Worcester and Providence Audiences 
Applaud Edwin Swain 


Edwin Swain, baritone, made his in- 
itial appearance in Worcester, Mass., in 
a concert given by the male section of 
the Worcester Festival Chorus in Me- 
chanics’ Hall on the evening of May 16. 
Marcella Craft, soprano, also partici- 
pated as soloist. Mr. Swain was heard 
in solo numbers and in obbligato work 
with the chorus under the direction of 
Nelson P. Coffin. He was cordially re- 
ceived. The baritone also appeared with 
success before the Chaminade Club in 
Providence, R. I., recently, in a specially 
arranged President’s Day program. His 
singing upon this occasion was received 
with marked favor. Among his numbers 
were songs by Charles T. Griffes and A. 
Walter Kramer. Ralph Douglas was his 
accompanist. 


Engagements for Josef Stopak 


Josef Stopak, violinist, was heard at 
the closing exercises of the Jewish Teach- 
ers’ Institute, at the Town Hall recently. 
His numbers included the Saint-Saéns’ 
“Havanaise,” “Chant Indoue” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, “Serenade” by Arensky and 
“Hebrew Song and Dance” by Zimbalist. 
Mr. Stopak was obliged to respond to 
many encores. Earlier in the month he 
appeared in a sonata recital in New 
Brunswick, N. J. His program included 
the Dvorak Sonatina Op. 100, and the 
Schiitt Suite, Op. 44. ‘ 


Schofield Holds Classes in High Point, 
N.C. 

Schofield, baritone, conducted 
a two weeks’ class in singing in High 
Point, N. C., following his recent South- 
ern recital tour. The class was the 
result of a recital that Mr. Schofield 
gave in High Point last fall, when he 
was so cordially received that he deferred 
his departure for-a day to give a number 
of lessons. 


Edgar 


PETERSBURG CLUB THRIYV} s 


Spring Concerts End, but Harm 
Classes Will Continue 


PETERSBURG, VA., June 10.—The Pet. 
burg Music Club, organized during 
winter, was very active during 
spring in planning a series of conce 
and the last of these was given at Wa 
ington Hall on May 30, when Ellen R 
sey, contralto, appeared in recital \ 
Virginia Meade Walke of Petersbu 
pianist. 

The concert was in many respects 
best heard here this year. Miss Rum: 
for whom Mary T. Patteson was acc 
panist, sang three groups of songs, 
Miss Walke played several solos. B 
artists had to give a number of enco 
The success of the concerts has indu 
leaders of the club to plan a series 
such events for next fall and win: 
Though no concerts are proposed by 
club for the summer, the classes in h 
mony, sight reading and other subj; 
recently organized will be continu 
Wallace D. Blanks is president of ‘he 
club, and Herbert Prichard secreta, 
treasurer. Fannie Kerr is in charge o} 
the club headquaters, Washington H:\|. 
Practically all of the church soloists and 
organists, as well as many other musi- 
cians, are members. 


JOHN L. F. King 








Nashville Hears Scotti Opera Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 10.—Thy 
Scotti Opera Company spent a very bus, 
and successful day in this city May }s, 
giving “Bohéme” in the afternoon 
“T/Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” at nig 
It was the organization’s first visit to 
Nashville. The singers were all exc 
lent, the chorus of the first order, 
scenery good, and the orchestra, und: 
Gennaro Papi, admirable. 

Queena Mario, Morgan Kingston, A! 
fredo Gandolfi, Mary Mellish, Lou 
d’Angelo and Paolo Ananian gave a fi! 
performance of the Puccini opera. 
“L’Oracolo,” Scotti was admirable 
sinister Chim-F'ang, and the other parts 
well done by Frances Peralta, Arma: 
Tokatyan and others. The performa: 
of “Pagliacci” introduced Renat 
Zanelli, Manuel Salazar and An 
Roselle among others. The company 
expected to return next season. 

ALVIN S. WIGGERS 


“Trial by Jury” Performed by Clubs of 
Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., June 10.—Gilber' 
and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury” was pe 
formed by the Choral Club of the Gree: 
ville Women’s College and the Chamb« 
of Commerce Glee Club at the Gra) 
Opera House recently, under the leade: 
ship of J. Oscar Miller, with Ida Robbi 
Buist as stage director, and Flora B 
nett as accompanist. The principal rok 
in the operetta were excellently sung 
Eleanor Keese, Malcolm James, G. 
Schulze, W. F. Sancho, Earle Maulidii 
and James B. Aiken, with choruses 
bridesmaids, spectators and jurors. T 
Glee Club of the College also san; 
short cantata, “‘The Grasshopper.” 





Long Beach Organists Unite Forces 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 10.—An 
ganization has been formed by the th 
ter organists of this city. The offic 
elected are: Frank Anderson, presid 
Pearl Halbretter, vice-president; Ro) 
Medcalfe, recording secretary; Ra 
Waldo Emerson, financial! secretary, 
Robert Christensen, Glennie B. Sohn 
Mabel Adams Hennel, directors. 
association is for the mutual benefit 
the organists, and for the purpos 
consultation with the Theater Ow) 
Associations. Mrs. A. M. GRIGG 


Inez Barbour and Henry Hadley (1\\' 
Program from Westinghouse Station 


Inez Barbour, soprano, and H 
Hadley, composer, were heard in 
cital given by radio from the New 
station of the Westinghouse Comp 
on the evening of May 31. Miss Bai 
sang well-chosen numbers, and Mr. |! 
ley presented several of his own w 
for piano. 

Soprano Heard in Recital 
Abingdon, Va. 


ABINGDON, VA., June 10.—A recital! ' 
given at the Stonewall Jackson Instit 
by Mrs. John T. Trout of Roanoke, 
prano, on May 27. In addition to sev 
operatic numbers, Mrs. Trout’s prog 
included songs by Spross, Cadn 
Dvorak and other com-osers. Be 
Rust of Roanoke was the accompanist 

GORDON H. BAKEI 


Roanoke 
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\NTON FEATURES CHOIRS 
IN PROGRAMS OF WEEK 


angers Appear in Annual Concerts— 
Sturkow-Ryder Soloist With 
Quartet 


‘sNTON, OHIO, June 10.—The St. 
ul’s Episcopal Choir gave its third 
nual concert at the McKinley High 
hool Auditorium on May 26. The 
‘ir, consisting of seventy-five voices, 

.s led by Ralph Clewell. The proceeds 

re devoted to the new organ fund of 

e church. The program comprised mis- 

janeous works by Dvorak, Pergolesi, 

chard Strauss, Grant-Schaefer, Nut- 
ig and James; three numbers from the 
irgy of the Russian Church, and 

Narcissus” by Massenet. The soloists 

ere: Thomas Ward, Arthur Trimble 

id Glen King. Mrs. Helen Root-Wolf 
-as the accompanist. 

The annual May concert of the Arion 
Singing Society was given at the Mc- 
Kinley High School Auditorium on May 
28. The chorus gave as its main number 
“The Song of the Bell” by Romberg- 
Schiller and was assisted by the Canton 
Orchestra Club, and Eva Pfendler, so- 
prano, as soloist, accompanied by Anna 
Bolus-Loichot. The chorus was directed 
by Carl Schriewer, and the orchestra by 
Thavieu Feiman. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, as- 
sisted by the Shelly Male Quartet, gave 
a recital under the auspices of the Klein- 
Heffleman-Zollars Company in the First 
Christian Church, on May 23, before 300 
auditors. In the afternoon she gave a 
recital to the pupils of McKinley High 
School and gave a talk on the subject of 
“American Music and Its History.” She 
was received enthusiastically. 

The musical committee of the Canton 
Women’s Club, Mrs. Rachel Frease 
Green, chairman, presented Mrs. T. S. 
Kichelberger of Akron, soprano, as solo- 
ist with the MacDowell Choral Club, Ira 
Penniman, leader. A _ string quartet, 
with Mrs. Gail Watson-Cable as first 
violinist, was also heard. Mrs. D. M. 
Herrold was the accompanist. 


Ray Clewell, tenor; James Crist, bass- 
baritone, and Olive Kiehl, pianist, gave a 
program at Canton Music Hall on June 38. 

A program was given at the Lakeside 
Country Club by the Ladies’ Chorus fol- 
lowing its recent banquet. The Chorus 
is conducted by Sarah Lavin, and the 
accompanist is Mrs. Helen Root Wolf. 

The MacDowell Club gave its ‘annual 
luncheon at the Lakeside Country Club. 
A program was given by Mrs. Florence 
Bloch, Mrs. D. M. Herrold and Mrs. 
Loraine Peter-Adams, pianists, and Mrs. 
Klinedinst and Mrs. Harry McLain, 
vocalists. The accompanists were Gladys 
Cook and Mrs. Anna _ Bolus-Loichot. 
Mrs. Claude Smith, retiring president, 
and Mrs. Nellie Jacoby-Dretke, the new 
president, made addresses. 

Recitals were recently given by Mrs. 
Kortheuer, pianist; Ethel Davidson, 
pianist and organist; Josephine Menuez, 
pianist, and Sarah Lavin, vocalist. 

A musical program was given follow- 
ing an address by George Lundy, general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and manager 
of the People’s Musical Course, before 


_the Washington Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. An operetta, entitled “On Mid- 
summer’s Day,” was given by seventy- 
four pupils of the Henry S. Martin 
School on June 1. An operetta, “Posey 
Bed,” was also given by fifty children of 
the Ira Allen School. 

A program of Russian songs by natives 
of Russia, led by T. A. Voloka, was given 
for the benefit of the Russian Relief 
Committee. 

The Capital University Glee Club of 
twenty-five voices was heard at the Mc- 
Kinley High School auditorium under 
the auspices of the Lutheran conference 
on May 31. 

The Salvation Band of New York 
played in Canton on May 28. Pupils of 
Louise Hueber of Cleveland gave an 
elaborate program of dance numbers at 
the Northern Hotel music hall on June 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dretke pre- 
sented a program of vocal and piano 
numbers before the members of the 
Women’s Club at a recent luncheon of 
that organization. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 





COLUMBUS CLUBS PROMOTE SETTLEMENT SCHOOL WORK 


Eager Demand for Lessons—Veterans’ 
Band to Play in Park—Faculty 
Appointment Made 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 10.—The 
Women’s Musical Club, in its annual re- 
port, shows that its work in_ the 
settlement schools has flourished remark- 
ably. There is always a long waiting 
list of pupils at each settlement, and 
many of the students have shown de- 
cided promise. The instruction is given 
at a. merely nominal fee. Mrs. J. M. 
Bowman is president of the department, 
which was founded by Ella May Smith. 
Other women’s clubs have contributed 
toward the scholarships given to prom- 
ising pupils. 

The 166th Infantry Band has been en- 
gaged to play at Olentangy Park. This 


organization is composed of local musi- 
cians who served with the Rainbow Di- 
vision in the war. 
is the leader. 


Lieut. Frank Carbone 
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Capital University School of Music 
has added to its faculty Carolyn Por- 
ter, soprano, vocal teacher, who was in- 
structor for several years at the Agnes 
Scott School, Atlanta. 

Margaret Crawford presented a num- 
ber of vocal pupils in recital at Elks’ 
Hall recently. Scenes from seven operas 
were given in costume and with special! 
settings. The leading réles were sung 
by Juanita Hutchinson, Ruth Kits Miller, 
Lucille Hershey and Edna Shocky Gar- 
ret, sopranos, and Katherine -Beck and 
Mrs. F. W. Laufersweiler, contraltos. 
Miss Crawford sang the part of Suzuki 
in a scene from “Madama Butterfly,” 
owing to the illness of Ida Lorbach. The 
proceeds of the event were given to the 
Columbus Baby Camp fund. 

HELEN S. FAIRBANKS. 


University of South Dakota Orchestra 
Plays in Sioux City 

Sioux City, Iowa, June 10.—A well- 
arranged program was given by the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota Orchestra, 
under the able leadership of Winfred 
Colton, director of the University School 
of Music, on May 25. Considering the 
youthfulness of many of the players, the 
organization’s work was excellent. 
Ericca Hanson, soprano, sang the aria 
“Un Bel Di” from “Madama Butterfly” 
with dramatic effectiveness, and Alvin 
L. Wilson, tenor, sang “Where’er You 
Walk” by Handel and Horseman’s “Bird 
of the Wilderness” in a voice of good 
quality. The orchestra played the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
the “Dance of the Hours,’ from “Gio- 
conda”’; the Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
“Tannhauser”; Grieg’s “Wedding-Day 
at Troldhaugen,”’ and other numbers. 
The audience, though small, was warmly 
appreciative. W. CuRTIS SNOw. 


Mason City Club in Concert 

Mason City, Iowa, June 10.—The 
Matinée Musicale Club completed its 
year’s work with a concert at the Church 
of Christ by members of the club, 
assisted by V. L. Woodring, tenor; M. 
R. Tournier, baritone; H. J. Steinberg, 
bass, and Sidney V. Stott, ’cellist. Mrs. 
I. Kh. Sinehart opened the concert with 
an organ number by Dubois. There were 
solos by Mrs. W. L. Bennett and M. R. 
Tournier; a quartet by Ruth Stevens, 
Mrs. Louis Killian, V. L. Woodring and 
H. L. Steinberg, and choral numbers 
by the women’s chorus of the club. An 
orchestra composed of Mrs. Harlan Mac- 
Millan, violin; Mrs. Harold Johnson, 
clarinet; Sidney Vokes Stott, ’cello, and 
Mrs. R. A. Patton, piano, also played. 
The accompanist was Mrs. Ralph Patton. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 
Branch Wins First Honors in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Contest 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J., June 10.—An 
audience of nearly 2000 persons attended 
the Monmouth County schools music con 
test, held in the Auditorium recently. 
High schools and grammar schools com- 
peted separately. Long Branch won first 
honors in each group. Asbury Park was 
second and Manasquan third among the 
high schools. Leonardo was second, and 
Neptune third, in the grammar schoo! 
class. The program was opened with 
numbers by the county school orchestra 
of forty players, conducted by L. Van 
Gilluwe of Asbury Park. John Barne 
Wells, tenor, and W. LeRoy Raisch, 
organist, were the assisting artists. The 
judges, all supervisors of music, were 
sertha Bishop Clement, East Orange, 
N.J.; Arthur Witte, Yonkers, N. Y., an 
Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

ALBERT P. TAYLOR. 


Long 


Numerous Appearances 
Mark Close of Season 
for Kathryn Platt Gunn 





Kathryn Platt Gunn, Violinist 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, has 
brought to a close an active season, dur- 
ing which she was heard in many con- 
Among her recent 
appearances was a recital before the 
Women’s Club in Stamford, Conn., and 
two recitals in Hackensack, N. J. She 
was also one of the soloists at the recent 
concert given by the Metropolitan Life 
Choral Society under the direction of Dr. 
Ion Jackson, and with the Norwalk, 
Conn., Choral Art Society under the di- 
rection of Roy Williams. On May 24 
she assisted Charles Mertens, baritone, 
in a recital at the Apollo Studio in 
Brooklyn. Her accompanist was Ethel 
Watson Usher. 


certs and recitals. 


Cass City High School Pupils Heard in 
Operetta 

Cass City, MIcu., June 10.—The oper- 
etta, “Paul Revere,” by M. M. Dodge was 
successfully presented at the Opera 
House on May 31 by students of the 
High School. The cast displayed dramatic 
and musical talent. Credit for a remark- 
ably smooth performance was owing to 
the efficient leadership of Caroline Fenn- 
Bigelow, supervisor of music and art in 
the public schools. The following were 
the principal participants: Nila Burt, 
Elynore Bigelow, Beryl Brackenbury, 
Veda Bixby, Vernon Ferguson, Charles 


Whale, Harding Ferguson, Randall 
Lamb, Grant Pinney, Malcolm Whale, 
Harry Smith and Wanita Warner. A 


chorus of 100 voices also had an im 
portant share in the performance. Spe- 
cial scenery and costumes were a feature 
of the production. 
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Ithaca Conservatory Graduates Receive Diplomas 
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Members of the 1922 Graduating Class of the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools. 
George C. Williams, General Manager, and Marguerite Waste of the Faculty 


Right: 


THACA, N. Y., June 10.—The twenty- 
fifth annual commencement exercises 
of the Ithaca Conservatory and affiliated 
schools were held on “May 22, when 
George C. Williams, general manager of 


the combined schools, presented diplomas * 


to fifty-six members of the graduating 


class. A feature of the musical program 
was the performance of Gounod’s “Gal- 


lia,” conducted by R. H. Richards. 
Leeta Fellows of Mexico, N. Y., was the 
soloist, and Mrs. R. H. Richards played 
the piano score. 


The medals won in the recent senior 
contests were presented by Dr. Albert 
H. Sharpe, dean of the Ithaca School of 
Physical Education. 


W. Grant Egbert, President; 


The members of the 1922 graduating 
class are: 

Violin: Rogers Whitmore, Stanley C. 
Huff, Grace Gwinn, Anna P. Gwinn, 
Donna E. White, Blanche S. Berger, 
Talitha Botsford, Norbert B. Klem, 
Frederick G. Mitchell. 

Post-Graduate Violin: Ruth Lang- 
worthy White. 

Vocal: ‘Margaret Agnew, Thalia A. 
Waldron, Leeta M. Fellows, Margaret E. 
Gerberich, Mildred F. Wilson, Viola M. 
Tuttle, Mildred R. Minar. 

Elocution: Gould Leroy Hart, Gladys 
E. Grover, Allen Lester Sisson, Dorothy 
M. Newkirk. 

Public School Music: Harry A. Gret- 
ton, Grace E. Ryan, Kathryn B. Wieting, 
Marie E. Parker, Edith L. Moltrup, 
Anna E. Watkins, Lillian B. Harned, 


Hee eee 
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The Front Row Shows, in Addition, Left to 


Marjorie T. McLoughlin, Kathryn J. 
Kurtz. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts: Gladice 
G. Nichols, George W. Scutt, Florence M. 
Koster, Lillian E. Koster, Wilda R. 
Brown, Mary F. Irwin. 

Physical Education: Martha A. Terry, 
Alfred C, Miller, Madeline J. Martin, 
Gladys Baronoff, Alice M. Driscoll, Vivi- 
enne M. Hollis, "Alice Houston, Florence 
Hunt, Helen A. Stocum, Florence Mary 
Dext, Thomas J. Cuddeback, Lucy Mor- 
rison. 

Piano: Mary K. Singleton, Leone C. 
Hicks, Leta Hulbert, Marie A. Ferrill, 
Gertrude A. Evans, Sibyl A. Tuttle. 

Post-Graduate Piano: Edith M. Kimple. 

Martin Institute for Speech Defects, 
teaching course: Bessie Morrison. 


L. E. M. 





Many Students Brought Forward in 


AUULUNIENA ONAN 


ROOKLYN, rian 12. parser iene. 

a thirteen-year-old violinist, was pre- 
sented by his teacher, Adolph Schmidt, 
in a début recital before an appreciative 
audience at Memorial Hall on June 9. In 
a high summer temperature, the young 
artist bravely carried through a heavy 
program that would have taxed many a 
more mature and older artist. He played 
with flexible technique and in good tone 
a Viotti Concerto, Beethoven’s Minuet No. 
2, Andantino by Martini-Kreisler, Cui’s 


“Orientale,” and other numbers, and 
showed a musical sense, emotion, and 
sincerity which will develop with further 
study and maturer years. 

With the assistance of Edna Wycoff, 
organist, and Lenore Rosen, pianist, the 
pupils of the Stuyvesant Heights School 
of Music under the leadership of Frances 
Christmas, were heard in their annual 
spring recital at the Greene Avenue Bap- 
tist Church on June 1. A large audience 
of relatives and friends of the pupils 
warmly applauded the concert. The vari- 
ous departments of the school were rep- 
resented by Harold Pearce, Lena Olsher, 
and Marie Fabrizio, pianist, in numbers 
by Lock, Beethoven and Rachmaninoff; 
Sophie Etelson and Nettie Olshan, in 
violin numbers by Wieniawski and Seitz; 
James Saylor, in a ’cello composition by 
Godard, and Marie Fabrizio, in vocal 
selections by Pergolese and Mozart. A 
number of unique interest was the one 
given by the Junior Ensemble Class, con- 
ducted by Elizabeth Russell, and com- 
prising Harold Schick, Sophie Etelson, 
Bertha Kaplan and Robert Silver, vio- 
lins ; Grace Todd, ’cello, and Lena Olsher, 
piano. 

The first movement of Beethoven’s C 
Minor Concerto played by Miss Rosen, 
with Miss Pease at the second piano, was 
notable for clear technique and musical 
intelligence. Miss Wyckoff played ar- 
tistically Déthier’s Reverie and E Minor 
Prelude. 
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Interesting Programs in Brooklyn 
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The program concluded with “Jack the 
Giant-Killer,” by F. A. Clark, given by 
the members of “Our Fairyland” and 
“Little Institute” sections of the theory 
department, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Nelson-Anderson. The cast comprised 
Goldie Greenberg, Sophie Etelson, Harold 
Pearce, Harold Klein, Grace Todd, James 
Saylor, Harold Schick, Robert Silver, 
Anna Marentz, Sylvia Knipsel, Sarah 
Novick, Adele and Frieda Olsher, Gert- 
rude Reich, Rose Olsher, Claudia Ratner 
and David Geffen. 

The Drama Comedy Choral gave a 
successful presentation of Carl Fique’s 
musical comedy, “The Millionaire Typ- 
ist,” at Memorial Hall, on May 16, under 
Mr. Fique’s baton. The large audience 
was enthusiastic. Katherine Noack Fique 
was excellent in the leading réle, and the 
cast also included Caroline Wilckens, 
Henry Weimann, John Bowe, Marion A. 
Singer, Elsie Ludwig Garretson, Ma- 
thilde Redlauer, Margaret Schubert, 
Ruth B. Libby, Clara Bernard, and Rose 
Luther. W. R. MCADAM, 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Helen Dolan of 
Washington, D. C., was presented in 
piano recital at the Visitation Academy 
of De Sales Heights, and was assisted by 


Rose Mary Fitzpatrick, soprano, and 
Eloise Rathbone, reader. Earlena Meyer, 
pianist, appeared in recital at the local 


Conservatory of Music and was pre- 
sented with a diploma. George Simpson, 
baritone, and Mildred Yates, pianist, 


assisted in the poneres. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. _The following 


students of the School of Music of West 
Virginia University gave a recent re- 


cital: Gertrude Davisson, Frances Robey, 
Norma Hecker, Mildred Reed, Ruth 
Parker, Isabelle Bevington, Margaret 


Gregg, Frances Sanders, Alma Martin, 
Claire Fisher, Freda Lindamood, Bessie 
Neff, and Thelma Reps, pianists, and 
Alvin Cook, organist. 


Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, will be heard in the 
Brahms Double Concerto for Violin and 
’Cello with the New York Symphony 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch 
in a pair of concerts next season. 





Caryl Bensel, soprano, will give a pro- 
gram of songs by American composers 


at the Biennial Convention of Women’s 
Clubs at Lake Chautauqua, New York, 
on June 21. 





Having completed’ several! _ tours, 
Nelson Illingworth, baritone, instead of 
going abroad as he had originally 


planned, will remain in New York and 
teach during the summer. 





Leonora Sparkes, Metropolitan  so- 
prano, who returned to New York on the 
Berengaria recently, was one of the solo- 
ists in the ship’s “Empire Day” program 
on May 24. 





Editha Underhill, a pupil of John W. 
Nichols, sang the leading roéle in “Trial 
by Jury,” given at Vassar College re- 
cently for the benefit of the endowment 
fund. She also took part in a presenta- 
tion of Whiting’s song cycle “Florianna” 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





The Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, is scheduled 
to give a concert at the Wilmington home 
of Pierre Du Pont on June 17. 





Waco, TEx.—A recital by students of 
the School of Music of Baylor Univer- 
sity at the First Baptist Church brought 
forward Clara Lux, Mrs. S. W. Cowles, 
Louise Thulemeyer, and Miss Casey, 
pianists, and J. U. Lee and Arthur Lee, 
violinists. A number of organ solos were 
played by Frank M. Church, director of 
the school. 





HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Mrs. Carl 
Hereford, pianist, was presented in cer- 
tificate recital at Marshall College in 
numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Tchai- 
kovsky, Schubert, and other composers. 
Mrs. Carl B. Park sang, with Mrs. Harry 
Goheen as accompanist. 





“Barre Dlocusece 
Snnovationo in 


Salut at Monde’ , 

[Editorial Note: ‘The produetion 
“Salut au Monde” with music by Char 
T. Griffes, drew many musicians ¢ 
music lovers to the Neighborhood Pl: 
house, New York, recently. The po 
humous presentation brought furti: 
recognition for the composer. In the ; .- 
lowing article George Barrére, flauti : 
conductor of the Little Symphony a 
leader of the Barrére Ensemble, gives 
impressions of the work.] 

It is quite impossible in music, as 
any other art, to innovate without bei: » 
regarded with suspicion. To write in. 
dental music for a stage production a:( 
eliminate the strings in the orchestrati.; 
is a paradox. It is so customary to :; 
company the voice with muted strings 
that any departure is revolutionary. 

However, this is what Griffes does in 
the “Salut au Monde.” It is really or- 
chestrated for a little band. The two 
trombones are often used as two ’celli, 
and the horns are certainly leading 
parts, even more than the flute and the 
clarinet. The fundamental harmonies are 
almost entirely confided to the piano, and 
the harps are most cleverly used to de- 
velop the themes enunciated by the quar- 
tet of the two horns and two trombones. 
The effect is always orchestral. 

Playing under the stage, as they do, 
the musicians are never compelled to 
play with that next-to-nothing tone, so 
often called “the dust of a tone.” 

Personally I dislike the use of the 
bells in the orchestration. A bell ton 
is an exact reproduction of an every- 
day bell, while the flute is only a sug- 
gestion of a bird song, and a violin can 
only suggest murmuring waters. But, 
after an initial reluctance, I realize that 
the bells were not intended to picture 
any particular church at twilight, or the 
Kremlin with Napoleon in sight. They 
are used only as sounds and they become 
musical instruments instead of movie 
props. 

I shall never forget the great impor- 
tance of the singing chorus in the or- 
chestration. Except for the finale, 
“Salut au Monde,” the women’s voices 
are used only as instruments in the score, 
uttering no words. In the finale of th: 
first part, they certainly take the place 
of the strings of a regular orchestra, 
and the effect is striking and quite new. 
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Cleveland Young People’s Symphony 
Thrives Under Walter Logan’s Bdton 


HUUDQOONASECOOOOGGNGSESTOOOEOSOOGONRETEAOOO OARS AOU 


rganization Grows in Public 
Favor in Ten Years of Its 
Existence—Youthful Play- 
ers Ask for Extra Rehearsal 
as Season Ends—Good 
Physique Important in Mu- 
sic Study, Says Conductor 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


OS June 10.—Walter Lo- 
' gan, conductor of the Young People’s 
Symphony of Cleveland, has made that 
organization one of the most popular in- 
stitutions of this city. He founded it 
about ten years ago because he wished 
that his pupils should have the advan- 
tage of ensemble training and practical 
experience in orchestra playing. The 
orchestra of sixty-five boys and girls 
could not exist without Walter Logan, 
and it is equally difficult to imagine big, 
energetic Walter Logan getting along 
without this hobby. 

He admits the pupils of any teacher. 
He accepts no pay for his time at re- 
hearsals. The only condition he imposes 
is a certain standard of playing. Every- 
body enjoys the work—so much so, in 
fact, that the other day when Mr. Logan 
announced the last rehearsal for the sea- 
son his players begged for another one 
and got it. At this rehearsal every mem- 
ber was present. 

The orchestra and its conductor have 
given many public concerts, and Cleve- 
land audiences know them well. Thir- 
teen have graduated from the Young 
People’s Symphony to membership in the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Mr. Logan, who is head of the Logan 
Violin School, is a member of the first 
violin section of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and has charge of the music at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel. But his main interest is 
his teaching. 

“A teacher should try to gain the pu- 
pil’s entire confidence,” he says, “and 
insist upon as nearly as possible perfect 
preparation for lessons. He should size 
up his boys and girls physically as well 
as musically, for some times it is better 
for a boy to study baseball than the 
violin. A _ sickly child can’t do good 
fiddling. Parents are more interested in 
music than they were fifteen years ago. 
They are eager to co-operate with the 
teacher and glad to carry out his in- 
structions at home. 








Walter Logan, Conductor of the Young 
People’s Symphony of Cleveland 


“This is most important, for it has 
been my experience that mighty few 
normal boys and giris practise of their 
own volition. The history of the youth 
of most of the big violinists of to-day 
bears me out in this. They were made to 
practice by strict parents, and often, 
it is recorded, behind locked doors. 

“Every pupil has to be treated differ- 
ently, just as every patient in a doctor’s 
office is diagnosed individually. Again, I 
think you can get a thousand times 
further by good humor than by scolding 
or losing your temper. It is thrilling to 
be able to give something to others that 
they didn’t have before, and that is what 
teaching is. But a teacher’s function is 
only to start a pupil, I believe. The 
teacher can give all the benefits of his 
own experiences, but the pupil must go 
on his way alone. He isn’t a musician 
until he is independent of the teacher. 

“Moreover, a teacher should think of 
the practical for his pupil, and help 
him toward earning his living through 
his music. Too many teachers seem to 
think they are above this sort of thing— 
that art can live without’means of sup- 
port.” 

Five of Mr. Logan’s pupils are now 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Fourteen others occupy positions in other 
orchestras, and others are teachers and 
concert players. 





TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


Musical Association Enrols 
200 Leading Pedagogues 
—Local Programs 


By Grace Goulder tzant 

CLEVELAND, June 12.—An_ organiza- 
tion to be known as the Cleveland Mu- 
sical Association was formed last week 
by 200 of the city’s best-known music 
teachers. The association has already 
established its headquarters in a down- 
town building. 

The objects of the organization are 
hus set forth in the constitution: To 
Cultivate good fellowship among its 
members; to promote the interests of 
musical art; to secure proper recogni- 
on of deserving talent; to assist mem- 
*rs In securing opportunities for public 
performances (including teachers and 
gifted pupils), and to foster a love for 
state and country. 

A concert booking department is to be 

‘intained at headquarters, through 
which engagements for local and outside 

airs may be booked. 

_ The officers elected were Wilson G. 
nith, president; Dr. Howard Maxwell, 
asurer; G. P. Doherty, secretary and 
siness manager. 

Andreas Dippel has been in Cleveland 
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CLEVELAND SOCIETY 


several days, organizing his inter-city 
opera project, in which Cleveland is to 
be the final link. Several hundred invi- 
tations to an organization meeting on 
June 15 at the Hotel Statler have been 
issued, and Thomas E. Gafney has been 
appointed Cleveland director. 

Officers of the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement were elected on June 3, at 
a meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Drury. Those chosen were Mrs. 
F. E. Drury, president; Mrs. F. E. Fer- 
ris and Jay C. McLauchlan, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. H. P. McIntosh, Jr., secre- 
tary; Carl Lohman, treasurer. Mrs. 
Philip Mather, Mrs. Rueben Hitchcock 
and Rachel Strong were elected to the 
executive board, and Mrs. Walter Mer- 
riam was appointed to fill a vacancy 
on the board of trustees. 

The final monthly concert at Grasselli 
House, under the direction of the Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind, was given 
on June 4 by the Carlton Terrace Or- 
chestra, M. Speciale, conductor; Mrs. 
W. H. Lamprecht. soprano; Mrs. Anna 
Pearbeck, contralto; Earle Williams, 
tenor, and Raoul S. Bonanno, baritone 
Mme. Nicola Cerri was the accompanist. 

A Cleveland musician, Mary Izant, ap- 
peared last week at B. F. Keith’s Hippo- 
drome as accompanist for Ota Gygi, vio- 
linist, and Marion Vadi, American 
dancer, and their assisting artists, the 
Portia Mansfield dancers. 

Already more than twenty music stu- 
dents have entered their names for the 
scholarships being offered for the sum- 
mer session at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, these coming from many states 
in addition to Ohio. 

The closing recitals of the Cleveland 
School of Music were given on June 6 
and 7, at Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, 
the programs being given by advanced 
pupils. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONTINUES POPS’ 


Last Half of Ten Weeks’ 
Season Entered—Pupils 


Give Recitals 
By Henry Levine ' 

Boston, June 12.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Agide 
Jacchia, entered upon the second half of 
its ten weeks’ “Pops” season on Monday, 
June 5, with a program devoted chiefly 
to the works of Tchaikovsky. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rubinstein and _ Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff were also represented in the all- 
Russian program. The soloist for the 
evening was Georges Mager, trumpter, 
who played “Eili, Eili,” in an arrange- 





ment for orchestra by Mr. Jacchia. 
Wednesday evening was “Technology 


Night,” though the general public was 
also admitted. The soloist for Thursday 
evening was Charles H. Bennett, bari- 
tone, who sang an aria from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” On Saturday evening, 
Mr. Jacchia introduced three of his ar- 
rangements of Afro-American  folk- 
songs: “Bury Me in de Eas’,” ‘“Musieu 
Bainjo,” and ““Nobudy Knows de Trouble 
I’ve Seen.” 

Several recitals were given at the New 
England Conservatory in Recital Hall 
during the past week. On Monday after- 
noon Ruth Anshen gave a piano pro- 
gram. In the evening Charles Touchette, 
pianist, and Godfrey Wetterlow, violinist, 
were heard. The pupils of the vocal 
normal department were heard in recital 
on Tuesday afternoon. In the evening a 
recital of pianoforte music was given 
by the advanced students of F. Addison 
Porter. Those who participated were 
Helen Ring, Dorothy Parson, Dorothy 
Okey, Pauline Nemser, Grace Cronin, 
Freeda Feldman, Lillian Pride, Rosa 
Frutman, and Minnie Wolk. On Thurs- 
day evening Muriel La France, soprano, 
and on Friday evening Bernice Batson, 
soprano, gave recitals. 

The Cambridge Conservatory gave its 
fourteenth annual concert on Saturday 
evening, June 10, at Steinert Hall. From 
the piano department were heard Frances 
Polak, Henry Flynn, Laurent Lalime, 
Frances Dolliver, Norman Keene, Louise 
Robinson, Doris Doucet, and Mrs. Marsh. 
Julia Bench, John Cogavin, Willard 
Gage, Louise Heubener, and E. Marsh 
from the violin department also partici- 
violin- 


pated. Members of the unison 
playing class gave several groups of 
numbers. Robert A. Walsh, tenor, sang 


the “Celeste Aida” aria. 


Plan Support for Gallo Symphony Band 
in Open-Air Concerts 

Boston, June 10.—Such is the interest 
stimulated by the fine concert recently 
given by the Gallo Symphony Band at 
the Boston City Club that a movement 
has been started to utilize the band to 
improve the standards of music in out- 
of-door concerts. Many prominent citi- 
zens, apathetic in the past on the subject 
of band reform, have recognized in Mr. 
Gallo’s organization an institution which 
ought to be encouraged and supported 
as a distinct asset to the civic and musi- 
cal life of the city. Specific plans have 
not yet been formulated in this move- 
ment, but the first step, it is understood, 
will be along lines assuring the band of 
the financial support necessary in organ- 
izing concerts of better music. 

W. J.-P. 


Two “Messiah” Performances Heard 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was sung on Saturday night at 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church by the 
church choir, conducted by A. Alfred 
Holmes. John Rankel was bass soloist. 
The same work was sung in the Normal 


Park Presbyterian Church on Friday 
evening, May 26. Richard B. De Young 
conducted, and the soloists -were Anna 
Burmeister, soprano; Esther Muenster- 
mann, contralto; Arthur Boardman, 
tenor, and Herbert Gould, bass. 





Detroit, MicH., June 10. — Helen 
Henschel Morris, pianist, and Irene 
Traub, contralto soloist at Temple Beth- 
El, have left to spend the summer in 
Europe. 


Russian Dancers Form 
School in Cleveland to 


Create American Ballet 





Gali de Mamay, Who With Her Husband, 
Thaddeus Loboyko, Is Organizing a 
Troupe of American Dancers for a Eu- 
ropean Tour 


CLEVELAND, June 10.— Plans for an 
American Ballet which will be taken to 
Europe on tour in future years are be- 
ing developed by Gali de Mamay and 
Thaddeus Loboyko, her husband, who 
have come from Russia and have organ- 
ized a ballet school here. Mme. de Mamay 
and her husband met when Diaghileff 
organized his ballet to tour Europe and 
America and engaged both dancers. Later 
both became members of Mme. Pavlowa’s 
troupe, Mr. Loboyko as leading character 
dancer. 

Mme. de Mamay was born in Ufa, the 
capital of Tartary, and studied in War- 
saw and Moscow. One of her teachers 
was Nelidova. Thomas Nijinsky, father 
of Vaslaff Nijinsky, was Mr. Loboyko’s 
first teacher. Another teacher was the 
veteran Rzaca of the Warsaw Ballet 
School, and a brother, Kasmir Loboyko, 
who was balletmaster at the Imperial 
Theater in Petrograd for a quarter of 
a century. 

Numerous local appearances have been 
made by the two artists, supported by 
dancers from their school. They hope 
to have their American troupe ready for 
a European tour in the fall. 

GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 


Engagements for. Marie Sidenius Zendt 
CHICAGO, June 10.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, appeared as soloist with 
the Swedish Club on April 1, and the 
following night she gave a concert in 
Wilmette, Ill. On April 3 she sang in 
“The Creation” at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and on April 9 she appeared in recital 
in Elgin, Ill. On April 15 she sang in 
Springfield, Ill., and on April 17 in St. 
Louis, Mo. She was soloist at a meet- 
ing of the American Banking Institute 
at the Hotel La Salle on April 20. She 
sang at the Chicago Beach Hotel on 
April 23, and again on June 4, On April 
27 she appeared in Kansas City, Mo., 
and she sang for the Hays Music Fes- 
tival in Hays, Kan., the week ending 
April 30. She also sang in “The 
Messiah” at Naperville, Ill., on May 22. 
Mrs. Zendt is now at her summer home 
in Wilmette, Ill., where she is busy pre- 
paring her programs for next season. 


C. Q. 

Business Men’s Orchestra Plays Program 

CHICAGO, June 10.—A symphony or- 
chestra composed of sixty-five Chicago 
business men, conducted by Clarence 
Evans, gave a concert on Saturday 
afternoon in the Grant Park clubhouse 
of the Chicago Yacht Club. The pro- 
gram consisted of standard numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt and other 
composers. Mr. Evans, the conductor, is 
a viola player in the Chicago Symphony. 











LEOMINSTER, MaAss.—Mrs. Ethel Guil- 
ford Woods of Squantum, formerly so- 
loist at the Congregational Church, 
North Leominster, former member of 
the First Baptist Church Quartet of 
Fitchburg. and soloist and leader of the 
Atlantic Memorial Church Choir, has 
accepted the position of soprano in the 
Old Ship Church Quartet of Hingham. 
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MILWAUKEE FORMS 


Sum Appropriated to Begin 
Training—New Organ 
Music Played 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—One of the 
most important steps taken in public 
schoo] music in this city in years is the 
introduction of instruction on orchestral 
instruments in the grades, from the 
fourth to the eighth. This is the result 
of an appropriation of $5,400 by the 
school board to try out the plan recom- 
mended by the supervisor of music, Her- 
man Smith. 

The instruction will be in groups, not 
less than six pupils nor more than fif- 
teen. The best outside teachers will be 
obtained. The pupils will pay fifteen 
cents each per lesson, the money to go 
into a fund belonging to each school, 
which will be used to buy orchestral in- 
struments. The school board will there- 
fore pay the real cost of the instruction. 
A revolving fund of $1,000 has also been 
set up to furnish pupils with violin and 
viola strings, pitch pipes and other ma- 
terial at cost. 

It is estimated that 400 to 600 children 
can be instructed with the money appro- 
priated. Judging from the eagerness of 
the school board for the scheme, there is 
no doubt that it will be extended 
year after year if successful. The pub- 
lie schools have between 60,000 and 70,000 
pupils who will be brought into touch 
with music by these group lessons which 
will be given on any symphonic instru- 
ment for which six or more candidates 
apply, ) 

The Wisconsin chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists met at the home 
of Mrs. Louis Robert Taylor, where new 
organ compositions by local writers were 
given, largely from manuscript. Num- 
bers written by Elwyn Owen, Emma 
Fink. Alexander MacFadyen and Carl 
Mueller were interpreted by Eva Wright, 


Mr. Owen, Carl Rupprecht, Mr. Mac- 
Fadyen. Winogene Hewitt Kirchner, 
Mrs. Frank Goldie, Mrs. Herman 


Uihlein, Lewis Vantine and Car] Mueller. 
Singing of admirable finish marked 
the closing concert of the year by the 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


A Cappella Chorus under the baton of 
William Boeppler. Numbers by Liszt, 
Bach, Brahms, and other composers were 
given, and Mr. Boeppler again secured 
many charming pianissimo effects from 


the choir. The Brahms Lullaby was 
sung so delicately that it had to be 
repeated. 


Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, as assisting 
artist, played with a tone of exceptional 
beauty compositions by Bruch, Boccher- 
ini, Pergolese, Gounod and Davidoff. Ilsa 


Weissenborn, a young Milwaukee so- 
prano, student of Mr. Boeppler, sang 
several coloratura numbers successfully. 
Erna Villmow and Mrs. Winogene Kirch- 
ner were accompanists. 

Julius Deroche has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Lyric Glee Club, a leading 
male singing organization of between 
fifty and sixty members. Other officers 
are: S. A. McKillop, vice-president; R. A. 
Dowd, corresponding secretary; C. A. 
Holmes, treasurer; Sherwood Brown, 
recording secretary; Earl Roberts, libra- 
rian; F. C. Easton, B. E. Jacobs and Ear! 
Gile, directors. 





Mario Chamlee Sings Under Auspices of 
Troy Chromatic Club 


Troy, N. Y., June 10.—Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was heard in recital at Music Hall 
on May 26, in the last event of the 
twenty-fifth annual series sponsored by 
the Chromatic Club. The concert, which 
had been postponed from May 10, owing 
to Mr. Chamlee’s illness, was attended by 
a large audience. The artist’s voice 
showed no effect of his recent indisposi- 
tion. He was enthusiastically received, 
and his singing of arias, including ‘“‘La 
Donna é Mobile” from “Rigoletto,” given 
as encore, brought prolonged applause. 

SATIE EHRLICH. 





Schumann Heink Visits Mankato 


MANKATO, MINN., June 10.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink sang before a capacity 
audience at the Orpheum Theater on 
May 22. She was in fine voice and 
radiant spirits and gave a program of 
operatic arias and songs in English and 
German, the former including American 
numbers. These were received with tu- 
multuous applause. The contralto was 
assisted by Arthur Loesser, pianist, and 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, the latter 
playing an obbligato to Lieurance’s “In- 
dian Love Song.” The local manager 
was Jessie Rice. 


New Choral Society Organized in 
Painesville, Ohio 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO, June 3.—The 
Painesville Musical Club, a choral soci- 
ety, was organized here a few days ago. 
There are twenty-four members at pres- 
ent but the newly elected officers plan to 
increase this number to fifty. The Club 
hopes to be able to give a public con- 
cert this summer. 


Atlantic City School Orchestra Plays 
in May Festival 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 10.—The 
Orchestra Association of the Atlantic 
City High School gave a concert during 
the school’s May Festival. There were 
solos and ensemble numbers by Mrs. Ida 
Taylor Bolte, Josephine McCue, Isadore 
Baker, Edison Hedges and Mayme 
Shute. The Glee Club of the school pre- 
sented Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden.” 
Mrs. Clara Kase Bowman, soprano; 
Mrs. Bolte, contralto; C. Horace Bow 
man, tenor, and Henry L. T. Ullrich, 
baritone, were the soloists. 





Bluffton Glee Club Begins Tour 


BLUFFTON, OHIO, June 9.—The Bluff- 
ton College Glee Club started on the first 
leg of its “coast to coast” tour on June 1. 
The opening engagement was at Payne, 
Ohio. Sixty concerts in seventy days is 
the schedule for the Western trip, ending 
in San Francisco. The club, most of 
whose bookings are in the interests of 
the Mennonite Church, will carry twenty- 
five men under the direction of G. A. 
Lehman. The singers will start back 
from the Pacific Coast in August, com- 
pleting their tour about the end of that 
month. 





Broadcast Cadman Cycle Sung by 
Edith Gates 


Edith Gates, mezzo-soprano, in a re- 
cent radio recital, broadcasted from 
Medford Hillside Station, included on 
her program Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
Japanese Song Cycle “Sayonara.” Usu- 
ally single songs are broadcasted, but 
Mrs. Gates is the first to sing a work of 
this kind under the new conditions. 


HAIL STOCK’S MEN 
IN GRAND RAPID 


Symphony Music for Childr: 
at Fifty Cents—Choir- 
Boys’ Concert 


By Victor Henderson 

GRAND RApPIps, MIcH., June 10.—1 
Chicago Symphony played four progra 
admirably at the Armory on May 22 a 
23, under the baton of Frederick Sto 
The series, arranged for by the Schub: 
Club’s Male Chorus, drew large au 
ences and much enthusiasm was shovy 
The afternoon programs were plann 
especially for children, with an admissi 
charge of only fifty cents for sch 
pupils. In the evening programs ti 
chief features were the Fifth Symphor y 
of Beethoven on May 22, and on May =} 
the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky a: 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto, with Jacques 
Gordon as solo violinist. 

To raise funds for the seventh annua! 
encampment of the choir-boys of St. 
Mark’s Pro-Cathedral at Camp Roger, 
the camp site on Bostwick Lake, given 
them as a memorial, the choir, conducted 
by Harold Tower, gave its annual con- 
cert at St. Cecilia Clubhouse on May 26 
The first half of the program was made 
up of festival hymns of the ecclesiastica! 
year, with excerpts from Gounod’s “Re- 
demption” and ‘Messe Solennelle,” Mo- 
zart’s Twelfth Mass, Matthews’ “Story 
of Christmas,” and other music. The 
singing of Andrew Sessink, tenor, and 
Tys Terwey, boy soprano, was among 
the features of the concert. In the second 
part of the program, the fifty choir boys, 
having laid aside their vestments, sat 
round a camp-fire and sang wartime 
ditties and camp songs. 

A choir of girls and boys from the 
Union High School, under the leadership 
of Irene Dunn, and the school orchestra 
and military band, conducted by George 
E. Amos, gave an interesting concert on 
May 25 at the school. 

Carl Andersch, piano teacher, has 
started for a year’s tour abroad, which 
will be spent mostly in Vienna. He wil! 
be joined in Scandinavia by his brother, 
Arthur Andersch, also a piano teacher. 
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mrHE forthcoming tour of Marcel 
 pupré, organist of Notre Dame 
thedral, Paris, has brought forth an 
‘ertaining story which gives an in- 
esting light upon his amiability and 
‘istic camaraderie. Charles M. Cour- 
n, the well-known Belgian-American 
vanist, and Alexander Russell, concert 
ector of Wanamaker’s, spent the sum- 
r of 1920 in Europe making musical 
vestigations. In the course of their 
-ravels they formed a warm friendship 
th Dupré and visited him often in the 
voean loft of Notre Dame Cathedral. 
(ne Sunday morning, Dupré arrived 
th an injured finger and, as the French 
iy, “placed his claviers” at the disposal 
‘ his distinguished colleague, Courboin. 
\< Mr. Russell tells the story: 
‘We stood in the loft, high above the 
rshipping throng, while in the dis- 
‘ance the choir chanted the mass and 
Courboin, flanked on one side by Dupré 
nd on the other by his assistant, played 
the service. At the close of the service 
(ourboin began a movement from one of 
\iendelsschn’s Sonatas, which required 


When Dupre “Pumped he Organ 


full organ. In the midst of the perform- 
ance, Dupré and his young assistant 
dashed madly out of the loft, and later 
emerged from behind the organ dripping 
with perspiration, red-faced and breath- 
ing deeply. They explained that the men 
who pumped the organ were accustomed 
to stay only a few moments after the 
close of the service and as soon as their 
time was up they had deserted their post. 
Dupré heard the winds dropping under 
the heavy demands of the Sonata and in 
order to save Courboin from a ridiculous 
contretemps, he and his assistant dashed 
back of the organ and walked up and 
down the old tread-mill to keep the bel- 
lows full of wind. Thus was an art 
work saved from annihilation and a fel- 
low artist from humiliation! 

“This incident brought home to us the 


fact that American organ building is 


infinitely far ahead of the French re- 
garding mechanical matters. Practi- 
cally every organist in France to-day 
has to depend upon the good will of 
laborers to pump the organ. Imagine 
an American organist with such a 
handicap!” 





NEW SCHENECTADY WORK 


{ndante by Local Composer Heard— 
New Municipal Band Plays 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 10.—At the 
hamber music concert given in St. 
George’s Parish House on May 26, under 
the auspices of the Schenectady Dramatic 
Club, a new work, an Andante by Geof- 
rey Mottsmith, a young local composer, 
vas presented. The theme of this piece 

charming and the instrumentation is 
ever and effective, showing the com- 
joser to be possessed of originality. The 
program, which was arranged by Mrs. 
Harold Mott-Smith, also included Aren- 
ky’s Trio in D Minor, with Mrs. Ed- 
ward Adler at the piano; two movements 
from the “Kaiser” Quartet by Haydn; 
an Allegro by Rimsky-Korsakoff and a 
Scherzo by Liadoff, and closed with the 
Schumann Quintet, Op. 44, with Mrs. 
Mott-Smith at the piano. 

A municipal band has been organized, 
comprising twenty-five musicians, under 
the leadership of George J. Abbott. The 
object is to bring good music to Schenec- 
tady and to encourage the study of 
music among its members. Programs of 
the better class of music will be given. 
The first concert was given in Central 
Park on May 30. 

Members of the G. E. Women’s Club 
appeared in a concert in the club house 
recently. An attractive program ar- 
ranged by Jeanette Ennis included vocal 
‘solos and duets by Mae McCarthy, so- 


Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 
S West 40th Street, New York City. 
Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922. 


wider Sehool, 316 W. 72nd St., New York City 
Aut Ist. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
June 1, 1922, 


Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. De- 
troit, Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922. 

Mrs Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Port- 
land, Ore., March-June. 

Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, June, July; Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, Sept.; June, July, Columbus, Ohio. 

B itrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

veanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San 
Marcus, Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musi- 
cal Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th 
ps: Y. City, N. Y., June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., 
ug. 1. 

Maudellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. May 
22, June 26, July 31. 

Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 











DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, INC. 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 


Information and booklet upon request, 


prano, and Theresia Berberich and Ruth 
Hay, contraltos. Numbers by Irene 
Cooley and Bessie Post, pianists, and 
Dorothy Ritz, violinist; readings by 
Bertha Litchtenberg, and interpretive 
dances by Ella Baer. The accompani- 
ments were played by Miss Cooley, Miss 
Post and Miss Higgins. 
RALPH G. WAITE. 


OPERA SUNG IN RICHMOND 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” Feature of May 
Festival—Four Concerts Given 

RICHMOND, IND., June 10.—An innova- 
tion was made at the May Festival this 
year when “Cavalleria Rusticana” was 
sung, this being the first time in its 
history of this event that an opera has 
been substituted for an oratorio. The 
performance roused great enthusiasm, an 
ovation being given the chorus, Richmond 
Symphony, soloists and conductor, J. E. 
Maddy. 

Mary Ann Kaufman Brown of Cin- 
cinnati, formerly of this city, sang the 
soprano role; and the other soloists were 
Mrs. Fred. Bartel of Richmond, second 
soprano; Joseph Schenke of Cincinnati, 
tenor, and Barton Evans of Richmond, 


Baritone. The soloists were all in ex- 
cellent form. Mrs. Brown’s brilliant 
dramatic soprano voice was heard to 


great advantage. The Festival Chorus 
also sang with success, its ensemble 
effects being well balanced, smooth in 
tone and of good volume. 





Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., classes held monthly through the year. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chi- 
cago. Dallas, Texas, June; Cleveland, July; Chi- 
cago, August. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas, 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 
June 12, Waco. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 
74th St., New York City; Portland, Ore., June 17; 
Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. Summer class June 5. 

Una Clayson Talbot, $068 Washington Blvd., Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 19 to July 22, 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, 
Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., March 15, May 15. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, New York City, June 26-Aug. 14, 
Sept. 20, and every month thereafter. Address 
617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. 
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The Symphony, which has ended its 
season in greatly improved form, played 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture and the sec- 
ond movement of Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ 
Symphony. The “Hallelujah” Chorus 
completed the program. 

This was the final concert of the four 
included in the festival under the 
auspices of the Richmond Civic Music 


Association. The second concert was 
given by the Richmond High School 
Orchestra and High School Apollo 


Chorus, with J. E. Maddy conducting, 
and the High School Girls’ Glee Club, 
under the leadership of Juliet Nusbaum, 
assistant conductor. The High School 
Orchestra, playing in fine fashion, in- 
cluded two Tchaikovsky numbers in its 
program. 

In the first concert, the combined 
choruses of the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade pupils from the public schools 
appeared with the orchestras of all the 
grade schools, and the public school 
violin classes, with Frederick K. Hicks 
as conductor. Miss Nusbaum, Lelia 
Longman and Gertrude Kohler, all assis- 
tant supervisors of music, were credited 
with the remarkable success of the 
choruses and orchestras of the grade 
schools in this concert. 

The Junior High School students gave 
the third concert, when Walter Aiken’s 
“Gipsy Queen,” was sung by the seventh 
and eighth grades and several numbers 
were also given by the Girls’ Glee Club, 
the Boys’ Chorus and the Junior High 
School Orchestra. Miss Longman and 
Miss Kohler were the conductors of this 
concert. 

The Richmond Civie Music Associa- 
tion includes the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs, the Woman’s Club and the Rich- 
mond Publie Schools. 

ESTHER 


GRIFFIN WHITE. 


Australian Violinist, 


Visits America 


Cecile Stevens, 


Cecile Stevens, a young Australian 
violinist, who has made a début in Lon- 
don, and has given recitals in various 
cities of the United Kingdom, has 
arrived in New York, and proposes to 
make a concert tour in America. Dur- 
ing the war Miss Stevens played for the 
soldiers in many hospitals throughout 
England and on the Continent. Her 
early musical education was obtained at 
the Convent of Mercy, Parramatta, 
Sydney, and while there she was chosen 
by a representative of the Royal Acade- 
my of London to complete her training at 
that institution. At the Academy, she 
graduated with honors. Miss Stevens 
claims to be the possessor of an Amati 
violin. This instrument has been in her 
family for more than half a century. 


CANTON, OnI0O.—The Junior Mac- 
Dowell Club recently gave its final pro 
gram of the season. Those who par- 
ticipated included Winifred Zinninger, 
Ruth McConnell, Corrine Schlafly, Mar- 
garet Lundy, Eleanor Snyder, Ruth Coe, 
Anna Beresin, Gazelle Glasser, Elizabeth 
Oldroyd, Miriam Bachtel, Susan Fisher, 
Catherine Manchester, Catherine Cusack, 
Annabelle Hess, Jacob Hines and Doro- 
thy Antony. A recital was given by 


pupils of Gladys Cook recently. Pupils 
of Ira Penniman, voice instructor at 
Mount Union, were heard in a recital 
at the Canton Women’s Club. Sixty 


pupils of the Holliday Studio of Akron, 
ranging in age from six to fourteen 
years, gave a program of interpretative 
dances at the Lake Park Theater. Betty 
Waters Holliday and Helen Marie 
Hichert, who participated, are pupils of 
Michel Fokine. A Sunday afternoon 
musicale was given at the Canton 
Women’s Club py Dorothy Antony, Jose- 
phine Hilkert, Lida Bowen and Frank 
Peters. with Lucille Bonnot and Mrs. 
Fred McCarroll as accompanists. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—A recital was given 
by pupils of Mrs. G. Dana Harrington 
in the Deshler Hotel. A girls’ chorus 
sang, and many operatic arias were on 
the program. 
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Special Classes Occupy 
Romeo Gorno at College 
of Music of Cincinnati 








Romeo Gorno, Pianist and Teacher 


Romeo Gorno, pianist and teacher at 
the College of Music of Cincinnati, has 
been connected with that institution for 
more than twenty-five years. During 
that time he has directed the musical 
education of hundreds of young pianists 
and has also been acclaimed as a con 
cert artist in many recital appearances 
throughout the country. Among his 
pupils who have attained prominence are 
Clarence Adler, New York pianist and 
teacher, who took his first lesson from 
Mr. Gorno; Ellen Gorton Davis, also of 
New York; William Reddick, well-known 
pianist and accompanist; Albert Victor 
Young of the Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany, and Elena Demarco, who has 
played with success throughout the 
Middle West. Mr. Gorno will continue 
his work at the College of Music this 
summer, offering special courses in 
technique and interpretation. 

Fifty 


Appearances for Myra Hess 


Myra Hess, English pianist, will make 
her first concert appearance in Toledo, 
Ohio, next winter. She has just been 
engaged for one of the concerts in the 
Piano Teachers’ Course. According to 
the dates already booked by her man- 
ager, Annie Friedberg, Miss Hess will 
fulfil fifty concert engagements, 


New Director for Ohio University School 
of Music 

ATHENS, OHI10, June 12.—Clarence C. 
Robinson, director of music at the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed director of the School of Mu- 
sic of Ohio University, Athens, and will 
assume that position on Sept. 1. 


STEUBENVILLE, OH1I0.— Under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Club, a program 
was given at the Fort Steuben Hotel by 
Mrs. William A. Forbes, Mrs. George P. 
McCracken, Mrs. J. G. Belknap, Mrs. 
Albert Moreland, Mrs. J. E. Beachler, 
and Emma Mae Baron, singers; Howard 
Phelps, violinist; Nannabelle Welday, 
Mary Wilma Dawson and Mary Morton, 
pianists, and Mrs. J. R. Thorn, reader. 
Mrs. Thorn was chairman of the com- 
mittee, assisted by Mrs. S. J. Podiewski, 
Mrs. Belknap and Miss Baron. 
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Address J. CARTALL, Sec. 
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New York 
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Althouse and Middleton Leave Native 
Land First Time to Tour Australasia 
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(Photograph on front page) 

N their tour of Australasia, which 

will begin next month, Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
will be heard outside of America for 
the first time. Both artists rank among 
the best-known native singers, and their 
training and careers have been pursued 
entirely in America. 

Mr. Althouse is a Pennsylvanian, 


while the baritone hails from Iowa. 
After their schooldays, both were heard 
in church choirs. Their careers, which 
have much in common, coincide at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Alt- 
house made his début there in “Boris” 
in 1913, and Mr. Middleton joined the 
company the following year. oth sing- 
ers have a predilection for concert work 
and make tours throughout the country 
each year. 

The Australasian tour of these co- 
artists will open in Sydney on August 
10, and under the direction of the Inter- 
national Tours, Ltd., Frederic Shipman, 
managing director, they will sing 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
The singers will depart from San Fran- 
cisco on the Matsonia on July 12, reach- 
ing Honolulu on July 18. After two 
concerts in Hawaii, on July 19 and 21, 


the artists embark for Australia on the 
Venture on July 24, arriving in Sydney 
early in August. 

Concerts will be given in Sydney on 
August 10, 12,14 and 16. These appear- 
ances will be followed by forty others 
in all the important cities of the Antipo- 
des before the singers return to America 
to resume their individual concert tours 
in this country the first week in De- 
cember, when they are due to arrive in 
San Francisco. Return engagements in 
Honolulu will be fulfilled by the artists 
homeward bound. 

Following their return to America, 
Mr. Althouse, after singing in Califor- 
nia, will appear as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony in St. Louis on Decem- 
ber 15 and 16, and, after several other 
engagements, will reach his home in New 
York in time to spend Christmas with 
his wife and family. 

Arthur Middleton, upon his return to 
the United States, in December, will 
spend that entire month filling engage- 
ments in California. January will find 
him singing in northwestern territory, 
and February in the Middle West. Mr. 
Middleton will not reach New York until 
some time in March, and will be occu- 
pied from then right up to the close of 
the season. The baritone sang over 
seventy-five engagements this season, 
setting a record for himself. 





“FAUST’” PERFORMED 
BY CAMDEN SOCIETY 


Choral and Orchestral Music 
Prominent in Interesting 


Programs 
By A. D. Pierce 


CAMDEN, N. J., June 10.—The Cam- 
den Operatic Society, under the capable 
leadership of Lewis James Howeli, gave 
an excellent amateur performance of 
Gounod’s “Faust” in the Catholic Ly- 
ceum on June 1 before a large audience. 
Margaret Eberbach appeared as Mar- 
guerite, Austin Hughes as Faust and 
Lewis Howell as Mephistopheles, and the 
other rdles were taken by Mabel Becket, 
Hilda Leafstrom, Thomas Shay and 
David Murphy. Nina Prettyman Howell 
conducted, and the performance was in 
most respects highly creditable. It was 
repeated on June 2 with slight changes 
in the cast, Lillian Greer singing Mar- 
guerite, and Ester Ryan Siebel. The 
production marks the close of the so- 
ciety’s initial season, a remarkably suc- 
cessful one with promise for the future. 

A concert of folk music by Italian, 
Polish, German and Russian societies, a 
feature of the Americanization work of 
the Y. M. C. A., was given in the audi- 
torium this evening. A long program in- 
cluded several beautiful Russian choral 
numbers. Four silver cups were awarded 
as prizes. 

The Community Musical Club of Col- 
lingswood presented its final concert of 
the season in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
on Monday evening of last week. A pre- 
tentious program included numerous 
choral pieces, four numbers for orches- 
tra, the Haydn Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5, 
and the Dvorak Quartet in F, performed 
by a string quartet composed of Nina 
Prettyman Howell, first violin; H. Ed- 
ward Pike, second violin; Ella J. Row- 
ley, viola, and Roland I. Hart, ’cello. 
F. J. Barock, baritone, sang several 
songs. The orchestra was led by C. Aus- 
tin Miles, Jr., and the chorus by Ethel 
McKinley and Jessie L. MacGregor. The 
audience was of good size. 

The club at its meeting the next eve- 
ning elected the following officers for 
the coming year: Roland I. Hart, presi- 
dent; Vance Wiggins, vice-president; 
Mildred Oliver, secretary; Jessie Mac- 
Gregor, treasurer, and Mrs. Hattie Phil- 
lips, membership secretary. The year’s 
report showed a gratifying success, ar- 
tistic and financial. 

The Merchantville Musical Club pre- 
sented an operetta, entitled, “The Feast 
of the Red Corn,” on Tuesday evening in 
Collins Hall, Merchantville, before a 
large audience. Soloists and chorus ac- 
quitted themselves in commendable fash- 
ion, giving a smooth and satisfactory 
performance. The performance was led 
by Julia Williams, and staged by Mrs. 
William J. Adams. It marked the close 


of the club’s activities for the season. 
A recital of merit was given to a large 
audience in the Y. M. C. A. on May 26 


by Naum Coster, tenor; Florence Clem- 
ents, soprano, and Paul Finkeni, pian- 
ist. The program included _ several 
operatic duets, and numbers by Friml, 
Chopin, Poldini and Maykapar, well 
played by Mr. Finkeni. Both singers 
disclosed voices of quality. 

The local season, which has practic- 
ally closed, marked a notable artistic 
improvement over preceding years. 


BALTIMORE GREETS 
SEASON OF OPERA 


De Feo Company Begins 
Series of Performances— 


Seminary Chorus Heard 


By F. C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—The opening of 
the opera season at Carlin’s Arena by 
the De Feo Opera Company on June 6 and 
the concert given by the Schola Can- 
torum vf St. Mary’s Seminary at Pea- 
body Institute on June 3, were recent 
events of interest here. 

Weather conditions prevented the 
scheduled opening of the De Feo Com- 
pany, and the event took place several 
days later than was originally an- 
nounced, “Aida” was presented with 
Edith De Lys in the title réle; Mary 
Porter as Ammneris, Carlo Milhou as 
Radames, A. Gandolfi as Amonasro, and 
Henry Weldon as the High Priest. These 
with the others in the cast carried the 
opera through a smooth and interesting 
performance. Hugo Barducci conducted. 

The performance of “Rigoletto,” with 
Helen Yorke, Diaz and Richard Bonelli 
in the principal réles, was conducted by 
Walter Golde. “Ill Trovatore” and “The 
Barber of Seville” were given later in 
the week, and performances were also 
scheduled of “Carmen,” “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” “Faust,” “Don Pasquale” and 
“La Traviata.” 

The Seminary concert gave many 
music-lovers the rare opportunity of 
hearing religious music of a type seldom 
given on the concert stage. Rev. Leo 
P. Manzetti has drilled the Seminarists 
to a fine point of vocal excellence, and 
such classics as the compositions of St. 
Gregory, Byrd, Berthier and Raolnello, 
besides original examples by Rev. Father 
Manzetti, were given with a spiritual 
effectiveness which aroused the deepest 
attention. 

The pupils of the Park School recently 
gave an open air performance of “The 
Legend of Sakuntala” with a musical 
setting made by Louis Adolph Coerne 
for a recent performance at Smith 
College. 


N. Y. Philharmonic to Give Sixty-eight 
Concerts Next Season 


A schedule of sixty-eight subscription 
concerts is announced by the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York in the pros- 
pectus for its eighty-first season. Fifty 
of these concerts will be given at Carne- 








gie Hall, six at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn and twelve at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Although 
originally planned as a series of ten 
Tuesday evenings and two Sunday after- 
noons, the Metropolitan Opera House 
performances of the Philharmonic will 
be given instead on eight Tuesday even- 
ings and four Sunday afternoons. Josef 
Stransky will conduct in this series in 
the first part of the season, as at Car- 
negie Hall, and Willem Mengelberg will 
begin his leadership of the Philharmonic 
concerts on Jan. 30. Henry Hadley is 
included with Josef Stransky and Willem 
Mengelberg in the list of conductors as 
the associate conductor of the Society. 


HAIL POLISH CHOIRS 
IN GRAND RAPIDS 








Three Choruses Aid Fund for 


State Meeting—Soloists 
Give Recitals 


By Victor Henderson 


GRAND RaAPIps, MIcH., June 10.— 
Three choirs of Polish singers were ac- 
claimed in concert on May 28, at the hall 
of the Polish National Aid Society. 
These choirs were the Lutnia, compris- 
ing thirty men; the Halka; numbering 
thirty women, and the Moniuszko Choir 
of St. Adalbert’s Polish Church. The 
first two were conducted by Jan A. 
Rymarowicz, and the third by Kasmir 
Kowalkowski. Among the soloists were 
Mrs. J. Smolenska, Cecylia Klat, Mary- 
auna Topolewski and Frank Girdler. A 
quartet included Zygmunt Orlikowski, 
Antoni Ostrowski, Jan Juchniewicz and 
Tadeusz Buzalski. An orchestra con- 
ducted by Sherman Tuller took part in 
the program, and Gertruda Bomberska 
and Chester J. Berger, appeared as ac- 
companists. Among the composers 
represented were Kurpinski, Zalewski 
and Tchaikovsky. The object of the 
concert was to raise funds for the enter- 
tainment of the Polish Singers’ Alliance 
of Michigan, which will hold a State 
convention in Grand Rapids on Labor 
Day, Sept. 2. Leon Orlikowski of Grand 
Rapids is president of the State Alliance. 

Hugh Dickerson, baritone soloist of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Cathedral, Chicago, 
was soloist for the third annual concert 
of the St. Cecilia Monday Evening Cho- 
rus on May 31 at St. Cecilia Auditorium, 
and sang in sonorous voice various mod- 
ern French songs and works of contem- 
porary Americans. Conducted by Reese 
Veatch, the fifty women’s voices blended 
with amplitude, freshness of tone, and 
good choral discipline in numbers rang- 
ing from Lully’s “Bois Epais” and the 
old French “Les Belles Maniéres” to the 
croon of lullaby and the sway of har- 
bored Brittany fishing-boats in the Fauré 
number, “Les Berceaux.” Hazel Muir 
and Arthur Andersch were at the piano. 
Soloists or quartet singers from the cho- 
rus were Cecile Visner, Henrietta De 
Vries, Mrs. William B. Klinesteker, Ber- 
nice Phillips and Mrs. Reese Veatch. 

Concerts were given last week in vari- 
ous city parks and park community 
houses by the music department of the 
public schools through the participation 
of the Central High School Band, Con- 
way Peters, conductor; the Union High 
School Band, George E. Amos, conduc- 
tor; the South High School Band, For- 
rest L. Buchtel. conductor, and an or- 
chestra of 125 boys and girls from the 
grade schools, chosen from 1000 chil- 
dren who are being taught to play on 
orchestral instruments as part of their 
regular school instruction in music. 

Walter Blodgett, who though only 
fourteen is assistant organist of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Pro-Cathedral. gave 
an organ recital on June 2 at St. Mark’s, 
and played with dignity and fire, as well 
as with a gift for lyric utterance. Mrs. 
Joseph A. Michaelson sang arias from 
“The Messiah” and “The Creation.” The 
recital was for the benefit of the fund 
for a summer encampment on Bostwick 
Lake of the fifty choirboys of St. Mark’s. 


Rep BANK, N. J.—Emma Lafetra, who 
is to commence her work as supervisor of 
music in the schools next fall, formerly 
assisted Dr. Farnsworth at the Horace 
Mann School. 


Mason City, Iowa.—A concert was 
given by the High School Orchestra and 
Glee Club at the High School Auditorium. 
The soloists were Mrs. H. H. Henley. 
violinist; Maurice Clark, cornet, and 
Almond Copely, trombone. Doris Wood- 
ward was accompanist. 











Walter Anderson Plans 
Motor Tour, to Include 





Walter Anderson, Concert Manager 


Walter Anderson, concert manag r 
planning to obtain recreation and chanve 
of scene at the end of a strenuous S«a- 
son, will make an extended tour tiis 
month in the new car he has recent|y 
purchased. Inasmuch as he and Byron 
Hudson, tenor, who is now under 
management, are both members of the 
Kiwanis Club, they propose to attend the 
National Convention of that organiza- 
tion in Toronto on June 20, 21 and 22. 





Leominster Church Quartet in Memorial 
Service 


LEOMINSTER, MaAss., June 10.—At the 
memorial service of Jerusalem Com- 
mandery, No. 19, K. T., and Wilder Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., at the Unitarian Church, 
recently, the quartet sang the Pilgrims 
Chorus from “Tannhauser,” Neidlinger’s 
“Silent Sea,’ Morrison’s “Dreams of 
Galilee,” and Schnecker’s “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee.” Almeda Egeling, 
recently of New York City, is now the 
soprano in this quartet. She recelved 
lessons in singing from the late Mme 
Nordica, her cousin. The other members 
of the quartet are: Mrs. F. A. Young, 
contralto; George G. Curtis, tenor, and 
Clifton Wood, bass and director. 





Klara E. Muehling in Concord Recital 


Concorp, N. H., June 12.—Klara E. 
Muehling of Manchester, gave a success- 
ful song recital in Concord, at the stu- 
dio of Henry Gorrell, her program 1n- 
cluding Swedish folk-songs, an Italian 
aria, and American, French, and Ger- 
man songs. She sang artistically, and 
was warmly greeted. 

Mrs. FRANK M. FRISSELLE. 


Hadley Operetta Sung in Lockport 


Lockport, N. Y., June 10.—The Musi- 
cal Clubs of the Lockport High School 


gave two fine performances of Henry 
Hadley’s “Fire Prince” in the High 
School Auditorium on May 26 and 27. 
Earl W. Haviland, director of music 11 
the High School, conducted both per- 
formances excellently, and John Warren 
Hull sang well in the title réle. 
JULIA H, LEONARD. 


Robert Murray, the boy soprano, '> 
singing Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve” in a group of bird songs which 
he is including on his programs. There 
are four songs in the group, including 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” Nevins 
“The Nightingale,” and a song of he 
own composition entitled “The Worlds 
Lullaby.” 


May Sleeper Ruggles presented Mrs. 
Hazel Rollins, Esther V. Milliken, Fre¢ 
M. Adams and Charles Compton in a! 
afternoon of songs at her studio on May 
18. There was a cordial audience an 
the young artists acquitted themselves 
creditably. Margaret Ruggles Turne! 
furnished ’cello obbligatos to Mr. Comp: 
ton’s numbers. Mary S. Crocker proved 
herself an accomplished accompanis' 














T. 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who recen'!) 
returned from a tour with the Scott 
Grand Opera Company, has been © 
gaged to sing for the Rubinstein ( 
of New York, at a concert to be give” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria next seas 
Mme. Sundelius’ appearance will pro° 
ably be arranged for one of the Janu- 
ary concerts of the Club. 





Josef Stopak, violinist, has taken * 
attractive place at Long Branch, N. 
for the summer. 
leave New York, however, before 
June. 
will prepare new programs for his © 
season’s recitals and concerts. 





Mr. Stopak will »" 


While at the summer resort 
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7 Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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HADNAAIGAAL NEAT 


Literary Merit in Lyrics an Important 


Consideration in Building a Program 
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rank Parker Finds Growth 
of Interest in Message 
of the Song 


/\HICAGO, June 10.—The art of 
\ narration in song and the building 
of a program that will awaken interest 
‘n the text, as well as the music, are 
matters of high concern to recital sing- 
ors. In the opinion of Frank Parker, 
baritone, who appeared in some two score 
of club and recital programs in Chicago 
last season, audiences are displaying a 
srowing interest in the message of songs. 
Their intelligence is not to be satisfied 
with a haphazard selection from the 
ordinary répertoire. The greater the 
appeal that lies in the subject matter of 


the compositions he presents, the more 
successful the artist, declares Mr. Parker. 

“A growing appreciation of music is 
apparent in all directions,” he says. 
“Women’s clubs primarily organized for 
literary or civic purposes now add music 
to their programs. If the artist can give 
them something in line with their regu- 
lar activities, he has made his work 
doubly interesting. A little research will 
uncover a wealth of musical literature 
especially adapted for such programs. 
Masefield, Kipling, Stevenson, Tagore 
are all names to conjure with in the 
literary club. Much of their best poetry 
has been set to the finest music of the 
present day, and a singer can win the 
heartiest tribute from his audience by 
arranging his numbers to supplement 
their literary program. 

“Masefield has inspired modern com- 
posers. Keel’s ‘Salt Water Ballads’ are 
a permanent contribution; Charles 
Griffes has left an admirable setting of 
‘An Old Song Resung’; Densmore and 
Rogers have done much. Tagore has 
found interpreters in John Alden Car- 
penter and Richard Hageman; Landon 
Ronald, Manney, Horsman and Buzzi- 
Peccia have also done notable work. 
Kipling’s poems have no end of musical 
settings—Edward German, Tours, Mar- 
shall Kernochan have all been inspired 
by this writer, not to mention the 
familiar works of Damrosch and Oley 
Speaks. Stevenson has also had his host 
of musical collaborators, among the fore- 
most being Carpenter, Sydney Homer, 





Frank Parker, Baritone 


Arthur Olaf Anderson and Coleridge- 
Taylor. 

“When songs of literary as well as 
musical merit are selected, it is not only 
the gratification of the audience that is 
the artist’s reward. He is rendering a 
distinct service to worthy American com- 
posers, and is hastening the approach of 
the time when English will be recognized 
as a great singing language.” 





Floyd Jones Studies Negro Spirituals 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Floyd Jones, tenor, 
is spending the summer on a Mississippi 
plantation, where he is gathering ma- 
terial for his concert work. Mr. Jones 
has used a number of Negro spirituals 
by Burleigh and other composers with 


much success, and he believes that he 
ean find a number of them among the 
Mississippi plantation Negroes, for use 
in next season’s concerts. He is also 


working on oratorio and concert reper- 
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tory, in preparation for an active season 
beginning next fall. 

Mr. Jones sang at the Circle Theater 
in Indianapolis, Ind., for one week dur- 
ing May, and appeared as soloist with 
the Penn College Choral Society, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, on May 26. C. Q. 





Heniot Levy to Play in London 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Heniot Levy, pia- 
nist, and a member of the faculty of 
the American Conservatory, left Chicago 
this week for New York. He will sail 
for London shortly, as he is scheduled 
for a recital at Wigmore Hall in Lon- 
don on Tuesday, June 27. While in 
Europe he will visit France, Germany 
and possibly Poland. His family left 
Chicago some months ago and he will 
rejoin them in Europe. 





Mrs. McCormick Heads National Com- 
mittee on Operas 


CHICAGO, June 12.—Mrs. Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on operas of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. McCormick for years was 
the good angel of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. She is active in the nation- 
wide fight for the production of opera in 
English, and for recognition for the 
American composer. C. Q. 


Blind Pianist Gives Recital 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Cave Thompson, 
blind pianist, was heard in recital on 
Sunday afternoon in the Playhouse. 
He played an ambitious program, in- 





cluding Mendelssohn’s Prelude Fugue 
and Chorale in E Minor, five Chopin 
numbers, and compositions by Schu- 


mann, Liszt, Raff, Moszkowski, i'vrodine, 
Schubert, Schuett ana Sibelius. Mr. 
Thompson had much feeling for the 
moods of the composers, and he played 
with sympathetic understanding and 
musical intelligence. 

Chicago Theater Begins Organ Recital 

Series 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Jesse Crawford, 
organist of the Chicago Theater began 
on Sunday a series of organ recitals, 
which will be continued every Sunday 
morning throughout the summer. His 
first recital showed that he has both the 
musical taste and technical skill to make 
these recitals interesting. His program 
consisted of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” March, the slow movement from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, and 
the Minuetto from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne”’ 
Suite. Mischa Violin, violinist, was as- 
sisting artist, and played the Bach Air 
for the G String with warm tone and 
understanding of the music. 





Rossetter Cole Goes to MacDowell Colony 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Rossetter G. Cole, 
composer and teacher, is spending the 
month of June at the MacDowell Colony, 
Peterboro, N. H. During July and 
August he will be at the head of the 
music department of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Operatic Quartet Sings in Kenilworth 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Jessie Christian, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, James Goddard and 
Charles Marshall sang in Kenilworth 
at the Kenilworth Club on Sunday night. 





Vocal Trio Begins Tour 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Mark Oster, bari- 
tone; Serge DeZanco, tenor, and Nell 
Bernell Schmidt, soprano, began on June 
5 a fourteen weeks’ tour of the northern 
and middle western states. 
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Chicago Musical College 


C. Gordon Wedertz will be the organ 
and piano soloist with the Chanters of 
the Shriners who left for the Pacific 
Coast on Thursday. Concerts will be 
given in nearly all the large cities on the 
Pacific Coast. During hi. absence Olive 
M. Stratton, a pupil of Mr. Wedertz, 
will fill his position as organist and choir 
director at the Church of the Epiphany. 
A new work by Max Fischel, “Velocity 
Studies for Violin,” is being published 
by the Gamble Hinge Music Co. 


Bush Conservatory 


Robert Mokrejs, pupil of Jan Chia- 
pusso, pianist, will tour the state of Colo- 
rado during the summer months. Marion 
Levin, violinist, and member of the mas- 
ter school, gave a recital at the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women on June 6. On 
June 11 she was heard at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel. On June 7 students gave a 
program at the Lutheran Men’s Club. 


American Conservatory 


Post-graduate recitals were given at 
the Conservatory Recital Hall on June 
9 by Elsie Johnson, Virginia Carley, 
Faith Campbell, Winifred Mills and 
Richard Hire. Stella Flanagan, gradu- 
ate of the department of public school 
music, has accepted a position as super- 
visor at Ellinwood, Kan. 


Chicago Conservatory 


Donato Colafemina, tenor, is on an 
extended and successful tour through 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Vermont. He has 
been re-engaged for return concerts in 
many of the cities visited. Louis Pup- 
pilo, violinist, is touring with the Zede- 
ler Symphonic Quintet in the Southern 
and Atlantic states. Adeline Mitchell, 
pupil of Gertrude Grosscup - Perkins, 
soprano, was the soloist at a recent 
concert given by the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club. 

Miscellaneous 


Gladys Atkinson, pupil of Georgia Ko- 
ber, pianist, of the Sherwood Music 
School, gave a recital on Friday at the 
Sherwood Recital Hall. She was assisted 
by Katheryn Llewellyn, soprano, pupil 
of Else Harthan Arendt. 

William Boeppler presented a number 
of his pupils in a piano recital at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Anna M. Tomlinson, pianist, brought 
forward four of her junior pupils, Geral- 
dine Lacey, Raymond Anders, Isabel 
Wood and Idamay Smith, in a recital at 
the Sherwood Recital Hall on Tuesday 
evening. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, pre- 
sented Ethel LHiler, Sophie Shapiro, 
Evelyn Adams, Sabina Soffer and Edna 
Russell in a Bach program at her studio 
on the afternoon of June 3. 

Lola Pierson Tillema, soprano, pupil 
of D. A. Clippinger, was heard in a stu- 
dio recital on the evening of June 3. Mrs. 
Tillema sang numbers by Handel, Mo- 
zart, Strauss, Massenet and others. 

Louise George of the Chicago Piano 
College presented a large number of her 
plano pupils in Lyon & Healy Hall in 
the annual recital on June 1. 

Vesta Vivian Votaw, pupil of William 
Philips, appeared in recital in Lake For- 
est University Chapel on May 31, and 
disclosed a well-trained soprano voice. 

Teachers for the ten weeks’ summer 
term of the Knupfer Studios will be 
Magdalen Massmann, Dorothy Denham 
Eichenlaub and Cora Dana in the piano 
department; David Baxter, Eusebio 
Concialdi, Serline Muhlmann and Mar- 
garet Lester in the vocal department, 
and Ferdinand Alvarez in the violin de- 
partment. 
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Canned 


Percy Grain- “Hill-Songs, 1 and II” 
ger’s ‘‘Hill- (G. Schirmer), for all 
Songs, I and that Percy Grainger 
II,”’ for Two scored them in first in- 
Pianos (Four stance for twenty-four 
Hands) wood instruments twelve 

years before the war, 
first make their appearance in print in 
this edition for two pianos, four hands, 
which the composer, to use his own pic- 
turesque phrase, has “dished up,” as is 
the first “Hill-Song” (“March 25—May 
5, 1921, in New York City and in rail- 
way trains and on tour in the U. S. A.”), 
the second not being dished up until Aug. 
21-23, at Svinklov, Denmark. Two pianos 
give the majority of Mr. Grainger’s ad- 
mirers a much better opportunity to get 
in touch with his new work than would 
twenty-four wind instruments, and for 
this they should be grateful. The mu- 
sic, which is rather more imbricate with 
changing time-signatures than is the 
composer’s wont, has the happy folk-mood 
quality from which Mr. Grainger never 
absolutely departs, and there is in it an 
undoubted sweep and feeling of the high 
places. He says that “My Hill-Songs 
arose out of thoughts about and long- 
ings for the wildness of hill countries, 
hill peoples and hill music (such as the 
Scottish Highlands, the Himalayas, the 
bag-pipes and the like)” What of it if 
his musical geography may appear, at 
times, to bring the Scottish Highlands 
and the Himalayas in closer juxtaposi- 
tion than is warranted? The colorful im- 
aginative quality is there, and in each of 
the “Songs” the contrast of energetic, 
impulsive movement, and a_= slower, 
dreamily lyric pulse lends variety and 
stimulus. 

The ingenious and, if unusual, yet ex- 
pressive and clear language which the 
composer employs to give his directions 
for performance in detail is, to quote 
him in this very score, “hugely to the 
fore,” and the actual dates, places and 
other minutiw covering the composition 
of the two pieces well-nigh measure by 
measure, are carefully noted. The fact 
that this, that or the other measure was 
composed in the March or April of a 
certain year, or “thereabouts,” however, 
is of far less importance than the fact 
that the “Hill-Songs,” both of them, are 
highly ingenious and enjoyable ex- 
amples of the peculiar inspirational gift 
which gives its special character of 
charm and musical interest to all that 
Percy Grainger writes. As the “Hill- 
Songs” have been “dished-up” by him 
they are well worth while enjoying at 
anyone’s two pianos. 

* * x 


“Deuxieme Sonate, pour 
Piano et  Violoncelle” 
(Paris: A. Durand et 
Gabriel Fauré’s 


Gabriel Faure 
Dedicates a 

’Cello Sonata 
to Charles M. Fils) 


Locffler Second ’Cello Sonata, Op. 

117, is dedicated to a 
distinguished American colleague in 
composition, Charles Martin Loeffler, 


and is a fine exemplar of its creator’s 
polished and elegant style, the distinc- 
tion of thematic invention and the re- 
strained modernism which gives so much 
of his music its peculiar cachet. There 
are three movements: First, a smooth, 
flowing lyric Allegro, broadly effective 
for the string instruments in a melodic 
way, and with an interesting counter 
development of the ’cello themes in the 
piano accompaniment. Then follows a 
short but lovely Andante, with a fine 
chordal piano tapestry as a background 
for its melodies. The concluding move- 
ment calls for a ’cellist of some tech- 
nical attainment. It is a light and rapid 
Allegro vivo, whose grace, spontaneity 
and piano figuration suggest a movement 
in a Saint-Saéns’ trio, but whose musical 
thought content is quite dissimilar. The 
cellist has all too few good sonatas writ- 
ten for him to be able to afford to ignore 
this one by Gabriel Faure. 
x * * 


“Trio per Violino, Vio 
loncello e  Pianoforte”’ 
(Bologna Pizzi & C.) by 
Guido Guerrini, is an up- 
standing chamber-music 
work of a decidedly modernist type. 
There are three movements: a Non tronpo 
allegro, in which lyric and more dra- 
matic elements are contrasted and 
varied; a dirge-like Adagio. with some 
very beautiful effects for the strings; 
and a very brilliant concluding “Bur 
lesca,” which opens with a series of rapid 
pizzicato chords which will tax both vio- 
linist and ’cellist. The work as a whole 
is stimulating, what some are wont to 


A New Italian 
Trio for 
Violin, ’Cello 
and Piano 


ew Music : Vocal and [pstramenta: 


call “intriguing,” and for those whose 
ears are sympathetically attuned to the 
harsher truths of modern dissonance, 
should prove rewarding. 

* ok aK 


“Sonate pour Violon et 
Piano” (G. Schirmer) 
is a new work in the 
freer sonata form by 
Ernest Bloch, dedicated to his friend, 
the brilliant critic Paul Rosenfeld. As 
a rule, anything in the nature of a 
sonata by a composer of modernist tend- 
encies ofters mechanical difficulties which 
are well nigh insuperable to any but the 
concert artist, and Mr. Bloch’s own So- 
nata for viola and piano is no exception 
to this rule. In 
this Sonata for 
violin and piano, 
however, the 
technical difficul- 
ties for either in- 
strument, though 
great, are still 
within the limits 
of the playable, 
and the fact is 
gratifying since 
the work is a fine 
one. The first 
movement, after 
an introductory 
Agitato, pro- 
gresses in an 
Allegro mode- 
rato in which energetic themes are de- 
veloped with rhapsodie intenseness and 
a rich variety of dynamic and tempo 
changes. Its restless, highly-keyed in- 
tensity is well contrasted with the suc- 
ceeding Molto quiete, where distinctive 
and melodically beautiful violin themes 
are commented and supported by the 
keyboard instrument. In the final move- 
ment, a Moderato, the creative idea 
seems colorfully Oriental and the work- 
ing-out of the expressive thematic ma- 
terial is carried to climaxing levels of 
great breadth and effect. The sonata is 
not a work for every violinist, nor for 
every pianist. It demands, aside from 
major technical facility, a keen sense of 
the color values of both instruments and 


A New Violin 
Sonata by 
Ernest Bloch 





Ernest Bloch 


sympathy and comprehension for the 
composer’s individual idiom. 


Two New Nicholas Douty has writ- 
Songs by ten two new — songs 
Nicholas Douty (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
which are worthy ex- 
amples of a fine and individual gift in 
song composition and which have, in 
particular, that quality of sincerity 
which one might suppose so easy of at- 
tainment, yet which is in reality far less 
frequently encountered than it should 
be. “Her Lips Were So Near,” pub- 
lished for high and for low voice, is 
light. delicate, a happily breathed melody 
which follows the broken, narrative 
character of its text in a graceful waltz- 
tempo. It is an encore song, pure and 
simple, and does not pretend to be more. 
In “A Man’s Song,” however, dedi- 
cated to Reinald Werrenrath, we have a 
song of a different type. The Hamlin 
Garland poem has been given a vivid, 
impetuous inflection which matches its 
virility of mood, in a rapid % tempo that 
is in fine contrast to the second section, 
much slower, at “Go hungry and cold 
like the wolf,” and again reverts to the 
original tempo at the fine, direct climax. 
It is a splendid song of its kind and de- 
serves appreciation. It is put forth for 
medium voice. 
1K ok * 


and 


’? 


“Scenes d’Enfants” 
“Carillons dans la Baie 
(Paris: Editions Mau- 
rice Senart—New York: 
Fine Arts Importing 
Corporation) are the titles of two new 
piano compositions by distinguished 
I'rench modernist composers. “Scénes 
d’Enfants” are akin to no _ pianistic 
scenes of childhood known to earlier gen- 
erations. Its “Cries in the Street,” 
“Playing on the Shore,” two different 
“Games,” and “Young Girls in a Gar- 
den” are by Fredéric Mompou, who has 
already been solemnly hailed as the suc- 
cessor of Debussy. and scorns such con- 


Modernistic 
Tidbits by 
Ultra French 


Composers 


ventions as bar-lines, time- and key- 
signatures and the cadencing close. 


Strange though they look and sound, they 
still seem to answer the question “Are 
vou sincere?” in the affirmative: yet to 
what end? “Young Girls in the Garden” 
seems especially obscure, musically, but 


who can read the soul of the modern 








young girl if not the modernist com- 
poser? The third number of the “Ameri- 
can Suite,” by Louis Vuillemin, seems far 
more sympathique and real. It makes a 
more natural impression, musically 
speaking, both to eye and ear. “Caril- 
lons dans la Baie” is a very subtle, gently 
moving and colorful merging and min- 
gling of rhythms, songs and bell chimes; 
its modernism, its impressionistic qual- 
ity is founded on actual poetic and ex- 
pressional values, and for those who can 
appreciate them this composition will 
disclose some very lovely possibilities in 
the piano tone. 
. 2. = 


Four New 


Choral “Song Without Words” 
Numbers and “Spring and Win- 
of Merit ter” (J. Fischer & Bro.) 


are the titles of four 
new choral numbers which deserve no- 
tice. “Silver,” dedicated by Victor Har- 
ris to his St. Cecilia Club, for which he 
wrote it, is a delicate, haunting develop- 
ment for three-part women’s chorus with 
solo soprano, of a Walter de la Mare 
poem. The humming effect is skilfully 
and appropriately used in it. “Late 
Wisdom,” by J. Bertram Fox, for four- 
part women’s voices, is a setting of a 
Verlaine poem, nicely and expressively 
handled; while the three-part women’s 
voice arrangement of A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “Song Without Words” lends this 
clever study in wordless tones its full 
meed of choral effect. G. Ferrata’s 
“Spring and Winter” is a jolly and up- 
standing chorus for mixed voices which 
comments Shakespeare’s famous text. 


x * x 
A Piano A sonata for piano (G. 
Sonata by a Schirmer) by the dis- 
Chilean tinguished Chilean pian- 
Composer ist and composer, En- 


rique Soro, bears no 
ear-marks. musically, to identify it as 
the offspring of one coming from the 
threshold of the Cordilleras. The influ- 
ence of the “cueca” and the “tonada”’ is 
noticeably absent in its make-up. This 
by no means implies it is not a good 
sonata, nor is it essential that a com- 
poser must give a racial flavor to his in- 
spirations. Mr. Soro’s sonata is a well 
thought out work in four movements, 
which in so far as its thorough work- 
manship in the Allegro Moderato, the 
Andante con Variazioni (which has a 
very noble original theme), the fiuent 
Scherzando and the concluding Allegro 
con fuoco are concerned, might have 
come from any one of various composi- 
torial German workshops. It is a fine 
and worthy work, well written and pian- 
istic, and never cheap or commonplace in 
theme or development. 


* * * 
Nine Novelties Nine new compositions 
for the for violin and piano (G. 
Violinist Schirmer) should give 
the violinist many a 


pleasurable moment. First in order of 
artistic importance are three transcrip- 
tions by Arthur Hartmann. They are 
beautifully made and the item of the 
piano accompaniment, in particular, has 
been handled with a musicianship which 
is flawless in its good taste. Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Chanson Triste” is, perhaps, too 
well known in the piano original to call 
for special comment. But the “Autumn 
Song,” Op. 37a, No. 10, as Mr. Hartmann 
has transcribed it, makes more the effect 
of an original than a transcription. Any 
violinist who plays it will agree to this. 
This same may be said of Tchaikovsky’s 
“T,,Espiegle,” Op. 72, No. 12. In the 
nature of happy little violinistic tidbits 
are the transcribed piano “Arabesque” 
by Basile Wrangell, set for violin and 
piano by Louis Hintze; and the melo- 
dious “Réverie” by Bruce Metcalfe. A 
brilliant, dashing ‘‘Minuet” in_ salon 
style, by Alfred Mirovitch, is a violin 
version of a piano original. “Three Pic- 
tures,” by Louis Adolphe Coerne, are 
delightfully playable: the dreamy “Sum- 
mer Evening,” an expressive “By the 
Sea,” and a very catchy: and lilting bit 


called “The Rose Arbor,’ which will 
probably become very popular. There 
is not one of the nine novelties which 


a’ violinist cannot enjoy. 
* * * 


“Evening Star” (Compo- 
sers’ Music Corporation) 


Three Settings 
of Poems by 


Edgar Allan is the first of three 
Poe poems by Edgar Allan 

Poe which have _ been 
newly set by Edward Royce. Poe’s “Eve- 


ning Star” is not that of Wolfram, anv 


“Silver,” “Late Wisdom,” 


more than Mr. Royce’s setting of ; 
Wagner’s; but the Royce melody d 
opment, very pliant to its text 
gains a very distinct and interesting 
monic atmosphere from its accom; 
ment. The song shows imaginatio: 
a high order and a fine sense of mo 
expressional values. 


x ok * 
A New “String Quartet i) 
Viennese Minor” (Vienna: /| |). 


versal Edition) by H 
Kauders, is an inte) «;- 
ing chamber music work by a Vien). 
composer who follows in the foots: , 
of Hans Pfitzner rather than thos: ,; 
Schreker or Schénberg. This does :; 
imply that his string quartet is a si) 
thing; far from it. Dedicated to 
Gottesmann Quartet, its uncomm 
intricate and difficult but highly sin 
opening section calls for artist play 
The work departs from tradition i 
much as it has been written, seemi: 
d’un trait; not in individual moveme 
but as a whole with subdivisions ma 
by changes in mood and tempo. | 
thoroughly modern and yet, in spit 
its rhythmic complexity it is not n 
cally unclear. The composer strike 
individual and rather aristocratic 


String Quartet 


and his quartet should repay ex 
nation. 

A “Chorus “The Chorus’ Book 
Book for Boys” (G. Schirme,) 
Boys” a compilation of fav 


compositions, arran 
and in part composed by Ella M. P; 
and J. Victor Bergquist. The | 
makes a special appeal to boys’ class 
junior high schools and boys’ glee « 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth gra 
The selections—they are well chose 
many have humorous texts such as 
will fancy—are arranged for four p: 
first and second tenor and first and 
ond bass. There is a valuable fore 
by T. P. Giddings. 


The Domenico Scai 
“Burlesca” (Comp: 
Musie Corporation) 
G minor, for piano, 
pears in the artistic 
M. C. Edition,” 
really admirable new version, a 
scription by that sterling pianist 
Hutcheson. It is presented by him 
modern concert development which 
serves its vigorous gaiety in a more | 
liantly pianistie form, and all its origi: 
character of a happy, flying dance. It 
is one of the beauties of Domenico Sca: 
latti’s compositions that, for all the 
were written so long ago, never 

a certain immediacy of appeal, a qua 
ity of genuine effect. And this \ 
Hutcheson has known how to emphasiz: 


F. H. M 


Ernest Hutch- 
eson Trans- 
cribes the 
Scarlatti 
“Burlesca’”’ 


re 


Reviews in Brief 


“Hop o’ My Thumb” (Harold Flain- 
mer, Inc.). A pleasing two-page tea 
ing piece for beginning pianists, by Ju 
E. Fox. 

“Blegie’ (G. Schirmer). The “Elegie” 
by E. Nollet has always been a favorit 
number of the ’cello répertoire, and A 
berto Bachmann has succeeded in tra! 
scribing it for the violin with no loss 
its original qualities of grace 
charm. 


"Q Be 
Heidelberg Press). <A 
Samuel J. Riegel, in which the v 
(four-part mixed chorus) are led 
skill and effect in expressive harmo! 
There is a good short lyric bass solo 

“The Song of the Woods” (Arth 
Schmidt Co.). George B. Nevin, 
has written so many _ choruses 
women’s voices, is responsible for 
graceful choral trio, which sings a n: 
poem in sincere and pleasing fashio! 

“Eventide” (Harold Flammer, / 
A pleasing melody, singable and soot 
to the ear, by Charles Huerter, mak 
effective organ number of the “A! 
tino” type as transcribed by F. S. 
combe. 

“A Dancer of Moods” 
Music Pub. Co.). In ballet 
for piano, the eifted young Amé 
composer, Roy S. Stoughton, has ¢ 
us the reaction of a lighter mome! 
is engaging, not difficult and poetic 


Joyful in the Lord” (/ 
Jubilate De 


r 


(White-S 


this 


does not suggest having been “mac: 
“CQ God Most Holy” (The Heid 
Press). A good, devotional all-c 


setting of the text, by William T. 
mings. An ad libitum accompat 
has been provided. 
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-\COMA CLUBS GIVE LAST 
PROGRAMS OF THE SEASON 


Cecilia 
Presents 


ene Pavloska Sings with St. 
Club—Oratorio Society 
“Rose Maiden” 

racoMA, WASH., June 3.—Closing pro- 
ms were presented by three important 

| clubs recently. The Ladies’ Musical 


(ob gave its final concert at the Soldiers’ 


» 4 Sailors’ Club. Frederick W. Wallis, 
). -itone, director of the choral depart- 
ment; Winifred Parker, mezzo-soprano, 

Barbara Eschbach, pianist, were pre- 
-ooted. Besides an aria from “Giacon- 
’ Miss Parker sang modern songs de- 
itfully, to accompaniments by Mar- 
et McAvoy. Numbers by Schumann, 
Dett, Rhené-Baton and others made up 

pianist’s program. Mr. Wallis, in 
fne voice, gave excellent interpretations 
( numbers by Strickland, Handel, 
Stickles and others. 

With Irene Pavloska as assisting ar- 

t, the St. Cecilia Club gave an interest- 
ing eoncert on May 16, in the First 
Christian Church. Under the leadership 

T. W. J. Ryan, the chorus interpreted 
works by Cadman and Nevin. Mme. 
Pavloska, who was heard last with the 
club a year ago, received a hearty wel- 
come in operatic arias, folk songs and a 
group of modern works. 

An artistic interpretation of “The Rose 
Maiden,” by Cowen, closed the year’s 
work of the Tacoma Oratorio Society. 
Conducted by J. W. Bixel, the work was 
well received. Mrs. Percy Starke, 
prano; Mrs. Edgar Tollefson, contralto; 
Henry Price, tenor, and Frank Tiffany, 
baritone, were the soloists. Mrs. Walter 
McHaney as usual accompanied the club. 

Mrs. Lincoln Gault presented the 
Treble Clef Quartet and Boys’ Glee Club, 
of which she is conductor, in a recital at 
the First Presbyterian Church. Much 
praise can be given to the young singers 
and their conductor. Members of the 
Treble Clef Quartet include Margaret 
Weyer, Madeline Hollingsworth. . Alice 
Miller and Evangeline Harrod. Those of 
the Glee Club include Grant Putnam, 
John Pott, Frances Snypp, Horace Wal- 
ker, Robert Love, William James, Ray- 
mond Roberts, Stanley Sivertson. Orpha 
M. Moser is accompanist for both organ- 
izations. 

In the final examination for the music 
memory contest instituted by John Henry 
Lyons, supervisor of music in the city 
schools, fifty-eight entrants scored per- 
feet marks. ETTA M. MAYBIN. 


S50- 


Sherman, Texas, Hears Two Concerts 

SHERMAN, TEXAS, June 3.—Homer 
Raney gave a farewell concert in Sher- 
man Hall, Austin College, before a large 


€ 


audience recently. His program _in- 
cluded operatic and religious numbers 
ind a group of lighter works. Two 


items were played by a trio composed 
of Ferdinand Dittler, violinist; George 
Rigby, ’cellist, and Mrs. Luther Cherry, 
pianist. Mr. Raney for the past season 
nas held the position as instructor of 
the Austin College preparatory depart- 
ment and athletic coach, and has been 
awarded a scholarship in the University 
' Chicago for next year Meanwhile 
ne has a summer engagement of evan- 
velical singing beginning in June. 
Laura Jonas Fusselle, director of mu- 
‘ic at Carr-Burdette College, presented 
‘ number of her pupils in a recital at 
the Central Christian Church to a large 


Summer Concerts Planned for Great 


Natural Amphitheater Near Los Angeles 





Photo of Bowl, C. W. Beam 


An Immense Audience Hears Symphony 


Amphitheater on the Outskirts of Los Angeles, 
Auspices of the Community 


to Be Presented Under the 


Inset: F. W. Blanchard. 
| Pe ANGELES, June 


lar programs of symphonic character 





will be presented in an open-air concert 
at the Hollywood “Bowl,” the 
great natural amphitheater outside Los 
Angeles, this summer. The which 
will begin on July 9, is being sponsored 
by the Community Park and Art Asso- 
ciation, an organization which is to de- 
vote the net proceeds to the development 


series 


season, 


of this magnificent out-door theater as 
a civic art center. The programs will 
feature symphonic and popular classic 


music for orchestra and soloists, and are 


Music at 


President. and Mrs. 


Hoover Photo Studios 


Photo of Mrs. J. J. Carter, 

the Hollywood “Bowl.” the Natura! 
Where a Series of Summer Concerts Is 
Park and Art Association. 
J. J. Carter, Secretary of the Association 
planned for Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings, and 


Sunday afternoons for ten consecutive 
weeks. Special children’s programs are 
under consideration. Although § sixty- 
five members of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic will form the orchestra, the 
Philharmonic Association is not con- 
nected with the enterprise. Fr, W. 
Blanchard, manager of the now dis- 


banded Los Angeles Symphony, and Mrs. 
J. J. Carter, one of the leading workers 
for civic music movements, being re- 
spectively president and secretary of the 
Community Park and Art Association, 
are the most active workers for the 
“Bowl” season. 





NEW AUDITORIUM READY 





Hall Built for College of Industrial 
Arts to Seat 2750 Persons— 
Operetta Performed 

DENTON, TEX., June 10.—With the con- 
struction of the new auditorium of the 
College of Industrial Arts of Denton, 
that institution: is equipped with a hall 
large enough for any musical event in 
Denton, and thus the aim of the 
dent, Dr. F. M. Bralley, has been real- 
ized. The building, which constitutes a 
monument to his untiring zeal, was re- 
cently completed at a of $160,000, 
and has a seating capacity of 2750. It 
is constituted of brick, and is equipped 
with a modern system of lighting. Two 
picture machines are included in the ap- 
pointments. Senior recitals by the music 
departments of the college are given 
here, and recently the college orchestra, 
conducted by Marie Kohnova, gave a pro- 


presi- 


cost 


and appreciative audience. The pro- gram. The building was not finished in 
gram included piano, organ and vocal time for the visit of the St. Louis Sym- 
mbers K. GLADDEN CONGDON. phony to Denton. Recently the Texas 
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complete School of Music in every branch of 
musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL,. ARTIST 
and MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


Dramatic Art alse Dancing 


A Complete School of Opera 


Orchestra Chorus Public School Music 
Ideal residence department with superior equipment 
For catalogue and information address 
Bertha Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohie 








EUGENIO PIRANI 


Summer School for Piano and Composition 


STATE LINE— BERKSHIRE HILLS— MASS. 
APPLY 915 PRESIDENT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








FOR CONCERTS IN DENTON 


Press Association used this 
for its annual convention. 
The Choral Club of the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, directed by Harry Everist 
Shultz, presented on May 26 at the col- 
lege, Rhys-Herbert’s operetta “The Ri- 
vals,” which centers round the fun inci- 
dent to sorority life in a girls’ college. 
The college orchestra assisted, under the 
leadership of Mme. Kohnova. The prin- 
cipal rdle was taken by Ray Kaminsky, 
pupil of Harry Everist Shultz, and her 
fine soprano voice delighted the great 
audience. Amelia Schirmer also sang 
well, and others who appeared were 
Roxana Klossner, Hetta Seeba, Mamie 
Ross, Hilda Rudd, Mer! Neville, Made- 
line Brenner, and Nelle Thiele. A large 
and well-trained chorus did its work ad- 
mirably. Marjorie Stackhouse was dra- 
matic coach, and Harriet Robertson 
pianist. JOHN B. CROCKETT. 


auditorium 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Pauline Venable, 
sixteen, pupil of Abby De Avirett, ap 
peared on a program for the benefit of 
North Side Community Church, playing 
numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, and Liszt. 
A. O. T. Astenius, formerly of Chicagu, 


has been engaged as organist of the 
First Christian Science Church. Bessie 
Hard, recently of Tacoma, Wash., who 


specializes in children’s work, and Melite 
C. Schwartz, teacher of piano and violin, 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory, have 
opened studios in the city. Norma Hew- 


lett and Clarence Krinbill presented 
pupils recently in recital. 
PORTLAND, OrE.—Mr. and Mrs. George 


Hotchkiss Street presented the following 
pupils in a program at the Lincoln High 
School: Irene Allaman, Bess Smith and 
Helen Levoff, sopranos; Athel Brown, 
contralto; Richard Robinson, tenor, and 
Arthur Strickland, baritone. Margaret 


GREAT FALLS CELEBRATES 
THIRD ANNUAL MUSIC WEEK 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, Theaters, 
Solo Artists Share in Events— 

Negroes Present Operetta 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., June 10.—The 
third annual Music Week in Great Falls 
was participated in by many organiza- 
and had a stimulating effect 
musical activities. W. L. Beers 
chairman of the Music Week 
Committee, and through his efforts was 
enlisted the co-operation of the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis Club and the theater 

managers. 


and 


tions, on 


local 


acted as 


Local musicians assisted in givin 
vrams at  motion-picture houses, 
banquets and other gatherings. The 
churches arranged special musical pro- 
grams. The events of the week included 
programs given by the Musical Arts As- 
sociation, under the leadership of R. A. 
Keyes; by the Conservatory, which spon- 
sored piano and violin recitals, and the 
Tuesday Music Club, which, under the 
leadership of Mrs. I. W. P. Davidson, 
gave a special program in the assembly 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. The Women’s 
Club devoted its monthly program to the 
consideration of music, with specially 
arranged numbers. 

Many teachers presented their pupils 
in recital. The public schools gave or- 
chestral and choral events, conducted by 
Lena Spoor. A unique feature of the 
week was the presentation of Rhys-Her- 
bert’s operetta, “Sylvia,” by local Negro 
musicians. Among the principal spon- 
sors of the Music Week’s activities were: 


g pro- 
at 


Mrs. W. O. Wadsworth, Loraine Lali- 
berte, Adelaide Donovan, Louise Val- 
verda Kelley. W. F. Brandt, Olive Sor- 
rick, Kop’s Piano House, and Mr. Peet 


of the Morning Tribune. 

Local citizens have established a Henry 
Dotseth Fund, designed to raise money 
to enable a young violinist of that name 
to undertake advanced studies. The com- 
mittee, composed of representative busi- 
ness men, plans to maintain this fund 
until the youth has completed his educa- 
tion. 

A radio station has been established at 
the Tribune offices, and nightly concerts 
are broadcasted by local musicians. 

LOUISE V. KELLEY. 


HEAR OMAHA WORK 
“Iphigenia” Conducted by Composer in 
May Festival—Recitals Given 
OMAHA, 
by 


NEs., June 3.—“Iphigenia,” a 

Charles S. Elgutter, with 
music by Wallace Wheeler, was _ per- 
formed in the closing program of the 
Omaha Women’s Club May Music Fes- 
tival. The work was ably conducted by 
Mr. Wheeler, who achieved some excel- 
lent effects with the orchestra. Beryl 
Burton assumed the role of Iphigenia, 
and Lawrence Dodds that of Achilles, 
and both were heard to excellent advan- 
tage. The work is an ambitious one in 
the French style, and contains many 
signal beauties. 

Robert Cuscaden, conductor of the 
Festival Orchestra, assumed the baton 
for the miscellaneous orchestral program 
that followed. Thelma Skeen, harpist, 
was the assisting artist. 

Martin Bush, organist, 
recital, assisted by Fred Ellis, baritone, 
at the First Central Congregational 
Church on May 25. Artistic finish char- 
acterized all of Mr. Bush’s solo and ac- 
companiment work. Mr. Ellis sang ad- 
mirably Handel’s ‘“‘Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves.” He also gave the “Five 
Biblical Songs” by Dvorak, which were 
interesting and beautiful. 

At the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, the 
Association Male Chorus recently ap- 
peared in concert with distinct success, 


drama 


was heard in 


under the leadership of George W. 
Campbell. Harry Disbrow, baritone, 
sang the aria, “Dio Possente” from 


“Faust,” and other numbers confirming 
the good impression his singing had pre- 
viously created. 


The Omaha College Club’s music sec- 
tion gave an excellent American pro- 
gram at the Schmoller and Mueller 
Auditorium recently. Those taking part 
were Mrs. W. L. Pierpoint, Mrs. Harold 
Mossman, Mrs. Don Dribby, Ruth Beeber 
and Mrs. William Keenan. 


EpITH L. WAGONER. 





‘a Notz was the accompanist. 
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Annual Grand Opera Season by Local 
Artists Feature of Kansas City Week 
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Fifteen Year Old Soprano 
Makes Début in Title-Réle 
of “Mignon”—Galli-Curci, 
Pietro Yon and Radamsky 
Among Recitalists — Local 
Organizations Present “Don 
Pasquale” and “Gondoliers” 


By Blanche Lederman 


ANSAS CITY, O., June 10.—Under 

the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Ottley 
Cranston, the Kansas City Grand Opera 
Company was heard during the week of 
May 22 in its twelfth annual season of 
opera. The réles, with the exception of 
that sustained by Tom Burke, tenor, 
were sung entirely by residents of Kan- 
sas City. One of the most interesting 
features was the début of Marion Tal- 
ley, fifteen-year-old soprano, who sang 
the title-réle of “Mignon,” and Arline 
in “The Bohemian Girl.” Two perform- 
ances of “Mignon,” an evening and a 
matinée performance of “Faust,” and 


one each of “The Bohemian Girl,” “Il 
Trovatore,” and “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
were given during the week. The past 
fortnight also brought concerts by Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci, soprano; Pietro Yon, 
organist; Sergei Radamsky, Russian 
tenor, and several local musical organiza- 
tions. 

Miss Talley’s performances were re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm. She 
has an exceptionally fine voice of un- 
usual range, naturally placed. She pos- 
sesses as well poise and dramatic abil- 
ity, and has studied piano, violin and 
composition. Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. 
Burke both praised her performances in 
the warmest terms. 


“Mignon” Opens Season 


“Mignon” opened the season with Mrs. 
Allan Taylor in the title-réle. Mr. Burke 
was Wilhelm; Alberta Blattman, Filina, 
and Helen Summerour, Frederick. The 
audience applauded warmly the effective 
work of the singers. As Marguerite in 
“Faust,” Mrs. Taylor repeated the suc- 
cess she achieved in her début perform- 
ance of the réle last year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cranston, in addition to the strenuous 
work of directing the company, also sang 
several roles during the week. In 
“Trovatore,” Mrs. Leslie Baird appeared 
with the company for the first time as 
Azucena. Her dramatic contralto voice 
and impressive acting made a highly ar- 
tistic and convincing interpretation. 

Other principals whose conscientious 
work received hearty praise were 
Pauline Acuff, Angelina Peek, Arch. 
Cannon, John Sanders, Floyd Gamble, 
Douglas Wright, and Edward H. Gill. 
The chorus was excellent, and the bal- 
let trained by Marie Kelley, shared hon- 
ors with the singers through the week. 
H. J. Shaw, business manager of the 
company, reports a financial success 
for the season. 

In Convention Hall, on May 21, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, assisted by Manuel Beren- 
guer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, ac- 
companist, sang to an audience estimated 
at 3,500 people. The soprano delighted 
her audience, eight extra numbers being 
added. Walter Fritschy was local man- 
ager of the concert. 

Organ playing of a high order was 
heard when Pietro Yon gave a concert at 
the Grand Avenue Temple _ recently. 
Works of Liszt, Saint-Saéns, J. S. Bach, 
Bossi, A. Walter Kramer, Remondi, 
Powell Weaver, Schminke, and Yon were 
warmly received by a large audience. 
Powell Weaver managed the concert. 


Teachers Hear Artists 


Preceding the annual banquet of the 
Kansas City Teachers’ Association, an 
interesting program, arranged by Evelyn 
Hartley, was given by Sergei Radamsky, 
and the Kansas City Chamber Music So- 
ciety, assisted by Edna Sheppard, pian- 
ist. Mr. Radamsky was heard for the 
first time here and made an excellent 
impression with his beautiful tenor voice 
and dramatic interpretations of Russian 
songs. The outline of the association’s 
work for the coming year was read by 
R. H. Brown, president, and much con- 
structive work along broad lines was 
promised. Geneve Lichtenwalter was an 
entertaining toastmistress. 








Photo by Hixon-Newman, Kansas Oity, Mo. 

Marion Talley, Who Has Made Her Oper- 
atic Début at Fifteen in Kansas City, Mo. 
The Portrait Shows Her in the Title-Rélv 
of “Mignon” 


At the Athenaeum Club House, the 
Horner [Institute of Fine Arts presented 
the Horner Institute Orchestra on May 
7, under the baton of Forrest Schulz. 
The orchestra has thirty-six members 
and did excellent work. Mrs. Arthur 
Brookfield, contralto; Markwood Holmes, 
violinist, and Alberta Boehm, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Eben 
White Sloan, the music department of 
the Athenaeum Club presented “Don 
Pasquale” on May 11. Helen Taylor, 
Reid Hillyard, E. E. Nelson, Herbert G. 
Van Closter and William Rogers, sang 
the principal réles. Floyd Gamble was 
the conductor; Jesse Wilson Towner di- 
rected the chorus and Vera Estalla Seiter 
was the accompanist. For the benefit of 
young talent the club plans to present 
one opera each year in the future. 

Allan Hinckley received an ovation for 
his excellent work as director of the 
Comedy Club when it presented Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers,” at the 
Gaiety Theater, on May 20. Mrs. George 
Cowden, Mrs. Mervin Gates, Mrs. How- 
ard Austin, Clyde Matson, Mrs. Gilbert 
E. Faeth, Mrs. Allan Hinckley, Arthur 
M. Howson, W. C. Rapp and Heath 
Moore, shared materially in the success 
of the performance. 

The Women’s Commercial Club pre- 
sented the Haydn Male Chorus in a con- 
cert on May 6, at the Grand Avenue 
Church. The organization was ably con- 
ducted by John R. Jones, and was effi- 
ciently accompanied by Richard Canter- 
bury. Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, 
accompanied by Mrs. George Rider, 
added much to the interest of the well- 
arranged program. 

An Italian Music Festival, given for 
the benefit of the orphaned children of 
Italy, was held at Auditorium Theater, 
on May 28. The singing of Vittoria E. 
Savoia and Mrs. L. Viani, sopranos, was 
of exceptional merit on a program ar- 
ranged by L. Viani. 





Kirksville, Mo., Singer in Home Concert 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., June 10.—Phradie 
Wells of North Missouri appeared in a 
home-coming concert on June 2 at the 
State Teachers’ College, after a year of 
study with Oscar Saenger and Emily 
Miller in New York. Her program in- 
cluded Cadman’s “Robin Woman’s Song” 
from “Shanewis” and a very interest- 
ing group of French songs by Four- 
drain, Fevrier and Martini. In this 
group Miss Wells’ diction was especially 
good; and her voice showed considerable 
improvement in quality and technique. 
Emilie Goetze, a former Joseffy pupil 
now teaching in the Goetze Conservatory 
at Moberly, Mo., played the accompani- 
ments and a group of Chopin numbers. 





Wichita Musical Club Gives Program of 
Local Composers’ Works 
WicuiTa. KAN., June 10.—Following 


a custom of a number of years’ standing, 
the Wichita Musical Club gave a concert 


devoted entirely to works of local com- 
posers on May 29. The concert, which 
was given at the High School, was well 
attended, and excited loud applause. 
The composers represented were: Mary 
Hamilton Myers, Baird Hamlin, Mrs. E. 
Higginson, Charles Davis Carter, Buenta 
Carter and T. L. Krebs. The following 
gave the numbers: Mary Hamilton 
Myers, Emma Barndollar, with Georgia 
Hicks as accompanist; Baird Hamiiton, 
Marcia Higginson, Mrs. Harvey Grace, 
Monte Blunn, Calvin Brown, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Dobbs, Mrs. Charles Davis Carter, 
Gaylord Carter, Florence Carter, Charles 
Davis Carter, Jr.; Ruth Garnet, and the 
Wichita Musical Club, conducted by 
Jessie L. Clark. T. L. KReEss. 


U. S. Navy 





Band Gives Concert in 
San Juan 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, June 7.—The 
United States Navy Band of the Saint 
Thomas Naval Station, conducted by 
Julian Z. Adams, gave one of a series 
of concerts in this city on May 27. Num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Bellini and Suppé 
were on the program. H. Brown, cornet- 
ist, was soloist. 





Carthage, Ill., Hears Erb in Organ 
Recital 


CAKTHAGE, ILL., June 10.—J. Lawrence 
Erb, organist, was heard by a large audi- 
ence in arecital inthe Trinity Lutheran 
Church on the evening of June 1. Mr. 
Erb disclosed the possibilities of the or- 
gan in a program that included works 
of Bach, Faulkes, Renaud, Guilmant, Bi- 
zet, Rogers, Kinder and a composition of 
his own. The organist’s playing was 
marked by technical mastery and scholar- 
ly interpretations. 





Harold Land in Yonkers Celebration 


YonkKERS, N. Y., June 10.—Harold 
Land, baritone, was the soloist in the 
special musical service held in the First 
Methodist Church on May 30, in celebra- 
tion of the semi-centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the city government. The 
baritone, whose ancestors were among 
the earlier residents of the city, was in 
excellent voice and his singing was en- 
joyed by one of the largest audiences in 
the history of the church. 





Artists Give Recitals at Blythewood 
Sanitarium, Greenwich 
GREENWICH, CONN., June 10.—A 


series of excellent recitals has been giv- 
en recently at Blythewood Sanitarium 
here. Hilda Kathryn Schultz, contralto, 
soloist of the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, assisted by Marion 
Flagg, supervisor of music in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, as accom- 


PAUL RYMAN 


An American Tenor 
MANAGEMENT: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





panist, was heard to advantage, a 
other artists heard were: Daisy C 
nell, soprano of the choir of Holy Trin 
Church, New York, with Edith Atkin 
Stamford, Conn., as’ accompanis 
Carolyn Finney Springer, contralto 
the choir of Christ Episcopal Chur 
Greenwich, with her mother, Mrs. Fr 


eric Alston Springer, as accompanis . 


Ethel Harrison, soprano, with Ma 
Morgan as accompanist, and James My 
ray, baritone, a former member of t 





Aborn Opera Company. A. C. 
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ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


and LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate, announces 
A Summer Course in the Art of Singing 
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| <EASON OF SUMMER 


MUSIC USHERED IN 


idman Leads Band in Con- 
certs at Green and City 
Hall 


sorne on refreshing winds, which 
isked away the last vestiges of the 
rey in the heavens that expended it- 
in one of the costliest storms of re- 

t years, summer music made its ad- 
vent in New York under altogether fa- 
vorable circumstances at the Columbia 
University Green Monday evening, June 
] 





With approximately 10,000 persons 
applauding, Edwin Franko Goldman led 
the Goldman Band in the first of forty- 
two concerts which his admirable ensem- 
ble is to present on the Green during a 
period of twelve weeks, supplemented by 
eighteen other programs at city institu- 


tions and parks. - 

The first of these supplementary pro- 
grams was played Tuesday afternoon at 
the City Hall, with Mayor John F. Hylan 
and other notables in attendance. An 
address in which the value of these civic 
concerts was emphasized was delivered 
by Murray Hulbert, president of the 
Board of Aldermen. Lotta S. Madden, 
soprano, made her first appearance with 
the band as soloist, singing songs by 
Massenet, Woodman and a new number, 
“In the Springtime,” by Mr. Goldman, 
which she repeated. Her rich and big- 
toned voice carried particularly well in 
the open air. Ernest Williams, cornet vir- 
tuoso, who was soloist at the opening 
concert at the Green Monday night, also 
was heard in a solo number at the Tues- 
day afternoon program. A feature of 
the City Hall concert was the singing 
of the refrain of Goldman’s new march, 
“The Chimes of Liberty,” by a chorus 
of young women from the Julia Rich- 
man High School, numbering several 
hundred voices and grouped at the steps 
of the City Hall. The Introduction to 
Act III and the “Bridal Chorus” from 
“Lohengrin” and the “Mignon” Overture 
— among the well-played band num- 
ers. 

At the opening concert Monday night, 
the band, arrayed in white, presented an 
attractive picture against a background 
of green foliage. The Columbia Univer- 
sity campus was a vari-colored sea of 
listeners. The program began with 
Tehaikovsky’s “Marche Solonelle.” Sub- 
sequent numbers included Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, two Handel num- 
bers. from “Rinaldo” and “Samson,” the 
Sibelius tone-poem “Finlandia,” the Pro- 
cession of the Grail Knights from “Par- 
sifal,” the Strauss waltz, “New Vienna,” 
and Hosmer’s “Southern” Rhapsody. All 
were played with finish and variety of 
effect. Mr. Goldman’s encore numbers 
included the new “Chimes of Liberty” 
March, tuneful and effectively scored, 
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with a rousing fanfare for trumpets, 
cornets, trombones and piccolos, and 
two other Goldman compositions, “Saga- 
more” March and “A Bit of Syncopa- 
tion.” Mr. Williams played the “In- 
flammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and, as an extra, the ever-lovely 
Brahms Lullaby. ©. TF. 


YALE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
MAKES ANNUAL AWARDS 








Announce Recipients of Scholarships 
and Prizes in All Fields—Hold 
Commencement Concert 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 10.—Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale University has an- 
nounced the following awards of prizes 
and scholarships in the School of Music: 
the Lockwood Scholarship in singing to 
Alfred A. Finch of Sound Beach, Conn.; 
the Lockwood Scholarship in organ to 


Jessie H. Newgeon of New Haven; the 
Benjamin Jepson Memorial Prize to Elsa 
C. Allen of New Haven; the Morris 
Steinert Prize in composition to Richard 
Donovan of Watertown, Conn.; the 
Frances E. Osborne Kellogg Prize in 
Theory to Parker Bailey; the Lucy Bell 
Woodward Prize in piano to Evedyn D. 
Mar of West Haven, Conn.; the Lucy 
Bell Woodward Prize in harmony to 
Frances B. Stannard of Norwalk. Carl- 
ton W. L’Hommedieu of East Norwalk 
was awarded the organ competition prize, 
and the two entrance prizes in piano 
went to Elsa Allen and Ernestine Z. 
Corrao. 

At the commencement concert of the 
School of Music, which was given on 
June 7 in Woolsey Hall before a large 
audience, considerable talent in interpre- 
tation and composition was in evidence. 
The orchestral numbers were for the 
most part written by the students, and 
included a Symphonic Piece by Evelyn 
Benham; an Overture in the form of a 
Scherzo by Richard Donovan, winner of 
the Steinert Prize for the best orchestral 
work; Charles O. Gray’s Symphonie en 
Miniature; Alfred G. Vestuti’s “Jean 
Valjean,” a Symphonic Poem; and Ly- 
man B. Bunnell’s Overture in G. Mabel 
A. Deegan, violinist, showed fine tone and 
technical assurance in the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto in D Minor. Elizabeth E. 
Murphy, soprano, sang with conviction 
an aria from Haydn’s “Creation.” Wes- 
ley W. Sloan gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of Weber’s Concertstiick. Similarly 
commendable work was done by Gertrude 
E. Davis and Pasquale Fappiano, pian- 
ists, and Anna L. White, contralto. 

A festival of Negro music was held 
on the Green on June 4, when a chorus 
sang spirituals and other songs under the 
leadership of Alfred Johnson, a student 
in the School of Music. The same pro- 
gram was recently given in the auditor- 
ium of the New Haven High School, with 
much success. 

A large audience listened to the an- 
nual May program of the St. Ambrose 
Music Club given in the Center Church 
on June 5. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





John Barnes Wells Sings at School 
Musical Contest 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, was the solo- 
ist at the Monmouth County Musical 
Contest, held at Ocean Grove, N. J., on 
June 2. Ina program including Handel’s 
“Where E’er You Walk,” Young’s “Phyi- 
lis Has Such Charming Graces,” an aria 
from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” and numbers by 
Staub, Victor Harris and Florence Ayl- 
ward, as well as three songs by himself. 
the tenor was decidedly successful and 
was warmly applauded. 





Blind Singer in Utica Recital 


UTica, N. Y., June 10.—Marie Goulet, 
blind singer, a pupil of B. W. Breneman 
of the Utica Conservatory, gave a recital 
at the Tabernacle Baptist Church, the 
proceeds of which are to aid her in con- 
tinuing her musical education. Her pro- 
gram included “With Verdure Clad” 
from Haydn’s “Creation.” On the occa- 
sion of the fifty-sixth annual encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
New York Department, last week, the 
Haydn Male Chorus’ sang_ several 
patriotic selections under the leadership 


of John G. Thomas. 
ARTHUR E. PFLANZ. 
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Carmela Ponselle Given “Surprise” 
Luncheon on Birthday 
Carmela Ponselle, concert soprano, 


was tendered a “surprise” luncheon by 
her sister, Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 


the Metropolitan, at their New York 
apartment on the occasion of the for- 
mer’s birthday, June 7. Among the 
guests were: DeWolf Hopper, Giovanni 
Martino and Gennaro Papi of the Met- 
ropolitan, Edgar Allan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Friedman, Antonio Ponselle, the singer’s 
brother, and his wife, and Samuel Ge- 
neen of the National Concert Direction. 





Carolyn Beebe Plays in Glens Falls 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y., June 10.—A large 
audience heard the recital given recently 
by Carolyn Beebe, pianist, at Parish 
Hall. Scarlatti and Schumann groups 
opened the program. The Chopin Noc- 
turne in C Minor, works of Debussy and 
a Grainger number figured in the follow- 
ing group and the program closed with 
numbers of Poldini, Alabieff-Liszt and 
Saint-Saéns. The performance was 
greeted with enthusiasm. 





Bencheley Pupil Sings in Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 10.—Stan- 
ley B. Houck, tenor, pupil of Marie B. 
Bencheley, with Mrs. E. E. MacGibbon 
at the piano, was the soloist at a re- 


cent musicale given at the home of. 


Mrs. E. J. Babcock in honor of friends 
from Florida and California. The pro- 
gram was composed of songs in English 
and Italian. 





Mirovitch to Play in Java 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, has been 
engaged for a series of forty concerts in 
Java this summer. While in Java, the 
pianist will make arrangements for a 
tour of the East Indies and India, whence 
he will sail for Europe to fulfill his early 
fall engagements in Germany and Scan- 
danavia. His third American season 
will begin Nov. 1. 





Miami Orchestra Gives Fifth Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., June 10.—The_ reor- 
ganized Miami Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Maurice Karp, has com- 
pleted its series of five weekly concerts. 
The vast improvement in the playing 
of the orchestra seems to have been 
appreciated by music lovers of this city 
who have given it good support. 


Helen Bock to Appear in College Series 

Helen Bock, American pianist, has 
been engaged to give a recital at Chat- 
ham, Va., Nov. 20. Miss Bock, who is 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg, will appear in a series of special 





college recitals starting Nov. 20 at 

Chazy, N. Y. 

Berta Reviere Sings for A. E. F. 
Association 


Berta Reviere, soprano, was included 
among the artists who appeared at the 


concert of the A. E. F. Association at 
Carnegie Hall on June 4. Her singing 
was enthusiastically received and she 
was recalled several times. 


MIAMI, FLA.—Mrs. Hamilton Hopkins 
presented a group of her pupils in a 
song recital at the Moore Furniture 


Company building. Among those on the 
program were: Dorothy Mayer, Flor- 
ence Conkin, Margaret Bray, Allen E. 
Carr, Katherine Kline, Mrs. Charles F. 
Cushman, Gladys Hecker, Arlyn Laas- 
ter, Helen Keeler and Hamilton Hop- 
kins. Frances Tarboux and Bertha 
Foster of the Miami Conservatory were 
the accompanists, and Mildred Andrus 
played violin obbligatos for several of 
the numbers. 





ARDMORE, OKLA.—Pupils of Emanual 
Lowenstein were presented in an inter- 
esting recital recently at Hotel Ardmore. 
Other piano teachers in the city are also 
giving their annual recitals, including 
Mrs. William Ringer, Mrs. Everett 
Krueger, and Mrs. A. T. West. 





MORGANTOWN, W. VAa.—The University 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Max Donner, was acclaimed in a recent 
concert at which one of the Beethoven 
Symphonies was featured. Violin solos 
played by Mr. Donner added to the in- 
terest of the evening. Angeline Donner 
was the accompanist. 


Charlotte Peegé Gains 
Soloist Post at Church 
of Christ, Scientist 





Louis 


© Gerhard Sisters, St, 
Charlotte Peegé, Contralto 


The post of soloist in the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Ninety-sixth Street 
and Central Park West, has been given 
to Charlotte Peegé, contralto, who was 
chosen from more than a hundred appli- 
cants. 

In addition to fulfilling engagements 
in every part of the country, Miss Peegé 
has appeared as_ soloist with many 
prominent orchestras and choral soci- 
eties, including the New York Symphony 
and the St. Louis Symphonies, the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, the 
Boston Apollo Club, the Boston Musical 
Association, the New York Mozart So- 
ciety, the Schubert Choral Club of New- 
ark, the Minneapolis Philharmonic Club, 
the People’s Choral Union of Boston, 
and the Milwaukee Miannerchor. She 
has also sung at festivals in Newark, 
Lindsborg, Kan., and Charlotte, N. C. 

Miss Peegé completed, on May 27, a 
concert tour which began in October, 
having given 163 concerts in twenty- 
seven states and Canada, and having 
traveled more than eleven thousand 
miles. Her church position will not in- 
terrupt her concert work, which is under 
the direction of Walter Anderson. 


HELENA, ARK.—The tenors, basses, 
and boy sopranos of St. John’s Choir 
appeared in a recent concert under the 
auspices of the Musicale Coterie, with 
Louise Thompson and Mrs. John Hyman, 
sopranos; F. H. Merrifield, tenor, and 
Henry Otis, baritone, as soloists. Miss 
Thompson sang the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” and among other solos were 
“Adieu, Foréts,’” from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” sung by Mrs. Hyman, 
and the Prologue to “Pagliacci” and 
“Rolling in Foaming Billows,” sung by 
Mr. Otis. The choral numbers were also 
an attractive feature of the program. 








NASHVILLE, TENN.—Gaetano de Luca’s 
pupils gave their annual concert at 
Ryman Auditorium, when a duet from 
“Traviata” was sung by Helen Todd 
Sloan and Harold Davis, and solos by 
Katherine Kirkham, Lenore Cornwell, 
Eula Skinner, Aleda Waggoner, Susan 
Spraggins, Dr. Clifford Woods, Thomas 
Fletcher, and Harold Davis. Sarah Shep- 
herd, violin pupil of Kenneth Rose, and 
Mildred King, piano pupil of Lawrence 
Goodman, also played, and the program 


closed with the “Lucia” Sextet. Accom- 
paniments were played by Alberta 
Reeves. 


BUENA VISTA, VA.—Two concerts by 


the students of music of Southern 
Seminary Conservatory were features 
of the commencement exercises. The 


Chapman Medal, awarded annually to 
the student showing the best progress 
during the year, was won by Evelyn 
Moreland, pupil of Louise P. Findlay. 
Ruby Coleman, organ pupil of Avis 
Thomas, received honorable mention. 
Miss Moreland, who is sixteen, received 
her diploma from the piano department 
this year, and went to New York from 
the seminary to continue her studies at 
the LaForge-Berimen studios. 

GRAFTON, W. Va.—An interesting re- 
cital was given by piano and vocal pupils 
of Anne Remlinger and violin students 
of Mrs. Clarence Strickling at the Elks’ 
Club. 
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BRooKINGs, S. D.—W. A. Peterson, 
Carl Christenson, H. L. Kohler, Anne 
Coughlin and Hazel Rink have brought 
forward a number of pupils in recent 
recitals. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASsH.—Pupils of Mary 
Humphrey King gave a recital recently. 
Those appearing were Vera Crawford, 
Mrs. L. A. Hooten, Mrs. Meta Dowling, 
Dorothy Wintermote, Ruth Michel and 
Ralph Davisson. 


ok * * 


DANVILLE, OHIO.—Mrs. Glenna York 
Frentzel presented thirty of her piano 
pupils in an attractive program in the 
second of a series of recitals at the Ben- 
jamin Temple of Music. 

*K co ok 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The pupils of 
Amelia Meyer, pianist, were heard in 
recital at the Central Presbyterian 
Church recently. Alice Knipmeyer, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist. 

i 

LIMA, OHIO.—W. E.Simpkinson, violin 
teacher, visited Cincinnati to hear a 
recent concert of the Student Symphony, 
of which Karl Wecker, who was Mr. 
Simpkinson’s teacher for eight years, is 
conductor. 

ok bd 7 

Yucaipa, CAL.—Christine Springston, 
pianist, gave a program before the 
Women’s Club, when she played numbers 
by Chopin, Cyril Scott, Griffes and Fran- 
cis Hendriks, with technical facility and 
in interesting style. 

* ok * 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Judson W. Mather, 
organist, of this city, was heard in re- 
cital at the Henry Memorial Chapel. Mr. 
Mather also gave recitals recently at the 
First Methodist Church, Bellingham, and 
o, First Baptist Church, Vancouver, 


* ok a 


PASADENA, CAL.—Virginia E. Graeff, 
story teller, and Mrs. Alice Coleman 
Batchelder, pianist, are presenting a 
series of six music and art recitals for 
young people in the High School Audi- 
torium on consecutive Wednesday after- 
noons. 





* * * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Ruth /Yalowich, 
a nine-year-old piano pupil of Charlotte 
Gregg, in recital at the Genesee Valley 
Hall, showed marked talent in numbers 
by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Chopin and 
Grieg. Charles G. Hooker, soprano, as- 
sisted in the program. 

* a K 

PorT ARTHUR, TEX.—Mrs. Thomas 
Sappington, teacher of piano and Mrs. 
R. L. Drake, vocal teacher, brought for- 
ward a number of pupils in a recital at 
the Department Club rooms. Piano 
pupils of Mrs. T. A. Bandy were also 
heard in recent recital. 

* * * 

WATERVILLE, ME.—Abbott Smith, son 
of Rev. and Mrs. William Abbott Smith, 
organist of the Congregational Church, 
played Gordon Balch Nevin’s “Tragedy 
of a Tin Soldier” as an organ number at 
the recital of the Coburn Classical Insti- 
tute, and made an excellent impression. 

ok * > 

DENVER, CoL.—Katharine Bemis Wil- 
son, soprano, and member of the faculty 
of Wolcott Conservatory, was heard in 
the fifth faculty recital at the Conserva- 
tory. The artist sang arias from “The 
Magic Flute,” “Mignon” and ‘Masked 
Ball,” and a number of songs including 








three of her own compositions. Faye 
Israel was the accompanist. 
* * * 
RUSSELLVILLE, Ky.— William Layne 
Vick, tenor, and Melva Elise Husack, 


pianist, appeared in recital at the Bap- 
tist Church, under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Club. Mr. Vick sang “Vesti 
la giubba from “Pagliacci,” ‘Total 
Eclipse,” from “Samson,” and other num- 
bers, and Miss Husack’s solos were se- 
lected from the works of Schumann and 
MacDowell. 
* 2k * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Ruth Orser Sanders, 
pupil of Abby Whiteside, was presented 
in recital at Pythian Hall recently in a 
program. which included the Schumann 


Fantasy Op. 17, and modern numbers by 
Fauré, Debussy, and Ravel. 


The closing 


Symphonic Variations of 


number, the 
Cesar Franck was played by Mrs. Sand- 
ers, with Miss Whiteside at the second 
piano. 


oF 1 a 

NORFOLK, VA.—Sadie Walker was pre- 
sented recently in recital by Mrs. John 
B. Miles of the Arts Association at the 
Arts Building. Miss Walker is a pupil 
of Persinger, Hollander and Kreisler, 
with the last of whom she studied for 
two years. Her program was largely 
composed of Kreisler arrangements, and 
she played with a good deal of technique 
and facility. 

* * * 

ASHBURNHAM, MAss.—Rosabelle Tem- 
ple’s pupils were heard in a song recital 
in Cushing Academy. Among the fea- 
tures were a scene from “Trovatore,” in 
which Harold White was assisted by the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, and Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” sung by Mrs. Gil- 
bert Lashua and the Girls’ Glee Club. 
Marion Parker and Elizabeth White 
were accompanists. 

*k * % 

REDLANDS, CAL.—Gwendolyn Gray and 
Edna Fletcher, pupils of Harl McDon- 
ald, appeared in recital at Trinity Parish 

ouse, playing piano numbers by Han- 
del, Bach, Chopin, Grieg and McDonald. 
Four numbers from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” were sung by Fred Hahn of Los 
Angeles, bass, who is to leave in June 
for three months’ study in the American 
School at Fontainebleau. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Florence Alexan- 
der, Helen Day, Dorothy Spitzmesser, 
Wilton Clute, Herbert Krahmer, Lela 
Ally Fish, Harold Pevny and George Sil- 
verstein were presented in recital at 
Kilbourn Hall by the following teachers 
at the Eastman School of Music: Mrs. 
George Cooper, Lucy Lee Call, Adelin 
Fermin, Samuel Belov and Gerald Maas. 
David Cheskin, violin pupil of Arthur 
Pye, played in remarkably fine style in a 
long program at Convention Hall. 

* K * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Lucille Svet, in a 
piano recital to mark her graduation 
from her father’s studio of music, played 
Bach’s Fugue in D Minor, a number of 
Chopin’s selections, Liszt’s Twelfth Rhap- 
sody, and Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 
certo. The last piece was accompanied 
by the pupils’ orchestra, which also per- 
formed the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C and several shorter num- 
bers. Frank H. Sommer of the Newark 
Board of Education presented the di- 


ploma. 
* ok * 


CHARLES City, IowA.——M. Anita Yates 
of Osage, who has been supervisor of 
musie in the public schools of Osage for 
the past four years, will go to Calumet, 
Mich., for the next school year to have 
the supervision over the music instruc- 
tors of the public schools of that city. 
The Rouse Sisters, Chautauqua enter- 
tainers from New Hampton, Iowa, have 
gone to Vancouver, Canada. to start 
their fifth season on the Chautauqua 
circuit. They are known as the All 
Sisters Quartet. 

* * * 

MAPLEWooD, N. J.—The music depart- 
ment of the Women’s Club of Maplewood 
presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘“Mi- 
kado.” With the exception of Joseph 
O’Toole as Nanki-Poo and Frederic Pa- 
lumbo as Ko-Ko, both of whom are from 
Newark, the cast included only local 





Organizations 


OMAHA, NesB.—Mrs. Leo Hoffman was 
re-elected president of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club at the annual election. Mar- 
garet Swift was chosen secretary, and 
Mrs. Ernest Rees, Helen Neilson and 
Winifred Traynor were elected to the 
program committee. 

* * 


Ext Paso, TeEx.—Recently elected offi- 
cers of the MacDowell Club are: Mrs. 
W. T. Owen, pre-chairman; Mrs. C. J. A. 
Andrews and Mrs. W. L. Ponsford, vice- 
chairman; Constance Pateman, secre- 
tary; Mrs. M. B. Vear, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. D. L. Pickens, treasurer, 
and Gladys Booth, assistant-treasurer. 

* ce ok 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—At the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Music Study 
Club, the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. H. H. Jeylum, president; Mrs. 
George E. Wing, vice-president; Miss 
Manthe, recording secretary; Mrs. C. T. 
Hard, auditor; Mrs. William York, 
treasurer; Maude Homer, parliamen- 
tarian; Mrs. H. C. Scott, chairman pro- 
gram committee, and Marjorie Vincent, 
librarian. 

: ok 
MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—The Women’s 


Music Club has elected the following 
officers: Mrs. Waitman Barbe, president; 
Mrs. H. L. Carspecken, vice-president; 
‘Mrs. L. E. McWhorter, secretary; Mrs. 


R. P. Davis, treasurer; Mrs. Dell Roy 
Richards, Federation secretary; Mrs. S. 
Fuller Glasscock, Lydia Hinkel, Mrs. I. 
G. Lazzelle, Mrs. S. F. Elkins and Mrs. 
W. J. Snee, members of the executive 
board. The club numbers 178 members, 
and has wound up the year with a credit 
balance of $314. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Ivan Hyland 
was unanimously elected president of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club at its recent annual 
meeting. The other officers chosen were 
Mrs. C. H. Hopper, vice-president; Mrs. 
J. M. Lang, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Henry Hibbard, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. M. A. Gottstein, executive secre- 
tary; Mrs. H. S. Tremper, treasurer, and 
Mrs. A. K. Fisken, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. 
Mitchell Gilliam, Mrs. William Hickman 
Moore, Mrs. A. E. Boardman and Mrs. 
Eugene M. Sherman, trustees. 

* ba *K 

DENVER, CoL.—The following officers 
have been elected by the Musical Society 
of Denver: Dr. L. B. Longacre, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fredrika Wadley, vice-presi- 
dent; Edith Perry, recording secretary 
and treasurer; Mrs. E. H. B. Rinquest, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Thomas 


Elect Officers 


R. Walker and Ralph S. Vernor, di- 
rectors. The idea of a student symphony 
orchestra for Denver, an organization 
which has just taken definite form, 
originated in the Musical Society, and 
its appointed representative, Josephine 
Trott, took the initiative in bringing the 
movement to a focus. 
* * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Mu Eta Chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon has installed the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: Miriam 
Burton, president; Ethel Rand, vice- 
president; Jean Madsen, recording secre- 
tary; Dorothy Breese, corresponding 
secretary; Agnes Ward, treasurer; 
Marjory M. Fisher, historian; Lucille 
Fox, warden; Cornelia Buttles, chaplain; 
Jessie Moore, chorister. The installation 
ceremony took place on Alumnae Guest 
Day, and was conducted by the retiring 
president, Ardis Carter. Representatives 
of the San Francisco Alumnae Club were 
present for the ceremony, which was fol- 
lowed by a dinner, program of folk mu- 
sic, and a business meeting. 

ok * o 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas has been unanimously re-elected 
president of the MacDowell Club, an 
office she has held for four years. After 
serving seven years as treasurer, Mrs. 
Donald Spencer withdrew from this post 
to devote more time to her duties as 
manager of the Portland Symphony and 
Mrs. Walter Bliss was elected in her 
place. Other officers appointed are: 
Mr. Fletcher Linn, vice-president; Mrs. 
E. C. Peets, secretary, and Mrs. Wm. H. 


Boyer, corresponding secretary. The 
Cadman Club has re-elected Mrs. Carl 
Grissen president and Mrs. Miles D. 
Warren vice-president; and Mrs. Hen- 


ning-Carlson has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
*K a *K 

ARDMORE, OKLA. — The Philharmonic 
Club’s officers are: Mrs. R. S. Garden- 
hire, president; Mrs. K. H. Polk, first 
vice-president; Mrs. E. H. Royer, second 
vice-president; Frances Jones, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Don Lacy, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Everett Krueger, treas- 
urer; Mrs. George Alvis, critic and 
parliamentarian. The choral depart- 
ment comprises Mrs. N. C. Wood, di- 
rector; Mrs. William E. Ringer, accom- 
panist, and Mrs. Marvin Bell, librarian; 
and the club quartet is composed of Mrs. 
N. C.. Wood, Mrs. Gardenhire, Tom 
Frame and E. H. Royer, with Mrs. Lacy 
as accompanist. In the Junior Philhar- 
monic Club, Mrs. Janies Draughon is 
chairman, and Mrs. George Alvis, super- 
visor of music study. 


residents. Those who participated w: 
Joseph M. Beach, Robert Montgom 
Philip L. Smith, Sue Hess Genu 
Gladys Pearson, Bertha Hackman, FE) 
beth Horner Wood and Dudley Webs 
Gertrude M. Hale conducted. 

* * * 

NEw ORLEANS, LA.—The Tulane | 
versity Glee Club, reorganized last 
under the leadership of Thomas 
Larremore, has made twelve appearar 
in New Orleans this season, and the n 
recent of these, at the Jerusalem Tem 
was under the auspices of the Tu! 
Alumni Association. The club sang 
eral part-songs, and solos were given 
M. L. Crawford and A. S. Hirsch, ten 
and Ernest Weinfield, pianist. The 
sisting artist was John Eblen Rau, 


linist. The concert was a pronoun 
success. 
* ox ot 
CLARENDON, TEX.—Dr. Nina Jea 


Ridgell, director of the Fine Arts 
partment of Clarendon College, prese: 
Evelyn Patman, Bess Prichard 
Gladys Carhart in their graduating 
cital recently. Miss Patman is a pian 
whose sole training has been gained f 
instructors at the College. Miss Pr 
ard, singer, has studied under Susa 
Shultze, and Miss Carhart has been 
the Conservatory for three years. \}| 
Patman will continue her studies 
Texas Women’s College at Fort W. 
this fall. 
* K Bd 

REDLANDS, CAL.—The Philomela (| 
rus of the University of Redlands 
completed a successful season with 


turn engagements in Colton, San Ber- 


nardino and_ Riverside. Under 
leadership of C. H. Marsh the chorus has 
gained a high reputation in choral mu 
sic. More than twenty-five appearanc 
were made this season and among 
places visited were Los Angeles, Ho 


wood, Pasadena, San Diego, San Pedro, 


Monrovia, Santa Ana, Fullerton, Na 
tional City, Pomona, Claremont 


Huntington Park. Dorothy Scott is th 
president and Elma Tolleson, the ma: 


ager. 
* * * 





LiMA, OHI0.—Helen Thompson Gaye! 
was assisted by Violet Bradley in we! 
coming her guests of the Monday Even 


ing Club at her Shawnee Road home, 


when the program included a further dis 
cussion of the subject “Poetry and Mu- 
sic,’ which was led by Mrs. Harold B 
Adams of Bluffton. Esther Lynch, a 
Reuter pupil, played, and Pauline Wem- 


mer Gooding, soprano, sang a group of 


songs, with Mary Katherine Roby at th 
piano. Ruth Yost is reorganizing an e! 
semble of six pieces for recital and con 
cert work. Miss Yost is a pupil of Emi! 
Heerman, concertmeister of the Cincin 
nati Symphony, 

* * 

WATERLOO, lowA.—In a garden fete at 
Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Bickey’s home for 
the organ fund of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, music programs were 
given by Mrs. Fred McClain and Henr 
Iblings, singers; Tina Martin and Ros 
Reichard-Marshall, violin; Marian Ra! 
sier, piano; Viola Miller, harp; Mrs. 
Fred Weimer, saxophone; D. Subbeff, 
accordion; the Waterloo Quartet, com- 
posed of Henry Iblings, Harry McGowan, 
Charles Felsing and Herman. Wagner, 
and the choir of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, led by Mrs. Fred J. Clark. 
Miss Ransier, Miss Bushnell, Miriam 
Marsh and Ruth Bassett were the accon 
panists. The indoor concert was unde! 
the charge of Jane Haffa. A radiophon 
was conducted by G. E. Bickley and I 
W. Buehler. Folk dances on the law! 
were directed by Carrie Fate and Glad 
Wellman. 

BS HK °K 

TORONTO, CAN.—The annual pu 
programs of the Toronto Conservat 
were given at two concerts in Conv 
tion Hall, when the following studen! 
appeared: J. L. Doddington, Flor 
Ralston, Jessie Borthwick, Harry \ 
Bundy and Ethel Tamblyn-Cooper, si 
ers; Hilda Alcock, Tudor Pemberton. 
Geoffrey Waddington, violinists; H. \ 
Hawke, Eva Goodman, Mrs. F. H. St 
and Mary Crump, organists; En 
Baker, Evelyn Lee, Mildred Baker, He ©! 
J. Tough, Muriel Bain and Max Mel! 
pianists, and Avey B. Clarke, who 
the piano soloist in Rubinstein’s ‘ 
certo in G Minor with the Conservat 
Orchestra under the leadership of Fr 
Blachford. Dr. Albert Ham brou 
forward the following singers from 
studio in recital recently: Arthur H 
wood, John Detwiller, W. Redpath, ‘ 
tor Arlidge, E. L. Schiff, Leila Mat 
son and Dorothy B. Young. A str 
cctet from the Cdnadian Academy 
Music assisted. 
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Jew York Federation Makes Move to 
Advance Interests of Native Artists 
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[Continued from page 3] 





| me that 2000 Swedes had petitioned 
, to engage a Swedish singer. The 
“ edish artist was engaged, and the 
erican—disengaged! Apropos this 
npany’s last season a foreign singer 
wus specially engaged to sing the title 
e, in the opening production, “Samson 
Dalila,” although there was in the com- 
»y an American singer who had had 
endid success the previous season and 
.0 would have sung the réle equally 
il, besides making a lovely picture, for 
» is a beautiful woman. 
“A German pianist introduced her 
husband as an orchestral director and 
he is going to divide the Stadium con- 
+s this summer with Henry Hadley, 
distinguished American conductor 
and composer. It will be interesting in 
passing to remember that Mr. Hadley is 
one of the conductors of the New York 
Philharmonic, and on the billboards and 
programs of that organization his name 
is generally printed in. small, refined 
type, while the name of Mr. Stransky 
and Mr. Mengelberg can be read a block 


away. 


At the Metropolitan 


“The director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company wrote through his secre- 
tary to a representative American singer 
on March 20 of this year that he re- 
gretted very much to be unable to offer 
an engagement at the Metropolitan, as 
he already had too large a number of 
artists in the company. Yet in the mid- 
dle of the past month appeared in the 
musical and daily papers the following 
notice: ‘Ina Bourskaya, a_ mezzo-so- 
prano, formerly of the Russian Grand 
Opera Company, has been engaged to 
sing with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for the full season of ten weeks in 
Chicago, beginning next November. At 
the conclusion of this engagement Mme. 
Bourskaya will join the Metropolitan 
Opera forces in New York.’ 

“Here is a glaring example of the 
opportunity given to foreign singers. It 
speaks wonders for the liberality of art 
in America that unheralded she should 
have found her haven here, but it does 
not lessen the fact that the gentleman in 
power at the Metropolitan refused the 
American singer a place in that institu- 
tion that she could have occupied by rea- 
son of her record and reputation.” 

The climax was reached, Mme. de 
Cisneros declared, in the intimation that 
Mr. Bodanzky was giving auditions to a 
number of German singers in Europe, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan. “The men 
who control the musical situation in this 
country,” she continued, “are not inter- 
ested in America or Americans, other- 
wise than as a means of exploitation 
or revenue. The directors of our great 
orchestras and of our great opera are 
foreigners, and the gentlemen who 
finance these organizations, believing they 
have engaged experts to do the busi- 
ness, are content to let it go at that. 
Most of them know nothing about the 
artistic operations of these institutions. 

“Mr. Gatti-Casazza, for whom I have 
the greatest respect for his knowledge 
and experience in operatic production, 
has declared to me that he did not recog- 
nize nationality in artists, and to prove 
his point said that he had engaged me 
for the Scala when he was manager 
there. Yes, that’s true. There might 
have been a half-dozen of us who were 
not Italians. I was the only American, 
but we were lost in the predominance of 
native artists and native interests. I 
grant that the Italian audience is the 
least chauvinistic in Europe. but woe 
betide the foreigner who would dare to 
intrude to the detriment of Italian talent 
and progression. 

“The situation at the Metropolitan to- 
day is absolutely unparalleled in any 
other country in the world. The native 
singer holds therein a secondary posi- 
tion. The foreign artist gets the plums, 


While the native who is so fortunate as 
to be permitted inside the portals gets 
the crumbs of the operatic feast. Of 


urse, there must be Valkyries, flower 
‘irls, sewing girls for ‘Louise,’ humble 
naidens to pick up the trains of the 
‘reat Violettas and Leonoras, and, when 
wo birds ean be killed with one stone, 
Why not use them also to point out the 
‘ominance of Americans in_ the 
a? 
(rges Engagements for American 


Artists 


But for the Americans who strive 
©” entrance, who have had honor and ex- 


y- 


~ 
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perience abroad, and who dream of re- 
cognition and happiness before their own 
people, if they are not persona grata with 
the general direction, they will appeal 
in vain. Therefore, it is to you Ameri- 
can fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers 
that I turn, and ask you to change their 
terribly unfair condition. You have the 
power to remedy it absolutely. If you 
who are on the musical committees of 
your clubs would let the musical mana- 
gers and directors thoroughly understand 
that you intend putting the American 
artists first in your interests when con- 
sidering the contracts for your concerts 
and entertainments, we would very soon 
reap the benefits of it, because they must 
give the public what it wants. The 
trouble generally is that the public takes 
mostly what the managers want them to 
take, which is always that most advan- 
tageous to the manager! 

“You have such a great opportunity to 
spread this propaganda amongst the very 
class of people in the United States most 
interested in music and civic develop- 
ment. If you would inaugurate a move- 
ment throughout the entire Federation 
to pledge yourselves to commence imme- 
diately this protection of your own sing- 
ers and musicians, and to find out all 
you can about them at every opportuni- 
ty; invite them to send their prospec- 
tuses to you, and thereby gain a knowl- 
edge of their work, and above all, prom- 
ise to have at least fifty-one per cent of 
the artists on your programs Americans. 
Then you will indeed make a new era for 
American musical art. Musical gifts 
will grow and bear fruit under the 
warmth of your protection and interest, 
and it will be so wonderful to feel that in 
this great conglomeration of peoples we 
too have our public who will encourage 
us, and applaud us, and protect us. Be- 
cause, after all, we have only you 
America!” 

Cheers greeted the close of the ad- 
dress, and Mme. de Cisneros’ remarks 
were indorsed by the other speakers of 
the luncheon. 

Other speakers at the luncheon includ- 
ed C. M. Tremaine, head of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music; 
George W. Pound, of the legal depart- 
ment of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce; Nan Babgy Stevens, presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic District, Na- 
tional Federation; Mrs. Clarke, George 
Gartlan, director of music in the public 
schools of New York; James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Htude; Dr. Bartlett 
B. James, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Amelia Bingham. 

A feature of the luncheon was the pres- 
ence of almost all the American compos- 
ers now in New York. Each bowed in 
acknowledgment of the applause which 
greeted the calling of his or her name. 


Business Meeting Held 


On the final day of the session, the 
elections were held and official business 
was conducted. Following the sugges- 
tions made in the speech of Mme. de 
Cisneros and by Mme. Marione and Mrs. 
Coryelle, representative of the Thursday 
Musical Circle of Brooklyn, a committee 
was created headed by Dr. James Boone, 
to investigate means whereby the Federa- 
tion can foster native artists in drama 
and music. It was also decided to form 
an exchange bureau between the clubs 
which would work toward the same end, 
and Mrs. J. Newell Barrett of Albany 
was chosen chairman. This bureau is to 
be something of a pool to which all pro- 
grams, indorsements, etc., concerning 
artists are to be sent. 

The day’s program was begun by Miss 
Borchard of the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, who told of the work of 
the bureau especially in the music mem- 
ory contest. Mrs. Seymour Knowlton of 
the Watertown Morning Musicales then 
spoke of the work of that club. Similar 
reports were made by delegates from 
other state clubs. Mrs. J. C. Downs, 
state president of Connecticut, told of 
music in that state. Elizabeth Hood Lat- 
ta, president of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation, related how she had been en- 
abled to enlarge and finance the Federa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott, president of the Philadelphia 
Civic Music League, gave suggestions on 
financing a federation. Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clarke told of changes in the 
young artists’ contests, and Mrs. Sada 
Cowen gave a talk on the value of audi- 
tions. in which she stressed the practical 
results of last year’s young artists’ con- 
test. Carolyn Beebe, who was made 
chairman of a newly created committee 


of chamber music, told of the work of 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
especially with children, and the advan- 
tages of chamber music, especially for 
the hinterlands. Mrs. Coryeile made an 
especially effective speech in which she 
emphasized the need of supporting Amer- 
ican artists by assuring them engage- 
ments and proper fees and also by mak- 
ing no demands upon them for free ap- 
pearances. 

Howard Clark Davis, another speaker 
of the afternoon session, as head of the 
puwiic school music of the Federation, 
made an address to the members indicat- 
ing how far behind other states New 
York State was in providing an ade- 
quately-paid state supervisor for its mu- 
sic, and urged that action be passed 
recommending that the state education 
board provide a state head of music with 
proper salary. Other effective addresses 
and reports were delivered by Mme. 
Marione, Mrs. Harry L. Vibbard and 
Mme. Caroline Lowe, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

The meetings of the convention were 
punctuated by musical programs, the 
most important of which was given on 
Wednesday night when Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and Sam- 
uel Roberts, tenor, with the New York 
Welsh Glee Club, conducted by D. N. 
Evans, gave the program. ‘ 

On Tuesday evening Mary Bennet, 
contralto, Beatrice Weiler, harpist, and 
Cosma McMoon, pianist, with the Nor- 
fleet Trio, and Mrs. May Belle Furbush 
at the piano, gave a program to demon- 
strate the presentation work of the Fed- 
eration. 

Among those present at the luncheon 
and other sessions of the convention 
were Mme. Marione, Mme. Caroline 
Lowe, Edna Pearl Van Voorhis, Carolyn 
and Helen Beebe, Emilie Frances Bauer, 
Marian Bauer, Mana-Zucca, Edwin 
Hughes, Pearl G. Curran, Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry, Mrs. Worcester Warner, 
Dr. Partlett Burleigh James, Victor 
Young, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, C. M. 
Tremaine, Mabel Wood Hill, George H. 
Gartlan, Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, 
Elizabeth Latta, Mme. Hortense d’Ar- 
blay, Maud Morgan, Fay Foster, Mrs. 
A. V. Victorius, Joe Melziner, Mrs. B. T. 
Harrison, Mrs. E. T. Parker, Frank 
Howard Warner, Henrietta Tarbox, 
W. H. Cloudman, N. V. Joseph, Arthur 
Penn, Mrs. Hartley, Frederick Vander- 
pool, Ernest T. Carter, Harriet Brower, 
James MacDermid, B. Sherman Fowler, 
Vaughn De Leath, Lillian Miller Hem- 
street, Helen Wright, Albert N. Hoxie, 
Mme. Yvonne de Tréville, Mrs. Sada 
Cowen, J. Warren Erb, Remo Cortesi, 
Maud Tucker Doolittle, Louise Rockdale, 
Hedwig Dahl Mason, A. Seismit Doda, 
Mrs. George Ellis, Winifred Anglin. 

Lola Carrier-Worrell, Gordon John- 
stone, Mrs. F. Harriman Wright, Bea- 
trice Weller, S. E. MacMillen, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Hall, Lorna Peterkin, Mark Sil- 
ver, Ethel Glenn Heir, Goldina DeWolf 
Lewis, Dorothy Lawton, Florence Stern, 
Mrs. W. P. Cohoe, Eleanor Cohoe, Har- 
riet Vogel, John T. Erickson, Frank H. 
Grey, Cecile Dritz, Boris Feibich, Mrs. 
John H. Rumph, Mrs. James H. Rogers, 
Warner Hawkins, Mrs. C. A. Wilson, 
Jack Wilson, Mrs. George D. Elwell, Mrs. 
Jean Barrett, Joseph Gahm, Mrs. Ross- 
David, Mrs. Harry L. Vibbard, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Marshall, Harriette Cady, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Block, Amelia Bingham, 
Belle Floyd, Paul Tietjens, Elizabeth 
Allan, Mrs. G. S. Knowlton, A. Aldo 
Randegger, Miss Dunn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wassily Leps, Nicolas De Vore, David 
S. Beasley, Mrs. Parry L. Wright, J. 
Frederick Haiworth, Thomas J. Springer, 
Elizabeth T. Boutelle, Elsie Lyon, Frank 
L. Sealy, Mrs. Haggerty-Snell, Mrs. 
Harvey D. Lizalsbe, S. J. Gutelius, Mrs. 
Grace Hawkin, Mme. Emma Dambmann, 
Mrs. P. Gundlack, Mrs. E. Riesenberger, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Ruff, Amelia Leslie, 
Edna V. Horton, Edna West, Maura 
Sedgwick Collins, Mrs. Harlan F. Stone, 
A. W. Binder, Georgine T. Avery. Mrs. 
C. B. Fitzpatrick, Anne Straton Miller, 
Mrs. Charles W. Drake, John Mokrejs, 
Margaret Upcraft-Walker, Rawland Far- 
ley, Mrs. B. A. Williams, Mrs. Robert F. 
Lowe, Mrs. L. R. Bevier, Mrs. W. J. 
Collier, Mrs. E. Egenberger, Mrs. W. J. 
Collier, Beller Smith, Nan Bagby Ste- 
vens, Eastwood Lane, H. T. Burleigh, 
Howard Clark Davis, Sue Harvard, the 
Hon. Charles N. Guy. Mme. de Cisneros, 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott. 


Vecsey to Return in January 


Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted whereby Ferenc Vecsey, the Hun- 
garian violinist, will return to this coun- 
try on Jan. 1 next. to fulfil concert 
engagements under the management of 
R. E. Johnston. Mr. Vecsey will remain 
here until May 15. 





Hugo Heermann Numbers 
Talented American Girl 
Among Pupils in Europe 
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Photo by F. Grittner 

Hugo Heermann, Photographed in Meran, 
Italy, with an American Pupil, Ruth 
Wright 


Hugo Heermann, formerly head of the 
violin department of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, and since 1912 professor 
of the virtuoso class at the Geneva Con- 
servatory, numbers among his pupils 
abroad a young American, Ruth Wright. 
This girl, who is only seven years old, 
has already shown that she possesses 
considerable talent. She appears with 
her teacher in the photograph above, 
taken recently in Meran, Italy. 





Kalamazoo Schools Sing Bliss Cantata 
in Annual Festival 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., June 10.—The 
third annual Public School Music Festi- 
val closed the active season of the Public 
School Music Department. A chorus of 
665 children from the junior high 
and grade schools, and the Junior High 
School Orchestra, led by Leslie Hanson, 
supervisor of public school music, was 
heard at the Armory in Paul Bliss’ 
“Mound Builders.” During the recent 
May Festival, in which the Chicago Sym- 
phony participated, Frederick Stock, 
conductor of that organization, and Eric 
DeLamarter, assistant conductor, ex- 
pressed their approbation of the chil- 
dren’s fine work. The latest perform- 
ance confirmed this impression, and re- 
flected much credit upon Mr. Hanson 
and his associates, Lenora Lacy, Mary 
Quintel, Edith Brady, Nina Reams, 
Mabel Pearson, Helen Hayes, Anna Dis- 
penette, Evelyn Roberts, Amelia Gray, 
Louis B. McKay, Lester Mack and C. 
V. Buttelman. The High School op- 
eretta “Sylvia” was also successfully 
performed at the Fuller Theater. 

C. V. BUTTELMAN. 





Montreal Hears New Musical Comedy 


MONTREAL, CAN., June 10.—‘The Maid 
of Wistaria,” a musical comedy of local 
origin, was produced on June 5 at His 
Majesty’s Theater, before a large house, 
for a week’s season. The cast was com- 
posed of Montreal singers, and there 
was a large chorus. The week’s per- 
formances were in aid of the “Save the 
Children” Fund. The book and score are 
of indifferent quality, and the work of 
the principals left very much to be de- 
sired. There was evidence of consider- 
able enthusiasm among the younger 
members of the extensive cast, but there 
was little authentic musical value in the 
whole entertainment. 

HARCOURT FARMER. 


Massenet’s “Eve” Sung in Quebec 

QUEBEC, June 10.—A Quebec audience 
heard Massenet’s “Eve” for the first 
time recently, when it was sung by the 
Chanteurs de Saint Dominique. The or- 
ganization comprises about seventy-five 
singers, conducted by Raoul Dionne, and 
the concert, given in the hall of the 
Knights of Columbus, proved of unique 
interest. The work was sung with piano 
accompaniment, which was admirably 
played by Placide Morency, with Adrien 
Payette at the second piano. The solo- 
ists were: Mme. Mahy-Boulianne, so- 
prano, in the title-réle; Romeo Faguy, 
tenor, and J, E. A. Cloutier, bass. 
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“RIGOLETTO” IN RUSSIAN 


Muscovite Singers Give Verdi Work at 
Second Avenue Theater 


The Russian Grand Opera Company 
was heard in a work by a non-Russian 
composer for the first time in New York 
on June 8, when “Rigoletto” was sung in 
Russian at the Second Avenue Theater. 

The title réle was sustained by M. 
Chruszanowski, an artist not heard in 
the organization’s uptown season, with 
considerable aptness of delineation and 
vocal appeal. Miss Kazsanskaya 
achieved the coloratura passages allotted 
to Gilda in the main creditably. Others in 
the cast were Ivan Dnieproff as the 
Duke; David Tulchinoff as Sparafucile ; 
Valentina Valentinova as Maddalena; 
and in minor réles, Mr. Panteleef, Miss 
Loseva, Miss Michaelovskaya, Mr. Arda- 
toff and Mr. Grosheff. The chorus be- 
trayed unfamiliarity with the opera, and 
the orchestra under Mr. Fuerst’s baton, 
played at an almost uniformly rapid 
tempo. 

Other works announced for the week 
beginning June 6 were: “Faust,” in 
Russian; Rubinstein’s “The Demon”; 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pique-Dame” and 
“Cherevichky,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snegourotchka,” the last two works 
being given twice. R. M. K. 








Helen Malmar and Joseph Franco Give 
Joint Concert In Astor Gallery 


Helen Malmar, soprano, and Joseph 
Franco, violinist, united their gifts re- 
cently in a joint recital in the Astor 


Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria. KE. 
Presson Miller was Miss Malmar’s ac- 
companist and Francis Moore supported 
Mr. Franco in like capacity. The singer 
brought charm of voice and a sympa- 
thetic style to three groups of songs 
which included Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” Dell ’Acqua’s “Chanson Pro- 
vencale,” a Serenata by Toselli, the aria, 
“Vissi d’Arte” from Puccini’s “Tosca” 
and a number by her accompanist, Mr. 
Miller, “My King of Dreams.” Mr. 
Franco’s technical ability was disclosed 
in the Nachez “Gipsy Dances” and his 
skill in bowing and good tone in Kreis- 
ler’s “Liebesfreud.” Among his other 


numbers was “Meditation,” by Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, his teacher. Both artists 
were generously applauded. B. B. 





Klibansky Students Active 


Florence McDonough, pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, has been re-engaged as vocal 
instructor at the State Normal School 
in Indiana, Pa., for next season. Miriam 


Steelman, another Klibansky pupil, is 
engaged for a series of concerts through 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington. Recent 
engagements for Elsie Duffield included 
four appearances in Brooklyn and a con- 
cert in Woodside, L. I. Helen Fletscher 
has appeared recently in a number of 
concerts in Louisville, and in Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. Vivian Strong Hart is meet- 
ing with success in her appearances in 
Los Angeles and Sidney Allison has 
just finished a six weeks’ engagement at 
the Liberty Theater in Spokane, Wash. 
Lotta Madden is scheduled for a number 
of appearances with the Goldman Con- 
cert Band in New York this summer, 
and Walter Preston was presented in 
recital at the Institute of Applied Music 
by his teacher recently. 


Lachmund Pupils Play at Wanamaker’s 


A lecture-musicale by Carl V. Lach- 
mund, pianist and composer, and his 
pupils was given at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on the afternoon of June 8. 
Mr. Lachmund gave his recollections of 
Liszt as a teacher, and his pupil, Bernice 
Quinlin played the Liszt Hungarian Fan- 
tasy. Compositions by Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Cyril Scott, Raff, Henselt and Men- 
delssohn were presented by Douglas 
Fraser, Gertrude Schlichter, Eleanor 
Prentice. Anita Nichols, Elizabeth Pot- 
ter and Lucile Heberle, all pupils of Mr. 
Lachmund. 


Institute of Applied Music Begins 
Closing Series 


The 100th sonata recital at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music was held 
in the auditorium of the school on the 
evening of May 26. The program com- 


prised Corelli’s Sonata No. 9, for Piano 
and Violin, played by Jean Stockwell, 


Peags Aad Events in New Weeks We 


violinist, and Dorothy Leach, pianist; 
Reger’s Sonata in B, Op. 107, given by 
Burnett Corwin Tutthill, clarinetist, and 
Louise R. Keppel, pianist; Mozart’s 
Piano Sonata in F, played by Francis 
Moore, and Weber’s Grande Duo Con- 
certante, Op. 48, played by Mr. Tutthill 
and Miss Keppel. The first in the series 
of closing recitals was given on the 
evening of June 3, and brought forward 
the following pupils: John Camph, Maria 
Cavagneo, Aaron Freedman, Muriel Bun- 
nell, Alice Profumo, Elizabeth Gerberich, 
Nellie Lee Pearce, Doris Brixey, Kath- 
leen Hill, Leon King, Sara Hitchcock, 
Lillian Rung, Hugh Eustis Paine, Mabel 
Eklund, Mrs. Helen Parker Ford, Violet 
Waring and Fay Jacobs. 





Engagements for Gescheidt Pupils 


Among the pupils from the Adelaide 
Gescheidt Studios who have been heard 
recently are Frederic Baer, baritone, and 
Lucille Banner, soprano. Mr. Baer has 


been engaged as soloist at Temple Oheb 
Sholum, Newark, and has been re-en- 
gaged at the South Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. Miss Banner, with 
her father, Michael Banner, violinist, 
was one of the soloists at the Music Op- 
timists concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
recently. Other pupils who are active 
are Foster L. House, tenor soloist at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Larchmont, 
N. Y., and Betty Blythe, screen actress, 
who has been heard in connection with 
a number of her cinema productions. 


Artists Assist Briarcliff “Quintet in 
Concert 


The Briarcliff Quintet, with the assist- 
ance of Grace Fisher Reeve, soprano, and 
Helen Schafmeister, pianist, gave a con- 
cert at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., on the evening of May 21. Mrs. 
Reeve sang an aria from “Gioconda” by 
Ponchielli and songs by Spross, Brans- 
combe, Beach and Kramer. Miss Schaf- 
meister’s numbers were “Cherry Ripe” 
by Scott and Spanish Caprice by Mosz- 
kowski. The quintet, which is composed 
of Lucius Hosmer, pianist and director; 
Franklin Charles and Oscar Elgart, vio- 
linists; Louis Motto, ’cellist, and William 
Cohen, organist, played works by Schu- 
bert, Verdi and Donizetti. 








Pupils of Frances de Villa Ball Give 
Recital 


Frances de Villa Ball, pianist and 
teacher, presented a number of her pupils 
in recital at her studio recently. Those 
heard were Rutherford Roesler, Margaret 
Boyce, Alice Stevens, Katherine Ebert, 
Juliana Koelle, Helen and Bertha Lasner, 
Margaret Buckholz, Henrietta Trusty 
and Louise Carty. Anna Foster of the 
same studios was also heard in recital 
recently, assisted by Elsa Tiernes, a vocal 
pupil of Wilfried Klamroth. 





Patterson Singers Heard 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson presented 
five of her pupils in a song recital at the 
Patterson School on May 31. Those 
heard were Estelle Leash, Florence Hol- 
land and Lillian Owen, sopranos, and 
Agnes Grogan and Gwenyth Hughes, con- 
traltos. Harry Horsfall was at the 
piano. Miss Patterson will keep her 
school open until Aug. 1. 





Altman Pupil in Recital 


Yetta Kabram, piano pupil of Elenore 
Altman, gave a recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on the afternoon of 
June 7. Miss Kabram’s numbers were 
Concertstiick by Weber, Valse Im- 
promptu in A Flat by Liszt, Nocturne 
in G Minor by Chopin, “In Autumn” by 
MacDowell, and “Pow Wow” from Five 
American Dances by Eastwood Lane. 
The assisting artists were J. Thurston 
Noé, organist, and Edna_ Beatrice 
Bloom, soprano. 





Clifford Worcester ‘Presents Pupils 


Clifford Worcester presented his piano 
pupils in recital in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of May 30. The 
program, which included compositions 
by Bach, Tchaikovsky, Chaminade, De- 
bussy, Grieg, Nevin, Liszt, Schumann 
and Chopin, was given by Florence Leb- 
ovitz, Hilda Elizabeth Salzberg, Lillian 
Reingold, Hilda E. Charlon, Anna Yesel- 
son, Miriam Schild, Anna _ Lonschein, 
Esther Keller, Milton Holtzberg, Mannie 
Kassman, Gertrude Baleston, Irving 
Kaufman, Gertrude Friedkin, Sarah 





Goodman, Pearl and Edith Kessler, Ida 
Mailbach, Jeanette and Dorothy Stoop- 
ack, Adele Schenker, Ida Kugelmass and 
Christian Schmidt. Mr. Clifford played 
the Liszt Etude in D and gave a brief 
talk on the principles of piano playing. 


C. Sharpe-Minor, Organist, Is Soloist 
at Rialto Theater 


C. Sharpe-Minor, American organist, 
made his début in New York at the Ri- 
alto Theater on June 11, and was heard 
as soloist on the newly-installed Wur- 


litzer organ during the subsequent week. 
Another feature of the program ar- 
ranged by Hugo Riesenfeld at the Rialto 
was a new stage setting by Joseph Ur- 
ban, reproducing scenes from Giotto’s 
famous painting, “Figaro’s Wedding,” 
on the sides of the proscenium. A bril- 
liant silk hanging from the Wiener 
Werkstitte, said to be the first of its 
kind shown in America, is also on dis- 
play. The overture was that to Von 
Suppé’s “Pique-Dame,” played by the 
Rialto Orchestra under Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Joseph Littau. Gladys Rice, so- 
prano, sang Lao Silesu’s ‘‘Love, Here Is 
My Heart” and Marcel Salesco, baritone, 
gave Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive.” At 
the Rivoli Theater the “Lustpiel” Over- 
ture by Kela-Béla, was played by the 
orchestra under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer. 
Grace Hoffmann, coloratura soprano, 
sang Hallett Gilberté’s “Moonlight, Star- 
light,” and Marjorie Peterson, a protegée 
of Ted Shawn, danced to a ballet air by 
Francois Thomé. 








Louis Dornay and Juan Reyes Soloists at 
Capitol Theater 


Louis Dornay, Dutch tenor, and Juan 
Reyes, Chilean pianist, were the princi- 
pal soloists on the program of the Capi- 


tol Theater, New York, during the week 
beginning June 11. Mr. Dornay sang 
the Arioso from “Pagliacci,” and Mr. 
Reyes was heard in the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto, played with the orches- 
tra, under the baton of Erno Rapee. 
The orchestra was also heard in the 
Overture to Thomas’ “Mignon.” The 
program included a number from the 
Tchaikovsky “Nutcracker” Suite, danced 
by Miss Gambarelli; an Indian number 
danced to an excerpt from Delibes’ 
“Lakmé” by Doris Niles; and an inter- 
pretation of Victor Herbert’s “March of 
the Toys,” danced by Alexander Ouman- 
sky and Thalia Zanou. 





Irish Music at Strand Theater 


A program of Irish music was given 
at the Strand Theater, New York, to ac- 


company a film version of Dion Bouci- 
cault’s “The Shaughraun.” during the 
week beginning June 11. Excerpts from 
Herbert’s “Princess Pat,” with Estelle 
Carey, soprano, as soloist; an organ ar- 
rangement of “My Wild Irish Rose,” 
played alternately by Percy J. Starnes 
and Ralph S. Brainard, and numbers by 
a male quartet, were given. 





Hodgson Pupils Give Recitals 


Leslie Hodgson, teacher of piano, re- 
cently presented three of his pupils in 
individual recitals. Margaret Duffy gave 
a program of works by Beethoven. Cho- 
pin, Debussy, MacDowell and Sinding. 
Frances Adams played Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 27, No. 1, and compositions by 
Liszt, Chopin and MacDowell. Minna 
Karl Eckdahl presented a Mozart Fan- 
tasia, a Beethoven Sonata and numbers 
by MacDowell and Cyril Scott. 


Marie Miller to Teach Harp in Erie 


Marie Miller, New York harpist and 
teacher, has been engaged to conduct a 
special course in the harp in Erie. Pa., 
this summer, beginning the middle of 
June. She will re-open her New York 
studio in the fall. ; 








Vardi Students Present Program 


A students’ recital by pupils of the 
Vardi Music Studios was given at Pub- 


lic School No. 101 recently. Violin en- 
sembles led by J. Vardi, a graduate of 
the Vienna Conservatory, opened and 
closed the program, and the students 
who appeared included Sam Weisman, 
Janetta Greenberg, Sarah Begun, Rob- 
ert. Ray. Betty Druz, Maxi Hollander, 
Jacob Ginzberg, Irving Bordansky, Da- 
vid Siegel, Sam Feld, Max Druz, B. Ap- 


pel, M. Fein, Mary Naigus, B. Selig: ,, 
and Emanuel Vari, violinists, and L. ,,, 
Schreiber, Agnus Ray, Emanuel Va j; 
Mary Naigus, Bessie Naigus, and Sa. .)' 
Begun, piano pupils of Joffa Va j, 
graduate of the Petrograd Conservat. .,.’ 





Virgil Piano Pupils Play in Rumf. 4 
Hall 


Students in the class of public |». 
formance of the Virgil Piano Conse. 4. 


tory were heard in recital at Rum: , 
Hall on the evening of June 2. A. ». 
gram of compositions by Liszt, Cho. jy 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Mendelssohn 
others was presented by Anna Fa.., 
Evelyn B. Burton and Ida Iacapr..;, 
The Virgil piano technique was also j! ,.. 
trated upon two tekniklaviers by }\ \s. 
Iacapraro and Miss Farer. 





Weigester Singers Heard 


A series of four recitals was given by 
pupils from the Weigester Studios of 
Vocal Music in Carnegie Hall recently. 
The singers presented were Mrs. Maric 
Toledano, soprano; Bennett S. Mintz, 
baritone; Mrs. Bertha Schneider Ingram, 
soprano; Willard R. Wright, baritone: 
Marie Celeste Moore, soprano; Phillip £ 
Wells, tenor; Leo Ennis, baritone; Kath. 
erine Fett, soprano; Adeline Leister, 
contralto, and F. Edward Lindholm, 
tenor. 





Bimboni Pupils Sing for Charity 
Pupils from the vocal school of Alberto 
Bimboni, assisted by the Pallavicini 


Trio, gave a concert for the Congrega- 
tional Home for the Aged, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of May 27. The following 
singers presented a program in Englis) 
and Italian: V. Ceccarelli, Mrs. \. 
Richardson, M. Kizes, I. Pallavicini, | 
Berrotta, R. Vono, A. Kurkjian, F. Sear: 
and L. Pallavicini. Mr. Bimboni played 
the accompaniments. 


Present Hill Students 


Pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill and her 
assistant, Elizabeth Bradish, with the as- 
sistance of Lina Coen, director of the 


opera class, were heard in recital in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios re- 
cently. Those who took part in the pro- 
gram were Bernice Bouker, Gloria Doyle, 
Zelda Harris, Helen Hennessy, Georgia 
Moore, Norma Cromwell, Mary Leard, 
Bessie Harris, Grace Douglas, Irma Fen- 
ner, Amelia Coleman, Dorothea Branit 
and Rudolph Fornell. 


Margaret Fraser Pupils in Piano 
Program 


Margaret Fraser recently presented 
her piano pupils in recital at a tea given 
by Mrs. William G. Ames. The students 
appearing were Barbara Briggs, Phoebe 
Fischer, Walter Fischer, Jr., Evelyn and 
Catherine Ames, Eleanor Erust ani 
Yvonne Wall. Miss Fraser also gave 
several numbers. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Robert I. Wall Irs. 
Arthur Leutchford, Mrs. Walter Fischer, 
Mrs. Arthur Manderson, Mrs. Herber' 
Briggs, Mrs. Francis Moore, Constanc 
Brown, Mrs. Athelstane Kendrick, Eliza 
beth Shackelford and Elizabeth Carini. 


Mrs. Grace Sprague Gives Lecture- 
Recital 


Mrs. Grace Sprague, with the assist- 
ance of Katherine Heyman, pianist, ga 
a lecture-recital and tea at her New 
York studio on the afternoon of May 2». 
“Music for Children” was the subject of 
the first in a series of lectures to 
given by Mrs. Sprague. 














Hurlbut Artist in Recital 


Myrtle Hale Treadwell, soprano, an! 
pupil of Harold Hurlbut, was heard i! 
interesting recital in the Metropoli! 
Opera House Studios on May 25. & 
was especially effective in songs 
Brahms and Franz. Mrs. Treadwe!! h@: 
been engaged to head the vocal depar' 
ment of the Idaho State Normal S 
in Lewiston, Idaho, next season. 





Idis Lazar Pupil Heard 


Idis Lazar, pianist, presented 
pupil, Juliette Kadelburg, in recita! 4 
her studio on Morningside Heights. ° 
the afternoon of May 25. The progra” 
included compositions by Czerny, Bac? 
Grieg. Beethoven, Haydn and Chop! 
Miss Lazar is giving a special cours 
Oyster Bay, L. I., and will continue 
work there and at her New York st 
until Aug. 1. 





Mme. Helen Stanley is at her coun'') 
home, Twin Lakes, Canaan, Conn., w! 
she will spend the summer. 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK., HOLDS CHORAL CLUBS’ CONTEST 





East Side Repeats Its Success of Last 
Year—Week Observed for 
Caruso Foundation 


‘-yppp Rock, ARK., June 10.—The 


| Juror High Schools Choral Clubs of the 


«i. held their closing concert at the 
Little Rock High School on May 26. 
‘ho program consisted of numbers by 
combined orchestras, led by Sarah 
Yancey Cline, supervisor of music; and 
choruses by the Girls Glee Clubs, and 
Choral Clubs of the East Side, West 
Side, and Pulaski Heights Junior High 
Schools. ‘The second annual contest of 
the choral clubs was won by the East 
Side Club, led by Mrs. Morton Marshall, 
winner of the cup in last year’s contest. 

4 Caruso Week was observed from May 
98 to June 4, in support of the work 
of the Caruso Foundation. Effie Cline 
Fones was chairman for the Musical 
Coterie. A concert was given on June 2 
by Burnelle Bradley, soprano; Kather- 
ine Lineoln, violinist; Robert Bossinger, 
organist, and Lorene Crank, reader. 
The combined orchestras of the Junior 
High Schools contributed a group of 
numbers, and Mrs. R. A, Tate, president 
of the Musical Coterie, described the 


—_ 


4 


work of the Caruso Foundation, after 
which a large sum of money was sub- 
scribed. 

Alma Colgan gave an organ recital 
in Caruso Week, and was assisted by 
Mrs. James Townes, soprano. 

Barbara Cline Fones was presented by 
the Little Rock Conservatory in her 
first piano recital on May 22. Although 
not yet eighteen years old, Miss Fones 


has excellent technique, and genuine mu-: 


sical understanding. She is the niece 
and pupil of Martha May Cline, director 
of the piano department of the Con- 
servatory, and the daughter of Mrs. 
Fones, president of the Conservatory. 
The finest number of the evening was the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in G Minor, with 
orchestra accompaniment on _ second 
piano by Miss Cline. 

An interesting entertainment was giv- 
en on June 2 at the High School, in 
which the work done in the’ organized 
violin classes of the public schools was 
demonstrated. Although these classes 
were organized only four months ago, 
the enrollment has increased from 100 to 
over 250 pupils. The program was ar- 
ranged by the instructors in charge 
of the classes, Katherine Lincoln 
and Mrs. Ruth Nininger, and consisted 
of violin numbers. Lucy F. Cory. 





CONCERTS IN TALLAHASSEE 


Solo Singers and Pianists in Recitals at 
Florida State College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 10.—The 
second of the season’s certificate recitals 
of the School of Music took place re- 
cently at the Florida State College for 
Women. Edythe Dann, soprano, pupil 
of Caroline S. Curtis, disclosed excellent 
qualities in the Gluck aria, “O del mio 
dolee ardor,” and other numbers. She 
was accompanied by Gladys Mosley. 
Frances Harris, pianist, pupil of Gladys 
Comforter, exhibited excellent musician- 
ship in Beethoven’s Sonata “Pathétique,” 
Sequeira’s “On the Manzares” and other 
music. 

Gladys Storrs, pianist, pupil of Dean 
Opperman, and Miriam McCall, soprano, 
pupil of Margaret V. Brahan, gave a 
joint certificate recital recently at the 
Florida State College. Miss Storrs ex- 
hibited excellent qualities as a pianist 
and Miss McCall has a pure soprano 
voice which she used very well. Miss 
Mosley played the accompaniments. 

Alice Carroll, who received the B. M. 
degree in piano at Florida State Col- 
lege in 1919, has just received a post- 
graduate diploma at the same institu- 
tion. She gave a recital on May 25 
playing with excellent technique and mu- 
sical intelligence. She was assisted by a 
violin ensemble consisting of Gertrude 
Isidor and her pupils, Edna Greer, Dora 
A. Shepard and Edna Hillyer. 

A large number of youthful music 
pupils of the piano normal department 
of the Florida State College, under the 
supervision of Helen Gene Cantrall, 
played exceedingly well on May 22. 

The piano recital given in the Leon 
High School Auditorium by the pupils 
of Ruth Hightower on May 20, demon- 
strated the progress of the class during 
the past year. A concert by the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the School a few evenings 
before was also very interesting. 

NELLIE B. DOOLEY. 








Pupils of Hester B. Finger Presented in 
Charleston, S. C., Recital 


CHARLESTON, S. C., June 10.—A re- 
cital of two-piano music, recently given 
here by the pupils of Hester B. Finger, 
for the benefit of the maintenance fund 
of the Musical Art Club, was an event 


of considerable interest. Miss Finger, 
herself a pupil of Leslie Hodgson of New 
York, is president of the Musical Art 
Club. All the performers acquitted 
themselves admirably. A large audience 
attended the recital. 





Fort Pierce, Fla., Chooses Program by 
Women Composers 


foRT Pierce, FLA., June 10.—A pro- 
fram by the Music Club, in which works 
°Y women composers were featured, was 
one of the notable events of a crowded 


Weex. Edna Backus arranged the pro- 
fram, and a paper reviewing the achieve- 
Ments of women composers was read 
oy Mrs, E. F. Adams. At a business 


sion officers were elected for the year. 
“«mbers of the Junior Club were the 
Svests of the Senior Club at the meet- 


ing. At the closing meeting of the 
Woman’s Club the Music Department 
of the Club gave a “good music pro- 
gram” in the lobby of the New Fort 
Pierce Hotel. The Girls’ Glee Club of 
the St. Lucie County High School sang 
“The Feast of the Little Lanterns” in 
the High School Auditorium on May 25 
under the leadership of Mrs. Harry Mc- 
Combs, supervisor of music for the 
county. Elizabeth Tylander, secretary 
of the Fort Pierce Music Club, super- 
vised a musical tea under the auspices 
of the senior class of the High School, 
when a successful program was given 
in the Great Hall of the Holmes Casino. 
A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Visiting Tenor Sings with Petersburg 
Church Quartet 


PETERSBURG, VA., June 12.—Joseph 
Whittemore, tenor soloist of the First 
Baptist Church of Richmond, partici- 
pated in a special musical program at 
the First Baptist Church on June 7. 
The male quartet of the church, com- 
posed of Claiborne Brister, J. Prince 
Robinson, Vernon Borst and Eugene 
Talbott, with Irwin Hartley, organist 
of the church, as accompanist, was also 
heard. Several hundred persons at- 
tended. JOHN L. F. KING. 


Organize Male Chorus in Hopewell, Va. 


HOPEWELL, VA., June 10.—A male 
chorus and glee club has been organized 
in Hopewell, which is the youngest mu- 
nicipality in the State. Through the 
efforts of H. F. Minter, forty singers 
have already been secured. 

JOHN L. F. KING. 








Savannah Honors Mother’s Day 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 10.—A concert 
was given at the Lucas Theater by the 
Savannah Aerie of Eagles in honor of 
Mothers’ Day. An interesting program 
was furnished by A. Leslie Jacobs, or- 
ganist, and a quartet consisting of Mrs. 
McCandess, soprano; Mrs. F. Hubner, 
contralto; W. T. Clower, tenor, and J. 
T. Dyer, bass. M. TEASDALE. 





Gives Lecture-Recital on Chopin 


The fifth lecture in the series of 
“Great Men of Great Nations” was 
given by Freida Fromme! at the Inter- 
national Institute, New York, on June 
2, the subject being “Chopin and His 
Music.” The lecture was _ illustrated 
by stereopticon views and a number of 
Chopin compositions were heard, several 
of which were played by the Ampico. 
Polish pictures and works of art, loaned 
by W. T. Benda, Emilio Benda and G. 
Fudakowski, were exhibited. 





American Composcrs Represented in 
Recitals by Samuel A. Baldwin 


Programs of the series of organ re- 
citals given during the season just ended 
by Samuel A. Baldwin at the College of 
the City of New York have been lately 
issued in pamphlet form by that institu- 
tion. The compositions presented at 
these semi-weekly events included nearly 
300 works, ninety-two of which were 
given for the first time at these recitals. 
In addition to the classics, the list in- 
cludes a number of modern works, many 
by Americans. Composers of the United 
States are represented by Edward Mac- 


Dowell, Homer N. Bartlett, Felix Borow- 
ski, Arthur Foote, Harry Benjamin Jep- 
son, A. Walter Kramer, Edwin H. Le- 
mare, Gordon Balch Nevin, James H. 
Rogers, Eugene Thayer, Pietro A. Yon, 
Roland Diggle, Rollo F. Maitland, Edwin 
Grasse, Walter P. Zimmerman, Stanley 
T. Rieff, R. S. Stoughton, Gustave Fer- 
rari, Frances McCollin, Ralph Kinder, 
Carl R. Diton, Eric DeLamarter, M. 
Mauro-Cottone, Rudolf Friml, H. Ward 
Sage, Herbert E. Hyde, Rutherford 
Kingsley, James R. Gillette, Ernest H. 
Sheppard, A. Louis Scarmolin, Lucien G. 
Chaffin, Charles Albert Stebbins and Jo- 
seph W. Clokey. Programs devoted en- 
tirely to works of Bach and Wagner were 
also given. 





Mother and Daughter Complete Violin 
Course in Same Class 


IrHAcA, N. Y., June 10.—Among the 
graduates from the violin department of 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and 
Affiliated Schools this month were a 
mother and daughter, Mrs. Anna P. 
Gwinn and Grace Gwinn, both of Mis- 
soula, Mont. The fact that mother and 
daughter were both graduated at the 
same time and in the same course is per- 
haps without parallel in a musical insti- 
tution. Mrs. Gwinn, who is the wife of 
Dr. R. Gwinn of Missoula, is also a 
graduate of the Missouri State Univer- 
sity where she was a member of the 
Kappa Gamma Sorority. She studied 
at the Ithaca Conservatory with Otokar 
Sevcik, W. Grant Egbert, Paul Stoeving, 
George C.Williams, R. H. Richards, Leon 
Sampaix, Edward Royce and a number 
of other teachers and was graduated 
with honors. She plans further study 
and expects to teach. Miss Gwinn also 
was graduated with honors, completing 
her course with the same teachers with 
whom her mother studied. Both were 
members of the school orchestra and ap- 
peared in a number of public recitals. 


Cameron McLean on Visit to New York 


Cameron McLean, baritone of Detroit, 
was a New York visitor last week, dur- 
ing which time he made a number of 
phonograph records. Mr. McLean has 
sung extensively in the Middle West and 
is scheduled for a tour next fall which 
will take him to the Pacific Coast. 


SAVANNAH MUSIC CLUB 
GIVES ANNUAL PROGRAM 





Local Musicians Present Twenty-sixth 


Concert—Music Memory Test 
Arouses Interest 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 10.—An event of 
unusual interest was the twenty-sixth an- 


nual concert of the Savannah Music 
Club. A male ensemble consisting of 
Charles Pliss and George Dutton, Allen 
Harden, Frank Hill, Rudolph Paul, Ken- 
neth Wolfe, C. F. Thompson, Edward 
Harden and T. C. Halmy, gave interest- 
ing numbers, with John Dyer as soloist. 
Mrs. J. de Bruyn Kops, soprano, and 
Mrs. Pauline Coomer, contralto, pre- 
sented delightful solos. A mixed quartet 
composed of Mrs. E. H. Abrahams, so- 
prano, Mrs. Charles Pliss, contralto, Al- 
len Harden, tenor, and Kenneth Wolfe, 
bass, with Edith Shearouse assisting, 
gave McEvin’s “Winken, Blinken and 
Nod.” 

Mildred Jerger, violinist, and Marie 
Bargeron, an admirable young pianist, 
were the instrumental soloists. 

Unusual interest was aroused among 
young students by the recent music mem- 
ory test conducted by Grace Cushman, 
music supervisor of the public schools. 
Music teachers and local musicians gave 
support to tthe test. Cash prizes were 
presented by the Phillips & Crew Co., by 
the Mayor and aldermen, and by the 
Music Teachers’ Association. Gold med- 
als were awarded to those securing full 
marks. MRs. W. HARRY TEASDALE. 


Paderewski Honor Guest at Duo-Art 
Concert 


In honor of Ignace Paderewski, Aeo- 
lian Hall was decorated with the flags 
of Poland and with flowers of red and 
white, the Polish national colors, at the 
special concert given on June 6 by the 
Aeolian Company for Aeolian dealers 
who attended the Music Trades’ Con- 
ference. The pianist was in the audi- 
ence and heard his own Duo-Art rec- 
ords of piano masterpieces. Eleanor 
Shaw, pianist; Joseph Matthieu, bari- 
tone, and Mme. Gambarelli, dancer, also 
took part in the program. 








TULA 
Elizabeth Parkinson 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., June 11.— 
Elizabeth Parkinson, lyric soprano, 
known on the operatic stage and in con- 
cert as Elizabeth Parkina, died of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in a local sanitari- 
um to-day. She was forty years of 
age, and was born in Missouri. While 
attending school in Kansas City, Miss 
Parkinson’s voice attracted attention. 
She studied with Mme. Marchesi in Paris 
and made her début in the title-réle of 
Lakmé at the Opéra Comique in 1902. 
She sang there until 1904, when she went 
to Covent Garden. Here she _ ap- 
peared as Musetta in “Bohéme,” with 
Melba, Caruso and Scotti. She made a 
concert tour of Australia in 1905, and 
sang at court before King Edward VII. 
She came to Colorado Springs in April, 
1921. She is survived by a brother, Phil- 
lip Parkinson of Durango, Col. 





William Bayne 


EVERETT, MASS., June 10.— William 
Bayne, bandmaster, who for twenty years 
conducted the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Band of New York, died at the home of 
his daughter in this city recently. Mr. 
Bayne served for fifty years in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. He 
was in the First Infantry as a first-class 
musician from 1865 until 1871, and then 
joined the Sixty-ninth Regiment, of 
which he was made bandmaster in 1883. 








Vera Jean Phillips 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., June 10.—Vera 
Jean Phillips, pianist and teacher, died 
at the home of her aunt, Mrs. A. S. 
Jackson, on May 30. Miss Phillips, who 
had been for five years a teacher of 
piano at the Mason School of Music, 
Charleston, W. Va., suffered a nervous 
breakdown last January. She was 
twenty-eight years of age. 

Miss Phillips was a graduate of the 
Connersville High School, and studied 
piano under local teachers and at tne 
Cincinnati College of Music. Last 
summer she was a student at Fontaine- 
bieau, France. She had formerly been 
organist at the First Methodist Church 


PASSED AWAY 
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here. She is survived by a brother, 
Russell V. Phillips of Connersville. 

At the funeral services, held in the 
First Methodist Church, with Dr. J. W. 
McFall officiating, a quartet sang con- 
sisting of Genevieve Ferrier-Crowder, 
soprano; Elizabeth Brand, contralto; 
A. A. Glockzin, tenor, and L. Maurice 
Lucas, bass, and Hazel Murphy, organ- 
ist, played. A. A. G 


Mrs. Randolph P. Hull 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 12.—Mrs. Ran- 
dolph P. Hull, contralto, died in this city 
recently of heart trouble. Mrs. Hull 
was one of the leading singers of Toledo 
and for a number of years was soloist 
in the Christian Science Church, until 
her health failed two years ago, and she 
gave up all active work. She is survived 
by her husband and two daughters. 





Mary Selina Broughton 


ELMIRA, N. Y., June 10.—Mary Selina 
Broughton, senior professor at Elmira 
College and well known as a music in- 
structor, died here on June 7, at the age 
of sixty years. Miss Broughton, who 
was born in Picton, New Zealand, came 
to Elmira College thirty years ago from 
Berlin, where she had studied piano as 
a pupil of Karl Klindworth. She was the 
first teacher of the late Charles T. 
Griffes. 


Sarah Frances Dowling 


Erg, PA., June 10.—Sarah Frances 
Dowling, mother of Albert Dowling, or- 
ganist and composer, died on June 3, 
after a brief illness. She is survived by 
her husband, A. H. Dowling, a daughter 
and two sons. E. McC. 


Frederick Walters 


Frederick Walters, former technical di 
rector of the Scotti Opera Company, died 
at his home in Brooklyn on June 5. He 
was forty-nine years of age, and is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son and three 
daughters. 
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Charles J. Lamp Develops in 
Polytechnic High School 
Three Orchestras and Two 
Miiitary Bands from Raw 
Material—Senior Boys Win 
Orchestral Championship of 
California — Lad Whose 
Original Musical Instru- 
ment Was the Mouth Organ 
Now Equipped to Play 
Under Hertz 


By Charles A, Quitzow 


AN FRANCISCO, June 11.—The re- 

markable strides made in the de- 
velopment of public school music were 
vividly illustrated in a recent production 
of Planquette’s comic opera, “The 
Chimes of Normandy,” by the orchestra 
and student singers of the Polytechnic 
High School of San Francisco. 

Twenty years ago the ultimate end of 
the music department’s endeavor seemed 
to be to train. as many children as pos- 
sible to sing “America,” if possible, in 
such a way that it would probably be 
recognized by a painstaking auditor. 
The head of the music department could 
not possibly be in all of the schools at 
once, and more could not reasonably 
have been expected of her. 

About 1916, however, San Francisco 
was jarred into the consciousness that 
owing to its lack of interest in its school 
music department, it was drifting 
lamentably to the rear of other cities 
more active in this respect. The most 
fruitful of a series of reforms instituted 
to improve conditions at that time, took 
shape in the appointment of Charles J. 
Lamp, a graduate of the University of 
California, as teacher of music in the 
Polytechnic High School. 


Lamp’s Formidable Task 


Previous to this time the musical ac- 
tivities of the school had been confined 
to weekly community. singing. Mr. 
Lamp was an energetic and experienced 
professional musician, with theoretical 
training, and an _ intimate practical 
knowledge of the orchestra and its sepa- 
rate instruments. He was instructed to 
form a school orchestra and proceeded 
to do so out of such material as could be 
discovered in the ranks of the young 
students. Some pianists and violinists 
having been gathered together, the first 
year of the orchestra’s existence was 
spent in transforming certain pianists 
into double bass players and ’cellists, and 
violinists into viola-players. French 
horns, clarinets, oboe, and bassoon, were 
added in the face of seemingly insuper- 
able difficulties. Not only was it neces- 
sary to develop many of the players, but 
several of the instruments were pur- 
chased by the director, there being no 
appropriation from the Board of Educa- 
tion because it was thought that if an 
orchestra lacked a French horn, an extra 
violin would do quite as well. 

Nevertheless at the end of this year 
of feverish activity, the orchestra 
essayed Mendelssohn’s music in a school 
production of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and did it amazingly well. 

Since that time Mr. Lamp has de- 
veloped two additional orchestras to ac- 
commodate the less advanced students— 
the total personnel of the three num- 
bering 110—and two military bands of 
a total membership of seventy. Each 
of these organizations devotes four 
forty-minute periods a week to study and 
rehearsal, and receives. school. credit 
therefor. 

The advanced orchestra journeyed with 
Mr. Lamp to the Greek Theater in 1920, 





















San Francisco Polytechnic High School Orchestra. 


and there won the State orchestral 
championship from the best school or- 
chestras of Oakland, Berkeley, and other 
towns of California. It successfully 
essayed in 1921 the task of playing an 
accompaniment for a player piano inter- 
pretation of a Liszt Rhapsody, recorded 
by Teresa Carreno. 

This year the orchestra played the 
score of the “Chimes of Normandy” for 
a cast of students of the Polytechnic 
High School, actually adapting itseit on 
occasion to miscues on the part of the 
youthful singers, and playing with a 
precision of attack and a _ sense of 
security, which critics and symphony 
men who were present compared favor- 
ably with the work of professional men. 
No musicians who are not students of 
the Polytechnic High School have ever 
played in this orchestra. 


The Boy with the Mouth Organ 


_Though but six years have elapsed 
since the appointment of Mr. Lamp, it 
is of interest that the influence of his 


At Right—Charles J. Lamp, Conductor 


orchestra has already benefited the mu- 
sical life of the city. In the orchestras 
of the Bohemian Club and the Family, 
some of Lamp’s boys are playing; the 
Palace Hotel orchestra, the best local 
amateur orchestras, and the motion pic- 
ture theaters have drawn on Lamp’s 
boys for instrumentalists. Even the 
Chicago Opera Association being in need 
of an oboe-player on a recent tour, chose 
one of Lamp’s boys. This lad, the son 
of a boilermaker, had entered the Poly- 
technic High School with a knowledge 
of music confined to the mouth organ. 
He played, not once, but for a week, and 
has since played under Alfred Hertz. 
An idea of the spirit which a school 
organization of this kind can bring intu 
the musical life of a great city may be 
gleaned from the following: Herman 
Heller, then leader of a large picture 
house orchestra, was speaking somewhat 
despairingly to Mr. Lamp of the re- 
sults of his efforts to build up an or- 
chestra and library which would enable 
him to present the best in music to pic- 
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ture house patrons. His work seemed 
likely to fall to the ground owing to the 
inroads of meretricious “music.” 

“T trust you will continue,” said Mr. 
Lamp. “You and Alfred Hertz are fur- 
nishing the kind of music I am training 
my boys and girls to appreciate. They 
will need the symphony orchestra and 
they will need you when they graduate.” 





Interrupted Federation Tour to Be 
Resumed in Fall . 


CHICAGO, June 10.—The concert tour 
of the winners in the Young Artists’ 
Contest at the last biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, has been interrupted, but will be 
resumed in the fall. Mrs. Louis E. 
Yager, past national chairman of the 
Young Artists’ Contest committee, says 
that arrangements are now being made 
to book at least thirty concerts through- 
out the United States. A similar con- 
cert tour will be given to the winners of 
the nation-wide competition for young 
artists in June, 1923. Mrs. Yager ex- 
plains that difficulties arose last year 
which made the tour impracticable and it 
was abandoned after seven concerts. 
The difficulties have now been smoothed 
out. 





Plan Improved Acoustics for Stadium 
Concerts 


Detailed plans for the improvement 
of the stage and the acoustics of the 
Lewisohn Stadium at the City College 
of New York, where the annual sum- 
mer concert series is to begin in a few 
weeks, are now being carried out by 


the committee in charge. A new model 
sounding board, designed to throw the 
sound to every portion of the stadium 
is being installed and panels covered 
with greenery are being placed as 
screens on either side of the stage, which 
is to be circular in form and designed 
to bring the orchestra nearer to the au- 
dience. Eighty-five players from the 
New York Philharmonic will make up 
the Stadium Orchestra. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





New York Managers Hold Annual 
Election 


The annual election of officers of the 
New York Musical Managers’ Associ- 
ation took place on June 8 when the 
annual reports of the organization were 
also read. Loudon Charlton was elected 
president to succeed Charles L. Wagner, 
who had held that office since the found- 
ing of the association four years ago. 
R. E. Johnston and Daniel Mayer were 
elected first and second vice-presidents. 
Milton Aborn and Catherine Bamman 
were re-elected treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. Both Mr. Aborn and Miss 
Bamman have held their offices since the 


organization of the association. The 
new Board of Directors . consists of 
Charles L. Wagner, Arthur Judson, 


Fortune Gallo, George Engels and Fitz- 
hugh Haensel. Sol Hurok was admitted 
to membership in the association and a 
vote of thanks was given Mr. Wagner 
for his services as president. 





“Parsifal” Opens Season in Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES, June 5.—“Parsifal,” 
conducted by Felix Weingartner, leader 
of the Vienna Philharmonic, recently 
opened the season of Wagnerian and 
other operas at the Colon here, by a 
company of guest artists from Germany 
and Austria. Héléne Wildbriinn was 
acclaimed as Kundry. Others in the cast 
were Walter Kirschoff, Hans Schipper, 


Karl Braun and Bandler. The occasion 
was a gala one, with the theater filled 
to capacity. The four “Ring” operas 
are also announced to be sung in Ger- 
man. The French language will be en- 
ployed in some instances, instead of the 
hitherto almost exclusive Italian. Among 
works to be given in the original tongue 
are: “Manon,” “Thais,” “Louise” and 
De Geunsbourg’s “Ivan.” The opera, 
“Dolores” by Tomas Breton, Spanish 
composer, will be sung in Spanish. Nov- 
elties to be sung in Italian are: Wein- 
gartner’s “Dorfschule,” Zandonai’s “Giu- 
lietta e Romeo” and Gaito’s “Fior (i 
Neve.” The announced répertoire in- 
cludes Strauss’ ‘“Rosenkavalier” in 
Italian, the Puccini Trittico, “Francesca 
di Rimini,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Mignon” 
and “Carmen,” besides other familiar 
works. A distinguished roster of artists, 
as announced in a previous issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, will be heard under 
the conductorship of Pietro Mascagn 
and Mr. Weingartner. 





Jacques Gordon Marries Ruth Jacobstein 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of thi 
Chicago Symphony, and Ruth Jacob- 
stein, daughter of Dr. Meyer Jacobst« 
of New York, were married at the Hot 
Astor on June 11. Mrs. Gordon i 
graduate of the New York Univers't 
Law School. The couple will resid 
Chicago. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 

Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
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Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
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